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THE PLAIN STORY OF THE ZULU WAR. 


Tnosk who know that politics ought after all to be nothing more 
abstruse than good common sense, know also that the strongest and 
most substantial reason against the policy of intermeddling in the 
affairs of other nations, lies in the fact that the people and govern- 
ment of England have at least as much as they can do if they attend 
to their own affairs. Now that at length Philip drunk has once more 
become Philip sober, we awake to the circumstance that while 
people were burning to go to war to add or subtract this or the 
other sandjak in Eastern Roumelia, or to save the mighty Batoum, 
at that very moment we were being slowly and deliberately drawn 
into a war in our own dominions, of no trifling gravity either in itself 
or in its future consequences. When our memorable fit of ardour 
for those brilliant patriots and noble souls, the marauding and kid- 
napping Lazis, was at its fullest, the experiment was tried of 
suggesting to various companies of men of more than average 
interest and intelligence in political things, that troubles were brew- 
ing in the Cape. In no case did anybody present either know or 
care two straws about the Cape or its troubles. The newspapers and 
politicians who talked with most unction about our imperial respon- 
sibilities and national duties, were most impatient at a hint that 
these responsibilities extend to our present borders, and that national 
duties imply the vigilant and businesslike supervision of the doings of 
our own agents and representatives, and not merely a delirious jealousy 
of the agents and representatives of Russia, of Germany, or of any 
other power. Our responsibility has found us out at last. A military 
disaster has done what rational remonstrance could not do, and one 
is almost tempted to think that the two or three hundred brave men 
who lost their lives on the 22nd of January, lost them to good pur- 
pose if their fate rouses the nation to consider the origin of the war 
—a war which the nation knew and knows very little about ; which 


the nation’s government never sanctioned; which some of the most 
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competent people on the spot believe to be unnecessary and gratuitous; 
and which the evidence of the papers now shows to have been the 
work of one high-handed official, avowedly acting on maxims that 
have never been accepted by public opinion, and that are not more 
grossly immoral than they are grossly impolitic. 


We must begin this detestable story at the beginning, and the 
beginning is more and more clearly seen to have been the annexation 
of the Transvaal. It is impossible for any candid reader to close 
the blue-books without a conviction that the present war is the 
direct result of that unfortunate measure, and those who have 
mastered as it deserves to be mastered the far-reaching truth that 
morality is only another word for the nature of things, will find a 
strong illustration of it in the fact that the high-handed lawlessness 
which began with the annexation of the Transvaal, led on to the high- 
handed lawlessness which has produced the war with the Zulus. As 
I shall presently urge, after the Transvaal had been annexed, it would 
have been wiser as well as more equitable to pursue towards the Zulus 
a policy of conciliation; but it is as true in the great affairs of 
nations as in the little affairs of individuals, that to have done wrong 
once makes it easy to go on in doing wrong. In April, 1877, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone issued an address to the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal, proclaiming and making known that “from and after 
the publication hereof the territory heretofore known as the South 
African Republic . . . . shall be, and shall be taken to be, British 
Territory.”’ What was the South African Republic? It was an 
independent state, set up by Dutch colonists who had migrated 
across the Vaal, to avoid the restrictions and impediments imposed 
on black labour by the English in the lands on this side of the 
Vaal. It is thirty years since these runaway subjects set up their 
republic, and in 1852 its independence was recognised by the 
English government. To proceed, as Sir Theophilus Shepstone did 
in 1877, to destroy this independent state was, in the words of a 
writer on the matter who is on his own side, as if the rulers of 
Germany were to say that in their opinion the existence of a 
Switzerland in Europe is deleterious and dangerous, and that there- 
fore they would abolish Switzerland as a republic, and annex its 
territory. The Swiss might say that their country is well governed ; 
the Germans might reply that they thought otherwise, and as they 
were the stronger, their opinion must prevail. Where is the 
difference? The Transvaal government was a government of 
Europeans, and not a kingdom of barbarians. The people do not 
want us. They were contented with their condition, and preferred 
that with all its perils and drawbacks, to a safer condition under the 
English flag. It is in vain that we assure them that annexation 
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will be better for them. They do not agree with us. Then, we 
say, dropping the decent mask, Whether it is better for you or not, 
it will be better for us; it will make our position rather safer; it 
suits us to take your territory and extinguish your independence, 
and that is an end of it. So by the right of the strongest we pro- 
claim that from and after the publication hereof, what has been 
yours shall be, and shall be taken to be, ours. 

These proceedings were carried out without the sanction of the 
government at home. That Sir T. Shepstone went beyond his in- 
structions no one disputes, but this is a point not worth pressing at 
the moment, because his action was ratified and its results adopted 
by the Secretary for the Colonies in Downing Street. It is painful 
to introduce into this odious story the name of a statesman who 
has distinguished himself so honourably not only for his steady 
vision and solid judgment during the most trying crisis of our 
generation, but for the rarer courage and sincerity which drove 
him to sacrifice power, friends, and ‘as it may prove, a career, 
rather than lend even a tacit and formal sanction to the policy 
of colleagues with whom he could not agree. But it was Lord 
Carnarvon’s impatience for a South African Confederation which 
led him to ratify the annexation of the Transvaal. By an accident, 
his name had been bound up with that other large scheme of Con- 
federation, which had been devised by Brown and Macdonald in 
Canada, and which had been sent with the approval of Canadian 
opinion to the Colonial Office. It was not unnatural that having 
had occasion to think so much about confederation in North America, 
Lord Carnarvon should have been drawn to think about it as a solu- 
tion of a very difficult situation in South Africa. Whether con- 
federation is or is not to be the end of the difficulty, I need not now 
discuss. It will be a sinister day for the natives when power is 
placed in the hands of a Confederated parliament of colonists. On 
the other hand, it will be a sinister day for England, if she takes 
the government of their vast territories into her own hands, and 
administers them as she administers India. As a third course, it is 
almost too daring to hope that the people of England, inflamed by 
missionaries on one side, and imperialist fire-caters on the other, 
will still have the good sense and the sagacious firmness to 
withdraw to Table Mountain, and leave the other states to work 
out their own destinies. However this may be decided in the 
discussion that will follow the end of the present troubles with 
the Zulus, it is meanwhile abundantly clear that there is no 
resemblance between the case of the Canadian Dominion and 
the case of the Cape colonists, and that the essential conditions of 
confederation are at present wholly absent in the latter in every 
particular. Lord Carnarvon made a great mistake. The South 
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African Confederation Bill, permissive as it is, is now seen by many 
who took for granted that what a government proposed must always 
be at least decently sensible, to be not at all sensible, but a permissive 
absurdity. Yet it was asastep towards this chimera, that Lord Car- 
narvon hurried on the annexation which has landed us in the present 
costly policy of folly and injustice. 

There was an attempt to hoodwink the English public by the 
suggestion that the majority of the Boers welcomed the British flag, 
and that it was only one or two baffled office-seekers who resented 
what had been done. The attempt was probably successful, for 
in the first place, the English public is apt to believe that all the 
world is privately athirst for the blessings of British rule; and 
secondly, at that time, as I have said, the English public was 
immersed in the discharge of its imperial responsibilities in the 
matter of Batoum, the Lazis, and this or the other sandjak. Mr. 
Courtney—whose perseverance in trying to arouse the attention of 
Parliament and the country in the face of much obloquy and pro- 
found apathy on his own benches as well as on those opposite, 
deserves our highest admiration—pointed out in a pregnant 
speech last August that at least five-sixths of the whole Boer 
population had protested. The only recognition that he got was 
a rebuke from the Colonial Secretary for wasting the time of the 
House! Yet it ought to have interested the House to know how our 
new subjects liked their new masters. It was a matter, not of senti- 
ment merely, but of business, When Colonel Evelyn Wood left 
Maritzburg in September last to assume charge of an important 
district in the Transvaal, he had been informed that eight hundred 
Dutchmen would come out to assist the troops under his command. 
“On my arrival, however,” he says, “ I found that owing to the pre- 
vailing feeling of irritation against the Imperial Government, it was 
generally believed that few or none would come out.’ * So much for 
the effect of annexation on the Dutch settlers. Its effect on the Zulus 
was still more mischievous. What is the authority for connecting 
the annexation of the Transvaal with the present troubles? Why, 
the distinct statement of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. Ina 
despatch which is one of the most important in the whole of these 
blue-books, Sir Henry Bulwer explains the effect of annexation 
with a clearness that nobody can mistake, and the passage is too 
important to be summarised in other words than his own. 


‘The annexation of the Transvaal has altered, and altered very consider- 
ably, our position towards the native races living to the north of Natal. The 
Dutch Boers who have been the pioneers of European colonization in South 
Africa were the first to come into contact with these races, and the relations 
into which we were subsequently brought with the latter, and the position in 





(1) Blue-book, C. 2222, p. 218. 
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which we have hitherto stood with regard to them, have, beyond all question, 
been greatly influenced and coloured by that fact, and by the presence of another 
and neighbouring European nationality. The natives have not been slow to 
discriminate between the two nationalities, and to mark the difference in many 
essential respects between the one Government and the other, and the con- 
clusions drawn by them have, it may be said, been altogether in favour of the 
English, whose general treatment of them has been milder, more conciliatory, 
and more just. This state of things has had its advantages. It has served to 
keep up a sort of political balance, if I may call it so, in this quarter of South 
Africa, and has enabled the Government of Natal, as the nearest representative 
of British authority, to exercise a decided influence over the native races in its 
neighbourhood, an influence which it has used with advantage in preserving 
for many years the peace of this part of the country. The Zulus, who were in 
direct and immediate contact with both European nationalities, with the 
Transvaal Republic on one side, and with the Natal Government on another, 
were necessarily more nearly affected by the political position than any other 
native race. The policy of the Zulu King, it has been said, has been to play 
off the one Government against the other, and to some extent possibly this may 
have been the case, but, if so, it has certainly been the means of keeping the 
Zulus, the most powerful and most warlike of all the South African races, with 
all their military organization and all their capacity to disturb the public peace, 
quiet during a great number of years. The Zulus soon found out that the 
English Government had no aggressive designs, that it was contented to keep 
the boundaries laid down in its treaty with the Zulu nation in 1843, and that it 
was friendly and moderate in its dealings. They knew it also to be the most 
powerful Government in South Africa, and they quickly recognised the impor- 
tance of cultivating its friendship, more particularly in the presence of the 
neighbouring Republic, of whose policy and designs they did not feel equally 
sure. The annexation of the Transvaal last year has destroyed the conditions 
which created the balance to which I have referred. It has substituted one 
power for two powers, one government for two governments in all this portion 
of South Africa, and it has brought English authority into direct contact with 
native races to the north, to whom it was previously known only from a distance. 
More especially, and more seriously, it has affected our relations with the Zula 
King and people, who look with great suspicion upon the new state of things.” ' 


Sir Bartle Frere also might be quoted to show that the present 
situation is due to annexation, for after the entirely unproven 
assumption that it had always been the object of Cetywayo to 
recover the position which his uncle Chaka held as sovereign in 
this part of Africa—not an atom of proof of this is before the public 
—he proceeds to say that ‘‘ Cetywayo was angered as well as surprised 
to, find that by the annexation of the Transvaal he was now virtually 
surrounded by a power even stronger than would have been the 
combination between his two former neighbours, which it had for 
years been the main policy of the Zulu rulers to prevent.” * 


(l) Further correspondence respecting the affairs of South Africa ; presented to Par— 
liament, February, 1879, pp. 35-6. There are several other blue-books on the subject, 
but unless it is stated to be otherwise, the references are to the above. 

(2) P. 129. 
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Now let us grant for the sake of argument that there were reasons 
of self-preservation which justified the lawlessness of suppressing 
the little Dutch republic. Let us for the moment concede all the 
force that has ever been claimed for the position that we could not 
safely allow the Dutch Government to endanger the security of all 
the European settlers in the various Cape territories by their 
disastrous mismanagement of their relations with the natives. Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone has issued his proclamation; Lord Carnarvon 
accepts what has been done; the House of Commons discusses the 
addition of a territory of the size of France, with hardly more serious 
attention than if it were a bill about a road; Mr. Courtney with vain 
courage and useless foresight protests alike against the measure and 
then against the levity with which it is assumed to be necessary and 
expedient, and in August, 1877, the Transvaal is formally and 
decisively taken over. What then? Surely we might have expected, 
inasmuch as the plea for the extinction of the self-government of 
the Dutch had been the scrape into which they had got themselves 
with the natives, that we should at once set to work to reverse the 
policy which had landed the Dutch in their scrape. If our greater 
success with the natives had arisen from the fact that our treatment 
of them, in Sir Henry Bulwer’s words, had been “milder, more 
conciliatory, more just,” surely it would seem incredible that a 
circumstance which even in itself and in the first blush had led the 
Zulu king to look on the new state of things with suspicion, was to 
be the starting-point of a new policy, less mild, less conciliatory, 
and, I at least will add, less just. Unfortunately the experience of 
history shows us that high-handedness in government is the contra- 
dictory and natural opposite of policy. The men who have not 
realised that to abide by equity and to respect the rights of others, 
do in themselves constitute the surest, as well as the noblest, secret 
of policy, are not likely, after they have once entered the paths of 
lawlessness, to find their way back again to the ways of patient 
prudence. Sir T. Shepstone points a very old tale, and to Sir T. 
Shepstone was now added a worse spirit than himself. We shall 
now see what happened after the appearance of Sir Bartle Frere on 
the scene. 

Let us keep in our minds two propositions. First, that we had 
won our influence over the Zulus by a reputation for being con- 
ciliatory and just. Second, that the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and the circumstances which attended it, were matters by which 
Cetywayo was still perplexed. He suspected the good faith of the 
English towards him, and saw in their advance and in all that had 
taken place the foreshadowing of danger to himself and the Zulu 
power.’ Would it not have been the first care of anybody with the 


(1) The words of Sir Henry Bulwer, p. 37. 
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barest tincture of statesmanship in his veins to do his best to appease 
Cetywayo’s perplexity and allay his suspicions? Sir Bartle Frere 
deliberately set to work to heighten this suspicion, and to show that 
it was most abundantly justified. 

One of the grievances of the Zulus against the Boers of the 
Transvaal had been encroachments upon certain of their lands. 
The particular portions in dispute are described as having special 
value in the eyes of a pastoral people, because spring is there 
earlier by some weeks, and in a country so scorched by the sun, the 
land which gets the first spring grass has more than ordinary attrac- 
tions. The government of the Transvaal Republic—I am now quoting 
the version of an English official memorandum—cr its subjects, with 
the government’s sanction expressed or unexpressed, bent on acquiring 
a portion of the Zulu country, and, possibly, with the view of ulti- 
mately becoming masters of the whole country, pushed the boundaries 
of the Republic farther and farther into Zululand, disregarding the 
rights of the Zulu nation, and refusing to listen to their complaints 
and to the proposals that were made for the dispute coming under 
the cognisance and judgment of a neutral government. By force 
of circumstances the subjects of the Transvaal were enabled to hold 
the lands thus acquired by them for several years. But the Zulus 
never pretended to acquiesce in this dispossession." On Jan. 25, 
1876, Lord Carnarvon had written: “Her Majesty’s government 
cannot accept, or be a party to, any extension of territory by the South 
African Republic [7.e. the Transvaal government], more especially any 
appropriation of lands ruled over by Cetywayo.” “ Between the South 
African Republic, and the Zulus on our northern boundary, a state of 
excitement, which sometimes causes a good deal of dangerous local irri- 
tation, iskept up by the wnsettled question respecting the disputed territory. 
This territory was proclaimed last year by the South African Republic 
as being included within its limits: I believe a large portion of its 
area was granted as farms by the Transvaal government to its own 
white subjects, and that some of these farms have been occupied by 
the grantees in the presence of the prior Zulu occupants, who look 
upon the land as belonging to their king and repudiate the authority 
of the Republic.” This is Sir T. Shepstone’s account on March 30, 
1876. What so clear as that the first act of our sovereignty in the 
Transvaal should have been the restoration of these stolen lands— 
not merely for equity’s sake, but in the interests of pacific 
relations with our neighbours? It is as clear as the sun at 
noonday that if the object of the English authorities in taking 
the Transvaal had been to maintain or strengthen that good 
character for justice and conciliatoriness which had been standing 
us in such useful stead for many years, and made our relations with 

(1) C. p. 31. 
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the Zulus a success, then they would have made haste to restore 
these disputed lands to the Zulus, even if their title to them 
had been more doubtful than it was afterwards found tobe. In- 
terest would have dictated such a measure, apart from justice. If 
the new English Administrator had given back the coveted land 
to Cetywayo and his people, it would have been the surest means of 
disarming the suspicion with which our movements had been watched. 
It would have proved to the natives that the new masters of the 
Transvaal intended to pursue the same course of fair-dealing as the 
old masters of Natal. Even if Cetywayo’s rights had been dubious, 
that would have been the line of true policy. This politic line 
was repudiated. We placed ourselves in the position of the govern- 
ment to which we succeeded, and stood forward as heirs to their 
claims. At length, after a great deal of talk and correspondence, a 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal, to investigate the question of the boundary lands. I need 
not say that this Commission was entirely composed of Europeans, 
and that Cetywayo had no friend nor representative upon it. The 
Commission sent in their report in the middle of last summer, and 
it was forwarded to Sir Bartle Frere as High Commissioner in the 
first week of July, 1878. The Commissioners decided—upon the only 
territorial question between the old Transvaal government and the 
Zulus, that was known to the Natal government, and that was defined 
as the object of inquiry—in favour of the Zulu claims. They decided 
that the evidence brought forward by the Boers of a cession of the 
lands by the Zulu king was insufficient and fraudulent. Both the 
High Commissioner and Sir T. Shepstone pressed all the objections 
that they could think of against the Report, but the Commission 
rebutted them with a triumphant completeness of which every reader 
of the blue-book may judge. Nothing could be more clear or more 
simple. The land was Zulu land, and had been filched from the 
Zulus by the Dutch. Before proceeding to the amazing, lawless, 
impolitic, and utterly scandalous award in which Sir Bartle Frere 
dealt with their verdict, I will give one or two specimens of a 
Minute which he wrote upon it. 


‘1, As regards the area the Commissioners propose to divide, I do not gather 
from any of these papers any precise definition of what may be considered as 
the basis of the Zulu claims, or of the grounds on which we are to decide 
whether they ought in equity to have more than they now possess. His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant-Governor observes in paragraph 6 of his Despatch of the 
8th July, No. 104/8.A., ‘The claims of the Zulus are based upon their original 
rights to the country, which are not disputed.’ But I cannot find any precise 
definition or evidence of the sort of right the Zulus may be supposed to possess 
beyond that of actual possession. 

‘From the best accounts I can find of them on record they appear to have 
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been a migratory clan, coming no one can tell exactly whence, but from regions 
far off the present Zululand, and at no very distant period; moving from one 
region to another, ‘eating up’ and conquering the clans with which they came 
in contact, absorbing their population and cattle, and occupying their grazing 
grounds, till they became the greatest and most powerful of Kafir clans about 
the time they came in contact with European Colonists The European 
Colonists, on the other hand, were from somewhat different causes also migra- 
tory in their habits. They had moved originally from another hemisphere, and 
had from various reasons travelled or ‘trekked’ in South Africa till they met 
the Zulus. 

‘‘T confess I fail to find in the recorded history of either people any better 
claim which either party could advance to the lands they stood on, than that of 
possession and power to hold and govern; rude title deeds, perhaps, but definite 
and intelligible, and I can find no other which it seems possible to rely on. 

“But much of the talk and writing on the subject of this dispute proceeds 
on the assumption that either or both parties had or intended to have definite 
and fixed boundaries and recorded or recognisable legal rights 
however find nothing of the kind.” 


There are two answers to all this. The Boers most obviously 
recognised that the Zulus had once had full right and title to 
the lands, because they actually rested their own claims to them 
on an alleged cession by the Zulu king; they were not likely 
avowedly to derive from him a title to that which was not his to 
give. But there is even a stronger answer than this. The English, 
when taking possession of Natal in 1843, entered into a treaty with 
the Zulu king fixing boundaries within which the disputed territory 
lies; so that five-and-thirty years ago the English government 
formally recognised that Zulu title and right, of which the High 
Commissioner is unable now to find any precise definition or evidence. 
The definition and evidence of the right, as having existed at least 
before the alleged cession, are exactly as precise as the right of the 
British Government to the Isle of Wight. 


2. «As far asI can learn there is no authorised form for Zulu cessions of 
land. How far the single will of the great Chief was sufficient to make a 
cession valid seems to haye depended mainly on the personal character and 
influence of the Chief, and varied with each individual. As far as I can gather, 
it would be extremely difficult to find any form of cession which a powerful 
Chief could not set aside at will, whenever he was so minded, on the ground of 
alleged informality or non-compliance with some form which he would say was 
necessary to validity. The power and will of the Chief, not the form or cere- 


mony of the cession, were the points essential to validity and permanence of 
any grant.” 


Such an objection as this is the mere cavil of a defeated liti- 
gant; even if it were valid so far as it goes, no statesman would 
regard it as worth pressing. But it is not valid even so far as it 


goes. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, in his despatch replying 
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to Sir Bartle Frere’s Minute, speaks as to this with an authority 
that is decisive. 


‘‘ The fact,” he says, ‘‘of the alleged cessions not having been formally laid 
before and ratified by the nation at large, is certainly no proof that transactions 
of some sort may not have taken place between the Zulu King and the Trans- 
vaal Republic. But if those transactions were of the nature of a cession of any 
portion of the Zulu country, they would most assuredly be considered by the 
nation as invalid because made withoutitsconsent. It is quite true that, as your 
Excellency says, a powerful Chief might take upon himself to act in a manner 
that was not in conformity with the custom or the usage of his nation, but he 
would be acting unwisely and at a great risk. In so important a matter as the 
cession of any portion of the territory of the tribe, the power and will of the 
King are not, and never would, I believe, be considered sufficient. The will 
and the voice of the nation as represented by its chief men are held to be essen- 
tial to such transactions. There may be no absolute law laid down on this 
subject; but it is apparently according to the usage of the country and 
according to the usage of the Kafir tribes. In internal matters the King hasa 
large licence to do what he wills, and his will is, in a large degree, the law of 
the country. But, in the important external relations of the tribes, the rela- 
tions which affect the tribe as a tribe, the usage of the country requires that 
the tribe should be consulted through its chief ruler. The despotism of Chaka 
himself was limited by this necessity.” ' 


All this is only worth mentioning, because it illustrates the too 
common ixability to understand that these barbarous peoples, in spite 
of their barbarism, have a life of their own and a social system of 
their own, with unwritten laws, usages, and customs, as strong 
and as binding as ours, constituting a national life less organic 
than ours, but not any less real or stable. And here let me in 
passing call attention to a striking inconsistency that is constantly 
occurring in the history of the relations of civilised nations with the 
lower races. The men who hold the loose usages and unwritten laws 
of barbarians in this sovereign and most unscientific contempt, at 
the same time habitually insist upon exacting from them the most 
perfect scrupulosity, rigorous punctilio, and close literalness, in every 
engagement that we have chosen to impose upon them. We recog- 
nise neither law nor morality as binding upon us in our dealings with 
them, yet we will put up with nothing short of the very letter of the 
law in their dealings with us, under penalty of devastation, annexa- 
tion, or extermination, as may chance to suit us best. The greater 
part of Sir Bartle Frere’s share in these three blue-books forms one 
long illustration of that mischievous tendency. 


3. Next comes the most astonishing of the criticisms of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Minute. 


‘* Another question,” he says (par. 27), ‘‘of vital importance, on which I do 
not find any clear statement of the Commissioners’ views, is what precisely do 





(1) ©. p. 36. 
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the Zulus claim in the disputed territory? What rights do they wish to exer- 
cise there? And how do they wish to exercise those rights ?” 


What rights! Why, the rights, to be sure, which any nation, 
whether Zulu or English, expects to exercise in territory which has 
been declared to belong to it ; the rights from which it had been, by 
the finding of our own jury, wrongfully dispossessed ; the rights of 
sovereign ownership. What other rights? Here was a piece of land 
which in our action of 1843 we recognised as belonging to the Zulus, 
just as any other part of their territory belonged to them; which the 
Boers took from them; which the Zulus claimed back ; which, as 
competent persons appointed by our own Governor decided, the 
Boers had no right to take, and we therefore had no right to keep. 
Then the High Commissioner asks with audacious simplicity, what 
kind of rights would they like to exercise there, and how would they 
like to exercise their rights? It is as though, before paying the 
award under the Alabama Arbitration, we had insisted on knowing 
what the Americans would do with the money. Well might Sir 
Henry Bulwer say :—‘I think it is clear that what the Zulus claim 
in the ‘disputed territory’ is actual possession and use of the country 
as Zulu country for the Zulus. Mere sovereignty, with the coloniza- 
tion of the country by European Colonists in any number, they 
know very well would in a short time come to mean either the 
sovereignty of the white man or conflict with him. To some few 
individual traders and storekeepers no doubt the King’s permission 
would be given for residing in the country, but he would scarcely be 
disposed to extend the permission to any larger number.” * 

The reader will now perhaps be prepared for the piece of lawless- 
ness that followed. The encroachments on the land had been a bitter 
and just grievance of the Zulus for years; the Natal government had 
offered to arbitrate between the Zulus and the Boers on the subject ; 
when we inherited the quarrel, policy pointed to its instant restora- 
tion; but at least we had the grace to consent to an inquiry ina 
matter which we had ourselves admitted to be proper for arbitration : 
Cetywayo and his people were eagerly awaiting the judgment of the 
Commissioners ; that judgment, as it had happened, had gone in the 
direction in which policy and our own interest in conciliatory courses 
would have had it go; and nothing now remained but for the High 
Commissioner to issue his award accordingly. The High Com- 
missioner did issue his award, and it was this. The wrongful 
possessors were to be confirmed in their wrongful possession, and a 
British Resident was to be placed in Zululand, to take care that they 
were free to do as they chose in lands in which, as the same award 
admitted, they had no right to be. Here are the words in which 


(1) C. p. 35. 
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Sir Bartle Frere states his proposals in his despatch to the Colonial 
Secretary in London (Nov. 16, 1878) :— 


‘1, That as regards territorial jurisdiction the verdict of the Boundary 
Commissioners be accepted unaltered: portions of the district between the 
Pongolo and the Buffalo Rivers, as defined by the Commissioners, being de- 
clared to belong to the Zulu nation and the Transvaal respectively. 

‘©2. That the limits of these respective portions be at once surveyed and 
demarcated by a mixed Commission. 

‘*3. That measures be taken at the same time to inquire into, define, and 
secure the private rights of property which have grown up in both portions of 
the divided territory during the years when the right of territorial sovereignty 
has been in dispute. 

‘4, That inasmuch as the existing system of government in Zululand makes 
no provision for securing any rights of person or of private property, that such 
rights in the portion of the disputed territory assigned to Zulus be placed 
specially under the charge of the British Resident, who on other grounds will 
be appointed to represent British interests in Zululand, and to secure per- 
formance of those promises of better administration which were made by 
Cetywayo to the British Government and the Zulu nation, at the time of his 
coronation and recognition as King by the British Government.” 


In other words, the lands were to belong to the Zulus, but the 
people to whom they did not belong were to retain them; and a 
British Resident was to keep watch and ward lest the wrongful pos- 


sessors should suffer molestation from the lawful owners. Colonists 
in London—without producing a word of evidence, by the way—try to 
draw us off the true issues by hinting that it was Cetywayo who 
stirred up Sicokeni against us, and so forth. That has in any case 
nothing to do with the award. The award rests on its own merits. 
It is a separate and independent transaction, and I defy any honest 
and impartial man to read through the papers that record that trans- 
action without coming to the conviction that Sir Bartle Frere’s course 
was a piece of nefarious lawlessness. 

There are worse things to follow, for we now come to the conm- 
munication of this unrighteous award, and to the ultimatum which 
preceded the actual outbreak of hostilities The fact is plain from 
Sir Bartle Frere’s earlier despatches, that he had made up his mind 
that war against the Zulus was inevitable. He sanctioned the 
appointment of the Commission of Inquiry because its proceedings 
would cause delay, and allow time for the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments which he was beseeching the home government by every mail 
to send out. He believed Sir T. Shepstone’s assurance that the 
land which the Boers had stolen really belonged to them “ by evidence 
the most incontrovertible, overwhelming, and clear.”! And then 
when to his amazement the Commission decided that the evidence 


(1) Blue-book, C. 2079, p. 54. 
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was incontrovertibly, overwhelmingly, and clearly the other way, he 
shifted the ground, and declared that Cetywayo’s misgovernment was 
incompatible with our self-preservation. 

Such a settlement of the boundary question was in itself likely to 
provoke a war, as Sir Bartle Frere well knew. He had been warned 
that the boundary question was the greatest cause of danger ; that it 
was ‘of the highest importance that we should put ourselves right in 
this matter ;” and that at any rate by dealing with that dispute on 
its merits, we should put ourselves so far in the right, and that 
by doing this we should not be “‘prejudicing our position or our 
prestige in our future relations with the Zulus.”' The importance 
not only of the right decision on the boundary question being 
formed, but of its being communicated to Cetywayo as soon as pos- 
sible, was fully recognised by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and was 
impressed by him on the High Commissioner. Cetywayo’s complaint, 
he says with sufficient emphasis in his despatch of Nov. 21, 1878 :— 


“That the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal ‘is hiding from him the answer 
that has come from across the sea about the land boundary question, and is 
only making an excuse for taking time so as to surprise him,’ is not altogether 
an unnatural one for a native chief situated in his circumstances, who is neces- 
sarily ignorant of much that has passed on this subject, and of many of the 
causes to which the delay is attributable. But it is a misunderstanding which 
it should be the earnest endeavour of the Government to remove, and I am 
confident that there is no need to impress upon you the importance of losing no 
time in dealing with this question, or the beneficial effect which its satisfactory 
settlement may be expected to have upon the strained relations which you 
describe as now existing between the Colony of Natal and the Zulu nation.” * 


The High Commissioner, in defiance of such views as these, made 
an award which was the least satisfactory that could have been 
made; he intensified the irritation of those whom it was his business 
to conciliate, by delay in announcing the settlement ; and he finally 
wound up the announcement with the most provoking demands that 
he could possibly have invented. The award meant, and could only 
have been intended to mean, war; and therefore it is not surprising 
that Sir Bartle Frere resolved to accompany its announcement to 
Cetywayo with an ultimatum on other matters, which he and every- 
body else well knew that Cetywayo would reject. 

Why are we at war with Cetywayo, and what are the reasons 
why, in Sir Bartle Frere’s judgment, the English nation ought to 
be willing to expend thousands of lives and millions of money ? 
This is a plain question which every citizen and taxpayer is bound to 
ask himself, and which deserves a plain answer. That answer is to 
be found in the Memorandum of Terms to be proposed to Cetywayo, 


C Sir H. Bulwer, p. 37. 


(2) South Africa Correspondence presented December 6, 1878, p. 332. 
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signed by Sir Bartle Frere, and dated November 13, 1878." The 
pith of the document lies in paragraphs 22—5 :— 


‘22. It is the duty of the British Government not only to look to the safety 
of its own Colonies, but having taken part with the Zulu nation in placing 
Cetywayo on the throne, now to assist the Zulus in securing that he shall per- 
form the promises he made at his coronation. 

**But no such security can be effectual as long as Cetywayo keeps up his 
present military establishment. 

** All the youth and manhood of the country are taken as soldiers ; kept from 
marrying and from earning their bread, according to the caprice of Cetywayo; 
compelled to execute his orders, to kill and plunder without trial or warning; 
and are thus cruelly oppressed themselves and made instruments for oppressing 
all Zulus. 

‘This is grievous tyranny in breach of the promises which were a part of 
Cetywayo’s compact with his people when he was put on the throne, and with 
the british Government when the representatives of that Government recognised 
hirh. 

‘* 23. The first thing, therefore, to be required of Cetywayo is, that as a step 
towards the performance of his coronation promises he shall give up his present 
military system, and adopt such military regulations as may be decided on after 
consultation with the Great Council of the Zulus and with the representatives 
of the British Government. 

‘*24. It cannot be said that Cetywayo is an independent sovereign, and that 
the British Government has no right to interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of Zululand. 

‘*25. Zululand is surrounded landward by the territory of the British Govern- 
ment or its allies. They are all peaceful, non-aggressive people, and would 
never interfere with Cetywayo, nor attempt to harm him or his subjects, unless 
Cetywayo first meddled with them, but whilst he keeps up a large standing 
army, useless for all but purposes of tyranny or aggression, it is quite impossible 
for his peaceful neighbours to feel secure. The English Government is forced 
to keep large numbers of Her Majesty’s troops in Natal and the Transvaal, and 
even then the people do not feel secure that Cetywayo will not attack them to 
‘wash his spears.’ 

“It is, therefore, absolutely necessary for the peace and quiet of Natal or the 
Transvaal, that Cetywayo should alter his military system, and reduce his 
army to such dimensions as shall be considered by the Great Council of the 


Zulus and the British Government sufficient to secure the internal peace of the 
country.” 


It seems to be accepted in a rough way that this, then, is the reason 
why we are at war with the King of the Zulus, namely that he keeps 
on foot a large standing army. But the standing army is no novelty. 
On the 11th of December, 1878, fourteen Zulu deputies came to hear 
the award, and when the ultimatum was presented, they said on this 
point, that 





(1) Pp. 92—5. 
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“They did not understand the reason for the disbandment of the Zulu army ; 
that from the time of Cetywayo’s great grandfather there had beena Zulu 
army, and that it was in accordance with the law and custom of the Zulus to 
enrol the young men as soldiers; the Zulus had their army, as the English had 
theirs” (p. 217). 


Cetywayo’s rule is not fresh. It is true that he was only installed 
in 1873, but we have it on Sir T. Shepstone’s own authority that 
“practically the government of Zululand had been in the hands of 
Cetywayo since 1856: political circumstances and the failing health 
of his father rendered this inevitable.’’! Yet during all these two- 
and-twenty years, and with the same great standing army as that 
which disturbs us now, the disposition on both sides—again on Sir 
T. Shepstone’s authority—“ was to secure a peaceful solution of any 
difficulties which might arise.”” What, again, does Sir Henry Bulwer 
say, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and no sentimental philan- 
thropist? ‘The maintenance of a standing and well-organized 
army is according to the custom of the Zulu nation, which in all its 
traditions and instincts is warlike, and does not in itself prove that 
there is any set purpose of aggression in the mind of the King.” 

It is true that in another place the Lieutenant-Governor says :-— 


‘‘The course of events during the last two years [otherwise, less periphras- 
tically, the annexation of the Transvaal] has so altered the position of British 
authority in South Africa, it has so multiplied our responsibility, and the 
political and the military situations have become such, that the relations of the 
Zulu Government with us, and the condition of the Zulu country, can no longer 
with safety be left as they are. It has now become a matter of positive necessity 
to do something.” 


Granting this, there is assuredly no spark of evidence in any paper 
now before the public, that there was any necessity for insisting on 
Cetywayo complying with our demands and agreeing to revolutionise 
the whole system of his government “ within 15 days” (p. 95) ; and 
this precipitation, iniquitous as it was morally, and imprudent as it 
was politically, was still more fatuous militarily, for the High Com- 
missioner knew that we had not the forces to make victory certain. 
One quotation will illustrate the High Commissioner’s precipitancy. 
Writing to Sir. M. Hicks-Beach on October 28, 1878, he says :— 


‘“His Excellency Lieutenant-General Thesiger has returned from a fort- 
night’s inspection of the frontier posts and lines of communication, which has 
enabled him to confirm his views in some respects, and to modify them in 
others, but has in no way, I am assured, affected his estimate of the extreme 
gravity of the situation, or of the necessity for the reinforcements already 
applied for.” * 





(1) Report of Cetywayo’s Installation, p. 7. 
(2) South Africa Correspondence, C. 2220, p. 352. 
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But if this were so, what criminal infatuation to launch an award 
and an ultimatum, which were sure to bring the grave situation to a 
crisis, and to plunge us instantly into a military position with which, 
as reinforcements were necessary, we should be admittedly unable to 
cope. And in this precipitancy, Sir Bartle Frere sinned against 
light. So far as we have any reason to know, Sir Henry Bulwer 
possesses at least as full a knowledge of all that is going on, openly 
or clandestinely, as Sir Bartle Frere possesses. Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
advice is directly opposed to the rash courses of his chief. The 
following passage deserves to be read and re-read and read again :— 


‘Tn any case,” he says, ‘‘it would be well to proceed with caution. .... 
It is a question if it is well to give any decision amounting to an ultimatum at 
once, and without previous communications on the subject. The message 
would be a preliminary step towards a decision, and it is, I think, a preliminary 
step which it is advisable to take, because it is of importance that the Zulu 
nation should know what is the question at issue between us and the Zulu King, 
and should have time to understand and comprehend that the question is one 
which concerns their interests and their welfare, and a question which is being 
taken up by us on their behalf. At this moment, so far as the Zulu nation 
knows, the principal question at issue is the boundary question; and, if we 
were to say now, at once, and without giving time for the matter to be 
thoroughly understood, that we had decided upon such and such a punishment 
for the King, or upon such a course, there would be a great risk of the question 
at issue between us being misunderstood by the people at large. It is desirable, 
I think, that it should first be made known throughout Zululand as far and as 
fully as possible, and that it should be understood by the people that the ques- 
tion of the disputed boundary has been settled, and that what was held to be 
Zulu country has been given to the Zulus; and then it can be made known 
that there is another question between us, but that it is a question which is 
rather between us and the King than between us and the nation, and that it is 
one in which we have taken up the cause of the people; and if the people be 
got thoroughly to understand this, it will probably make the solution of the 
Zulu question far easier than it otherwise will be.” 


In the face of these wise counsels, Sir Bartle Frere writes :—“ We 
have reason to hope that the messages to be given will on the whole 
be acceptable to a majority of the Zulu nation, when understood” 
(p. 97). Very acceptable on the whole, when the Zulu nation fully 
understood that the boundary lands were theirs, but on condition 
that they were never to pasture their cattle in them, nor build kraals 
in them, nor in any way act otherwise than as if the lands belonged 
to somebody else; next, when they understood that a British 
Resident was to be set up over their own King; and finally when 
they remembered that it is the fashion of the English, whenever they 
acquired a foothold among natives, to exact a hut-tax. Who can 
doubt that Sir Henry Bulwer was right when he wrote to the High 
Commissioner as far back as September last, that the Zulu people 
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shared to the full the apprehensions and suspicions of the Zulu 
King ? 


“The nation at large is ill at ease as to what our intentions are, and alienated 
as are the sympathies of his people from him, gladly as they would welcome 
relief from his personal rule, and readily as, it is believed, a large portion of 
the nation would accept English protection and the establishment of a just rule 
amongst them, they are not prepared to accept the invasion and loss of their 
country without fighting for it. The defence of Zulu soil would in fact, it is 


thought, be made a common cause, and rally the whole of the Zulu nation 
round the King.” 


“The Zulu nation,” says Sir Bartle Frere, “ have certainly a right 
to demand that the promises so seriously made, so solemnly pro- 
claimed, and so gladly welcomed by them on the day of Cetywayo’s 
installation shall be kept” (p. 33). As if the boundary decision had 
not put into Cetywayo’s hands the most powerful weapon that could 
have been devised. These people, he will say, who complain of me 
for breaking promises, have set aside the verdict of their own judges; 
they have stolen your lands; they are going to send you a master ; 
they will make you pay a hut-tax. It was impossible that Sir Bartle 
Frere could have gone more surely to work if his object had been to 
alienate those whom he pretended to wish to persuade that he was 
their deliverer. 

Let us now pass to another class of pretexts for the war; the 
alleged defiance of the English government by the Zuluking. Many 
of the stories as to Cetywayo’s menacing attitude appear to be the 
invention of newspaper editors, reflecting the panic of some colonists 
and the bad faith of others. There was no defiance or hint of dis- 
turbance since the interview with Sir T. Shepstone at the Blood 
River. There were alarming and prolonged rumours about a great 
military kraal which Cetywayo was alleged to have built near the 
Transvaal frontier ; but the great military kraal in due time dwindled 
down to an ordinary kraal built by the headman for his own use. 
The writers who “ cannot doubt” that Cetywayo was at the bottom 
of the action of Sicokeni, and is at the back of Kreli, produce simply 
not one atom of even the very faintest evidence. It is not abso- 
lutely impossible; argal, it is probable; argal, it is quite certain and 
cannot be doubted. If there be this alliance between Sicokeni and 
Cetywayo, and there is known to be friendship between them, the im- 
policy of our provocation to the Zulu king is more flagrant than ever, 
for nothing is more likely than the trouble of his friend to bring 
Sicokeni—against whom we have hitherto failed—into the Transvaal, 
by way of creating a diversion in Cetywayo’s favour. Cetywayo 
had undoubtedly been rendered uneasy at the military preparations 
which had been going on for some months in Natal. When he saw 
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his whole border from the mouth of the Tugela River to Luneberg 
lined with our forces, what more natural than that he should bring 
a contingent of his own people down to his South-west frontier ? 

We are left equally in the dark as to the authority on which 
habitual and promiscuous massacres of his own people are charged 
against Cetywayo. No such evidence is to be found in the papers 
laid before Parliament, nor in the colonial newspapers. And we do 
know that certain charges made against Cetywayo are merely dis- 
torted exaggerations of simple and harmless facts. Some facts are 
not harmless, but their magnitude has been misrepresented. Cety- 
wayo gave an order for two of his regiments to marry regiments of 
girlsofacertainage. The girls refused, and some of them and of their 
friends were put to death. A European officer says that “ several 
were killed,” anda messenger of our government returning from 
Zululand reports: ‘‘We heard that the King was causing some of 
the Zulus to be killed, on account of disobeying his orders respecting 
the marriage of girls.” Cetywayo, when remonstrated with by the 
English government, said in effect that he had no gaols, and that he 
must govern his people as he best could, according to Zulu use and 
wont. And all this was two years ago, before a word had _ been said 
about Cetywayo’s defiant action. In any case, does any serious 
politician contend that it is our business, overburdened as we are and 
staggering under the load of our responsibilities, to go into a costly 
war Ww henev er we find a cruel custom on our borders ? 

I will now pass to two other transactions which have been so 
monstrously distorted, magnified, and generalised, as to have so im- 
pressed the mind of the British electors—if we may judge from the 
“heckling” of a Scotch candidate last week—that “they actually be- 
lieve Cetywayo to be incessantly harassing our border, devastating 
territory, and carrying off our cattle and women. 

The reader may judge for himself what is meant by a raid upon 
English territory, from the instance of the two men who went, if we 
may put it bluntly, to do the work of spies on the Zulu border. The 


following is Sir Henry Bulwer’s account of the transaction, with his 
judgment upon it :— 


‘‘T think the visit paid by Mr. Smith with his companion to the Middle Drift, 
for the purpose of inspecting the drift, was a step much to be regretted and 
condemned. The Zulus have always looked upon the new road which was 
lately made to that drift with very great mistrust of its object. They have 
suspected, quite wrongly, that we had some design against them in making it, 
and they have objected to the use of the drift for waggon purposes, and in point 
of fact it has never been used for these purposes. The time chosen by those 
who sent Mr. Smith to inspect the drift was a time when the Zulu mind was 
greatly excited, and not altogether without cause, by the reports which reached them 
that a great number of troops had arrived in Natal, that these troops had come with 
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the intention of invading Zululand, and that such was the talk everywhere in 
Natal both on the part of soldiers and colonists. In consequence of a large 
gathering which took place in Zululand, and which no doubt originated in the 
uneasiness created by the reports from Natal, it became necessary to send 
troops to Greytown. This town lies in the direction of the Middle Drift, and 
the movement confirmed the fears of the Zulus. Moreover, one or two officers, 
it was known, had been down to that unused drift, to inspect it and other drifts 
leading into the Zulu country. It was at this moment that Mr. Smith was 
sent, without my orders or sanction, to inspect both the roads and the drift for 
military purposes. The Zulu people living on the other side could only look on 
the act from one point of view. What took place on that occasion is described 
by Mr. Smith. He says that the river bed is very wide, and is formed by a 
number of sandbanks fringed with bush and channels running between. On 
account of the drought all the channels were dry, with the exception of one 
which lay close into the Zulu side. Mr. Smith walked across the river bed 
until he came to this channel, making his observations and taking notes of what 
work would be necessary to make the drift passable for waggons. He did not 
cross the last channel, nor did he cross any water at all, because the channels 
that he crossed were dry. As he was making his observations, a number of 
Zulus came down; they were very excited, surrounded him and his companion, 
caught hold of him and made him sit down, and asked him what he was doing 
there on Zulu ground. They gradually became more quiet, and, after detain- 
ing Mr. Smith and his companion for an hour and a half or two hours, they 
let them go. They made no attempt, says Mr. Smith, to take anything forcibly 
from him, though in a pilfering manner they helped themselves to some small 
articles of little value (a box of matches, some tobacco, and a pocket-handker- 
chief) from his pocket. One of them asked Mr. Smith also to give him a pipe, 
which he did. Mr. Smith and his companion appear to have behaved with 
calmness and temper on the occasion. I am bound to say that I think the 
proceeding was, under the circumstances, a very injudicious one, and almost 
amounted to a culpable provocation on our part which must in some degree 
extenuate the offence of the Zulus. Atthe same time the latter had, of course, 
no right to act as they did, and an apology for the act, together with a small 
fine to mark the offence, may very properly be demanded” (p. 173). 


One need not have had dealings with barbarians to recognise that 
this is the language of sobriety, moderation, good sense, and right 
feeling. We are therefore not at all surprised to find that Sir Bartle 
Frere cannet concur in the lenient views of his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


“Mr. Smith,” replies Sir Bartle Frere, ‘‘ was beyond a doubt on the Natal 
side of the water; to seize him, to carry him across the water, to take from him 
any small articles he had on his person, to detain him for an hour-and-a-half, 
and to threaten his life, whether done by the King’s order or only by his border 
guards, and subsequently only tacitly approved by his not punishing the 
offenders, seems to me a most serious insult and outrage, and should be severely 
noticed” (p. 176). 


It will hardly be believed that in one of his gloomy despatches to 
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Sir M. Hicks-Beach, deploring the “ precarious prospect of preserving 
peace much longer,” Sir Bartle Frere actually vindicates his fore- 
bodings by this trumpery affair. He admits the indiscretion of his 
countrymen, but “it is evident,” he says sorrowfully, “that it is but 
a precarious state of peace which is liable to be broken as a conse- 
quence of such an indiscretion.”' This is one of the matters for 
which we are now at war. It is the rape of Mr. Smith’s pipe and 
pocket-handkerchief, that we are now avenging with carnage and 
ruin. 

The next raid is more serious. Sirayo is one of the great men of 
Cetywayo’s country. Two of Sirayo’s wives ran away ; one version 
is that they were tired of Sirayo, and eloped with two men; another 
that Sirayo had been ill, and that his illness was due to some evil 
bewitchment wrought upon him by the acts of these women. The 
unfortunate women at different times and places escaped over the 
Buffalo River into the territory of Natal. By-and-by (July, 1878) 
two of Sirayo’s sons gathered parties of their people together, passed 
over to the soil of Natal, and seized the women in the kraals of 
natives with whom they had taken refuge. Without doing the 
slightest injury to any white or black resident of the colony, they 
carried the women back to their own land, and there dealt with them 
as the French dramatist the other day urged that all such offenders 
should be dealt with: they slew them.” Now this violent and 
riotous action of two hot-headed youths was undoubtedly an offence 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was justified in exacting repara- 
tion, but it was no raid against European settlers or English subjects. 

Cetywayo, on receiving Sir H. Bulwer’s remonstrance and demands, 
sent an explanation,’ an apology, and fifty pounds. The money was 
sent back, with a request for the surrender of the young men. 
Cetywayo is not so absolute as it has suited some of our officials to 
represent. It is no easy thing for him to give up the sons of one of 
his great barons; and it was at least not a thing to be done without 
the sanction of the great council of the nation. 


‘*The views of the nation,” says Sir H. Bulwer, ‘‘ we are not yet in posses- 
sion of. There are only two ways by which, so far as I can see, due reparation 
for this offence can be made, namely, either by the surrender of those who 
committed the outrage or the ringleaders, which secures the personal punish- 
ment of the offenders, or else by the payment of a fine by the King and nation 
so heavy as to be a punishment on the nation, and a sufficient guarantee and 
security against the commission of similar offences in future. I should, myself, 
be disposed to accept either, because either will, I think, meet the object we 
have in view; and, if the nation elects that the punishment shall fall upon 








(1) C. 2220, p. 305. (2) C. 2220, pp. 195—8. 
3) See C. 2220, p. 266, for Cetywayo’s message, August 24, 1878. 
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itself instead of upon the persons of the individual offenders, it may be said that 
it has a right so to elect, but the penalty should be made a heavy one.” 


While the matter was under consideration, our military prepara- 
tions in Natal were proceeding and causing the liveliest excitement 
and alarm in Zululand. Cetywayo sent down to know what it all 
meant, and what he had done. Is it a thing to be wondered at that 
he delayed the surrender of the two young men, when he saw how 
much reason there was to believe that neither that nor anything else 
could avert the war ? 

These are examples of the pretexts on which this war has been 
begun, and has been begun as if there were not a moment to lose. 
We read page after page of these books in search of some shadow 
of a reason for instant action. The search is vain. And Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach felt it to be vain. It is not to be forgotten that this 
decisive action was taken without the knowledge or sanction of the 
home authorities. We have been plunged into a costly war without 
the consent of our own government, and in the face of warnings 
from the Secretary of State that such consent would not very readily 
be given. The Secretary for the Colonies might well write :— 


‘“‘T may observe that the communications which had previously been received 
from you had not entirely prepared them for the course which you have deemed 
it necessary to take. The representations of Lord Chelmsford and yourself last 
autumn as to the urgent need of strengthening Her Majesty’s forces in South 
Africa were based upon the imminent danger of an invasion of Natal by the 
Zulus, and the inadequate means at that time at your disposal for meeting it. 
In order to afford protection to the lives and property of the colonists, the rein- 
forcements asked for were supplied, and in informing you of the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I took the opportunity of impressing upon you the 
importance of using every effort to avoid war. But the terms which you have 
dictated to the Zulu King, however necessary to relieve the Colony in future 
from an impending and increasing danger, are evidently such as he may not 
improbably refuse, even at the risk of war; and I regret that the necessity for 
immediate action should have appeared to you so imperative as to preclude you 
from incurring the delay which would have been involved in consulting Her 
Majesty’s Government upon a subject of so much importance as the terms which 
Cetywayo should be required to accept before those terms were actually pre- 
sented to the Zulu King.”! 


Apart from the inconceivable impolicy of the way in which the 
resolution to break up Cetywayo’s army was first rashly carried into 
execution, against the advice of competent counsellors on the spot, 
and without the sanction and to the great surprise of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach at home, let us consider the general maxims by which 
Sir Bartle Frere defends—not his precipitancy, for there is no 
ostensible defence of that—but the imperious substance of his ulti- 


(1) January 23, 1879, p. 198. 
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matum. There is, let me say to begin with, a contention that, at 
Cetywayo’s installation as King of the Zulus in 1873, the English 
agent who was present was there as the representative of the suze- 
rainty of England, and that therefore the promises made on that 
occasion wére made not only to the Zulu nation, but to the British 
government. The Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, after examining 
the papers relative to the proceedings on the occasion, confesses 
himself struck with the defectiveness of the proof of such a position 
as is now assumed, having been sufficiently declared, accepted, and 
sustained: he thinks that the contention of the assertion of our 
suzerainty could be as strongly denied as maintained.’ But the 
point is not important, except as exemplifying the recklessness with 
which Sir Bartle Frere takes for granted all that makes in favour of 
the sovereign right of the English government to do as they please. 
The special point necd not be laboured, because the High Com- 
missioner says :— , 


“Tt is clear to my mind that our right to interfere with his proceedings 
rests on a different, and [ think a higher ground than that of any prescriptive 
dependence of the Zulu sovereign on us. It is simply our own right of self- 
preservation. I would not for an instant question our responsibility for putting 
an end to a system which locks up all the manhood of the country in a com- 
pulsory celibacy, considered by the despot necessary to tho efficiency of his 
army, a system which destroys all private property and industry, which forbids 
all improvement by civilisation or education, and relies solely on a regular 
course of murder and plunder by armed bands of the King’s soldiers for the 
replenishment of the royal exchequer. I will not attempt to measure our 
national guilt, or innocence, for allowing such a state of things to continue 
under a virtual, if not avowed protection, supplying the despot with arms to 
keep his people down, and preventing all natural remedies by foreign conquest 
as well as by internal resistance to his tyranny. But our right to interfere 
with him, and compel him to govern as well asa good and peaceable native 
ruler can govern, rests on the first law of nature, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion” (p. 129). 


Now some people would maintain that, if it were proved that war 
with the Zulus were essential to the preservation of the European set- 
tlements, even then war would not be justifiable. But that extreme 
doctrine is not wanted here. We may accept the Iligh Com- 
missioner’s premise, and still reject his conclusions. We have pre- 
served ourselves for nearly a quarter of a century with Cetywayo and 
his army on our borders, and how ? By moderation, prudence, good- 
will, and justice. Sir Bartle Frere, like all men of the bad and in- 
competent school to which he belongs, holds that you can only be 
safe by war. These opinions, which have now at last been banished 
from our dealings with European nations, flourish in all their baleful 


(1) P. 169. See also Sir M. Hicks-Beach to the same effect, p. 115. 
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vigour in our dealings with inferior races. What we insist—and 
the proposition is not an arbitrary and @ priori proposition, but is 
supported by some of the best evidence from colonial administrators 
—is that it is exactly in your dealings with inferior races that you 
ought most sedulously to follow the same spirit which has gradually 
banished violence, harshness, and cruel repression from the conduct 
of the young, from the treatment of the insane, and from the punish- 
ment of criminals, and has substituted in the place of those dark 
processes a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example, and calm self-possession. In 
vain do we search these blue-books for one single proof or reasonable 
presumption that anything had happened to change the old relations 
between ourselves and the Zulus, except the change that had come 
over the spirit of our administration, the change from equity and 
conciliatoriness, to fraud and violence. 

Policy, however, in the hands of men like Sir T. Shepstone and 
Sir Bartle Frere, does not change without a reason, end the reason 
here is tolerably clear after due consideration. “Our intercourse 
with the Zulus,” wrote Sir T. Shepstone (Nov. 15, 1875), “ is regu- 
lated by a sort of tacit understanding, which has grown out of our 
relative positions and the circumstances which from time to time 
have arisen out of them. This intercourse is in the nature of things 
frequent and intimate, and has been so ever since the establishment 
of Natal as a British colony thirty years ago, and it has been effee- 
tual in maintaining peace and good-will between this Government 
and the Zulus.” This scene of peace and good-will has been trans- 
formed to the ruin of war, simply because Cetywayo asserted a claim 
which proves to be just, but which it did not please Sir 'T. Shep- 
stone, for reasons which are tolerably plain, to admit. 

Two things are at the bottom of the change. The first is the 
necessity under which Sir T. Shepstone laboured of justifying his 
annexation of the Transvaal ; justifying it, I mean, to the Boers who, 
as has been shown, cherish the bitterest resentment against the sup- 
pressor of their government. The Administrator naturally thinks 
that if he can triumphantly carry out the policy of encroachment 
which the Boers failed in maintaining for themselves, and if he can 
set his heel on the neck of their enemies, then they will begin cheer- 
fully to acquiesce in the new rule, and to admit that the Administra- 
tor’s policy was right. Sir Bartle Frere has been inoculated with 
this idea. There is a casual paragraph in one of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
despatches to the Secretary of State, which explicitly admits the 
importance that he attaches to the effect of a triumph over the Zulus 
upon the Boers. The Boers, he says— 


“The Boers, like the natives, are now watching what we do in our discus- 
sions with the Zulus. If they sco that we are able to do what they them- 
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selves could not effect, by keeping the Zulusn check, the Boers will 
acquiesce, with more or less equanimity, in the justice of our annexation of the 
Transvaal, Otherwise they will consider that this, at least for the grounds we 
assigned, is invalid ; and even if they abstain from resistance to authority, they 


will submit with a bitter and not ill-founded sense of the insufficiency of our 
justification.” ? 


That is Sir T. Shepstone’s secret ; a crime is to cover a blunder. 
The Zulus are to be sacrificed to please the Boers. He made a mis- 
take in annexing the Transvaal, and next, by way of making the 
best of his mistake, he leads the High Commissioner to a policy which 
will end in the wanton destruction of thousands of lives, in the expen 
diture of some millions of the money of the English people, and in a 
legacy of inextricable confusion. 

The second element is Sir Frere’s belief in the mission of England 
as a great civilising power. I believe in England’s civilising power 
too, but only on condition that every maxim which Sir Bartle 
Frere’s school think capital, shall be finally condemned by English 
opinion as infamous. His despatches abound in phrases of edifica- 
tion about our obligations as a civilised and Christian government, 
about our national guilt in sanctioning elements antagonistic to 
civilisation and Christianity, and so forth. When I come across 
such phrases in a blue-book, I shudder; they always precede a mas- 
sacre. They meant here that we were putting arms into the hands 
of the most ferocious tribes that we could find to take our side; that 
gunpowder waggons with their red flags were obstructing the roads 
of Natal; that we had got a Gatling gun, particularly recommended 
for dealing death to massed groups, and warranted to turn Zulus into 
carrion at the rate of so many discharges per second. 

One of Sir Bartle Frere’s despatches to Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
encloses extracts from a sermon then lately preached in Trinity 
Church, Grahamstown. He does not agree with all the views expressed, 
but he recommends them to attention as “ the outspoken opinions of a 
thoughtful religious man.”’? It is a matter for regret that the views 
of the thoughtful religious man cannot be set forth here in all their 


length, but a few samples will serve to show the tenour of his dis- 
course. 


‘It is needful to remember that wo are in this country as Colonists. This 
is not our fatherland. This land formerly belonged to barbarians. These 
farms which we sell and purchase, these pasture ficlds where we graze our 
cattle, these acres which we plough and sow, these erven upon which we build 
our houses and plant our orchards, these forests where we gather our timber 
—all belonged to these Kafir tribes. We came, we saw, we conquered, so that 
now we are the possessors of the soil. Sometimes we forget this. Because we 


(1) December 10, 1878. C. 2222, p. 185. 
(2) June 1, 1878. C. 2144, p. 221. 
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consider ourselves to be a superior race, because we profess to be civilisers, we 
think that we have a better right to this country than its original occupants. 
We can develop its resources! We can improve its productiveness! We can 
make it contribute to our wealth! Better far, we say, that we should keep a 
firm hold of it than that it should be in possession of a degraded and barbarous 
race. Seeing, then, that thisis the case, is it not natural, is it not human, that 
these people should have no affection for us, that they should not cherish any 
deep-rooted loyalty, but that they should ever be on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to recover their lost country? The marvel rather is that they have been 
so peaceful and tractable, and willing to serve us, and that they have not long 
ago combined to make an effort to recover their lost territory. Observe, how- 
ever, that I do not argue that we have no right to be here. Ido not affirm 
that we should never have set foot on South African soil. Ido not contend 
that we should not have deprived the Kafir of the country where his forefathers 
lived, I wish you simply to remember this fact, that we are now living and 
working and enriching ourselves on a soil towards which the native looks with 
a wistful eye. I believe that the Lord ‘hath delivered it into our hands,’ but 
then the question arises, have there not been with us, even with ourselves, 


‘Now, I have all along maintained, and I maintain it still, that this Gaika 
tribe, who are our more immediate neighbours, is the key to the whole Native 
Question. Had we acted wisely towards them, had we been able to exercise 
authority over them, had we taught them that they are our subjects, as well as 
showed them the equity of our laws, then the other tribes whom we are hastily 
annexing would have seen that the British Government is the best, the wisest, 
and the most just on the face of God’s earth. We had it in our power by our 
rule over Sandilli and his people to show what stuff we were made of; we had 
the opportunity given to us of instructing other tribes through them as to the 
system of our rule. Instead of that, what did we do? We simply allowed 
these Gaikas to live and act as they pleased... .. The chiefs strove to the 
very utmost of their ability to point out to their people that their rule is better 
than ours, and that their national customs must be observed. We adjudicated 
on cases of polygamy ; we polluted our courts by listening to and deciding upon 
questionable acts ; we did not see to it that the day of rest was observed ; we sent our 
native police to arrest prisoners, and exact fines, and listen to law-suits on this day 
of rest. Is there not in all this sin against the Lord our God? ... . 

‘God has been very gracious to us; He has allowed us to enjoy well-nigh 
30 years of peace, and now before the plot of combination which has been 
spoken of was ripe, has caused it to burst, and why? In order, I firmly believe, 
that we might have our sins of misrule unmasked to us, in order that they may 
be brought prominently into view. Let us thank God for His mercy, for His 
forbearance in haying saved us from a widespread war, but whilst we are 
thankful let us also humble ourselves, for we have great reason to do so. Now 
isacrisisin our history. Did time permit I would point out to you several 
golden opportunities in the past which God gave us to solve the native ques- 
tion, so far as our immediate neighbours are concerned, but which we allowed 
to pass unimproved, and we have suffered for it. We are now favoured with 
another...... 

“Let us see to it that defensive measures are adopted, and that we are 
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prepared, if need be, by a resort to arms, to enforce any measure which has the 
welfare of these tribes as its chief object. If this scourge of war leads to the 
study of the native question, and to the adoption of a sound, vigorous, and 
righteous native policy, then the Lord hath dealt very graciously with us, for 
He has reminded us of our sins before it is too late, and because we have thus 
humbled ourselves He has shown mercy, and given usa fresh opportunity to 
correct our faults and shortcomings.......”! 


“No, my young friend,” said Mr. Chadband, “1 will not let you 
alone. And why? Because I am a harvest labourer, because I am 
a toiler and a moiler, because you are delivered over unto me, and 
are become as a precious instrument in my hands.” Has it never 
occurred to this thoughtful religious man, to this impious and 
sanguinary fanatic, who thus takes the name of the Lord his God in 
vain, adding the fuel of theological bigotry to the flames of colonial 
avarice, cupidity and race-hatred, that the same Zulu who hit upon 
the difficulties of the Old Testament, may be acute enough to see 
that to talk of the scourge of war as a sweet opportunity and gracious 
mercy of the Lord, is blasphemously to violate both the letter and 
the spirit of the New Testament? We may read how Andreas 
Pretorius, the first President of the Transvaal Republic, nourished 
himself every day on a chapter in the book of Deuteronomy, in 
which the chosen race is bidden to make the people of every city 
tributaries to them, and should the people of that city refuse, then— 
“‘when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into thine hands, thou 
shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of the sword—thou 
shalt save alive nothing that breatheth.” In taking over the Trans- 
vaal, then, are we to inherit the ferocious spirit of it founder ? What 
is the difference between Sir Bartle Frere’s thoughtful religious 
man, and the monks who incited Cortes and his conquistadores to 
light the fires of the Inquisition among the unfortunate natives of 
South America? It would only be too easy, for alas, the satire isas 
old as Christianity, to mock at the priests of the creed of brotherly love 
and meekness and charity, ‘wading through slaughter to a’ pulpit, to 
preach how blessed are the peacemakers. But the spirit of mockery 
dies away in us, in shame and humiliation that we, whose fathers 
could take no rest until they had cleared the name of their land 
from the stain of cruelty and injustice to the negro slave, are now 
once more embarking on that very course of policy towards a lower 
race which from our childhood upwards we have all been taught to 
abhor in the Spanish and Portuguese tyrants of the sixteenth century, 
and which strewed a hemisphere with such states as Mexico, drifting 
and festering like a leviathan wreck on the tideless heavy waters of 
that worst barbarism which comes of the corruption of civilisation. 

Meanwhile, there is some good evidence on the subject of South 


(1) C. 2144, p. 225, &c. 
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African missionaries, which I should like to quote. A Special 
Commissioner, of great experience in dealing with inferior races, was 
sent out to the Orange River Territory by the Duke of Newcastle 
five-and-twenty years ago. Sir George Clerk’s despatches on the 
whole subject of our position in South Africa are full of interest, and 
what he says of missionaries is this :—‘Instead of the humble 
missionary going first, trusting to his pious life, and to the example 
of his simple disinterested conversions, entirely divested of secular 
views, it has too often happened not only that a trafficking mercan- 
tile undertaking has, as a means of support, been projected by 
him,” but he cajoles out of the chiefs large grants of land, which 
are paraded as evidence of the strength and prosperity of the sect 
that he represents. I have no space for Sir George Clerk’s illustra- 
tion of the insolence of these men towards the representatives of the 
English Government. But the protest with which he leaves the 
matter is so relevant to the present situation, as to deserve quota- 
tion :—‘‘ Another unfortunate circumstance,” he says, “ I consider to 
be that the introduction of religious guides and teachers among the 
native tribes in South Africa generally has been accompanied by a 
flourish of Government patronage and declaration, or printed pro- 
clamation of a Governor’s desire and intention to promote religion, 
humanity, and civilization—an object which every Christian Govern- 
ment is supposed to strive to effect. It is just as well, especially on 
a colonial frontier, when aiming at the subversion of the barbarous 
customs of wild but independent savages, the diffusion of Christian 
doctrines, and the ascendancy of the principles of civilised existence, 
not to aspire at the same time to declaim loudly about British 
supremacy.’’! 

Every page of the present deplorable correspondence recalls 
these wise words. If you want to civilise Cetywayo, or to civilise 
so many of his people as your Gatlings spare, you will not do it by 
breaking up a system of society which, barbarous as it may seem, is 
still a sort of polity, and still keeps men together in a state that is 
a long way removed from the abnormal chaos that will follow the 
departure of our troops. The Commissioner of 1853, from whom we 
have just been quoting, points out “how remarkable it is, that in a 
pastoral race of barbarians they are so little addicted to yield to 
the temptation of committing depredations”’ on the herds of their 
neighbours, unless under the influence of provocation in a time of 
war. Such a piece of morality is not surprising or remarkable at all. 
It is childish to let disgust at brutal rites blind us to the fact that in 
these things too there is a law, and that behind them lies an order 
which you cannot replace at a stroke by the order and the ideas of 

(1) Further Correspondence respecting Orange River Territory, laid before Parlia- 
ment, April 10, 1854, p. 52. 9 
cc 
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an advanced society. Nature will not have her hand forced. You 
cannot forestall the trophies of time. Even assuming it to be the 
destiny of England to supersede the poor germs of civilisation 
among these less fortunate members of the human family, it is not 
by the violent and precipitate annexation of kingdoms and pro- 
vinces on fraudulent pretexts, that such an end is to be gained. 
Civilisation would have extended in Zululand in a normal way. 
The people would have come down to Natal for the railways, and 
would have been silently influenced by what they saw there. Cety- 
wayo and his chiefs might have been induced to send children down 
to Natal to school, as we know them to have been disposed to do.' 
A few hundred pounds expended in such ways as these would have 
done more to extend our influence peacefully than millions of war- 
money and long trains of Gatlings. Patience, caution, moderation 
—but before all else patience—these are the keywords of a true 
policy if, in professing to civilise South Africa, you are not to re- 
barbarize England. 

The present writer is not one of those who think that war is 
never necessary, or that war against Aborigines is never justifiable. 
But war is so tremendous a process, so hideous while it lasts, and 
after it has come to an end, so far-reaching, so subtle, and often so 
deadly, both in its material consequences and in its moral reaction 
on the character alike of conquerors and conquered, that I say it is a 
process which we are bound to guard with a more religious watchful- 
ness, a more jealous scrupulosity, a sharper anxiety of conscience, 
than any other part or incident in our whole national life. It has 
been absurdly contended that the hour of war is no fitting time for 
judging policy. It is the only time at which we can hope that the 
public will seriously think of the matter at all; and what is impor- 
tant is that now when the struggle is going on, between the lines of 
every telegram that tells them of the fine practice of their guns, the 
valour of their soldiers, and the brilliant successes of their generals, 
our people should see written in letters of flame that this war is 
one of the worst crimes that has been perpetrated in our history. 
We shall be told that this is not patriotism. There has been enough 
within the last three years of that canting and insolent nonsense. 
We are as good patriots as they are. We have as much pride as 
they in the greatness of England, because it has been in the main 
the greatness of humanity and right. We exult as ardently as they 
do in the immense realm on which, as they boast, the sun never 
sets; but we exult in it only because we insist that over the length 
and breadth of that realm there shall be perpetually shed the beams 
of the far more radiant and glorious sun of human justice and sove- 
reign beneficence. Epiror. 


(1) See an article in Maemillan’s Magazine for March, 1878, entitled A Visit to King 
Cetshwayo. 
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Tue Republic in the true sense of the word is hardly a month old in 
France, and the difference which a few weeks have produced is 
already visible on all sides. And it is far more visible to one who 
observes it on the spot, than it can be to those who catch but faint 
echoes of the change across the channel, in a hurried column of pro- 
miscuous telegrams. As we watch it in the midst of the movement, 
the prevailing spirit appears as one of confidence. After eight years 
of struggle France has established a Republic, real, solid, and 
peaceful. The President, Senate, and Chamber; the ministry, the 
military and civil services; the government, the electors, the public, 
the press, speakers and writers, are all at last in fair harmony and 
working agreement. Whilst the parties hostile to the Republic are 
disorganized and hopeless to a degree that they have never before 
appeared, the friends of the constitution appear like men conscious 
that they have behind them, as no doubt they have, the immense 
weight of the nation. . 

The difficulties in the way of this, the greatest political experiment 
of our age—the closing of the French Revolution, and the founding 
of a permanent Republic in the midst of monarchic Europe—are 
still undoubtedly great. They are great both without and within. 
Wars like that of 1870, and insurrections like that of 1871, are not 
to be wiped out from the history of a nation in less than a generation. 
The traces of these great events still float on the surface of the deep 
calm stream like the foam and the eddies below Niagara. And he 
would be a very sanguine or a very superficial observer of French 
politics who should think that, with M. Waddington at the Foreign 
Affairs, France has nothing to do but to pay compliments and 
receive them from her European neighbours, or that with M. Grévy 
for President of the Republic, all French Republicans have got 
everything that they can desire. Within and without France has 
her difficulties before her, and one of the best signs of the day is that 
all serious Frenchmen seem perfectly alive to this fact. Still, on 
the whole, the tone of the Republican body at least, of all sections 
of it, from the most hesitating converted Orleanist to the most 
factious Irreconcilable, exhibits the belief that the French Republic 
has a better prospect before it than it has ever had before. 

It is a time in France of new departures. The Republic governed 
by Republicans is a new departure, the most emphatic of all. So is 
the surrender of the old parties. The Bonapartists begin to hedge ; 
Raoul Duval is a good Republican; Baron Haussmann will no 
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longer sit with the Corsicans; and the Figaro forswears politics, 
much as Falstaff forswears sack. The only surviving minister of 
Louis Philippe becomes the latest life-senator by the unanimous 
choice of the Republican majority. The Minister of War rises in the 
tribune and calmly says, ‘“‘ Without doubt the ‘ Marseillaise’ will be 
treated by the army as the national air of France.” Epaulettes and 
swords are no longer in fashion in official places. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the French army is a man who never in his life wore a 
cocked hat, or a particle of lace on his coat; and the French army 
is practically under civilian control as much as our own. Hardly 
more soldiers are now to be seen in the streets of Paris than in the 
streets of London, and nobody but the bonnes seem to feel their 
absence. The new President has but one fixed idea in politics, and 
that is to efface the person in power, and to exhibit only the power 
of the law. The Marshal, whom he has just displaced, says, “ M. 
Grévy, you are the most honest man I know!”’ and the Marshal’s 
friends submit with a good grace. The Republican parties have 
certainly not decided to agree; but they all agree in saying, “ And 
now to work!” And really the amount of practical work, adminis- 
trative and legislative, that has been done in the few weeks that 
have elapsed since M. Grévy became President is something remark- 
able. The mot d’ordre which one hears five times a day (and which 
even M. Emile de Girardin finds it pay to enforce every evening) is 
a new departure in itself. ‘Surtout, point de Blague!” Truly this 
is a very remarkable result in the ninetieth year since the Feast of 
Pikes. 

In a state of things in which so much is new, the organization of 
the Government itself is not among the least of the new things. As 
a problem of constitutional law it will probably be found that the 
actual constitution of France is a far from simple or familiar experi- 
ment. It is anything but easy to analyze the existing system of 
Government and to determine the proportional weight of its various 
elements. We are constantly debating the question, wherein lies 
the true centre of power in the France of to-day ? Is the Presidency 
more like that of the United States, or more like a simple constitu- 
tional Monarchy? What are the respective positions in actual 
power of the President of the Republic, of the First Minister, of the 
President of the Chamber? Is M. Gambetta in the position of Mr. 
Brand, or in the position of M. Rouher under the Empire? Is M. 
Waddington on even terms ‘with Lord Beaconsfield and Prince 
Bismarck as the prime minister of a party with an immense majority ; 
or is M. Waddington in the same position as Mr. Hayes’s Secretary 
of State? Is M. Grévy the real ruler of France, as Oliver Crom- 
well was the real ruler of England; or does he occupy the place of 
the King of the Belgians, of Dr. Schenk, the respected President of 
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the Swiss Confederation, or of President Hayes in America? Lastly, 
how far is a Ministry in France the master of the two Houses, or the 
servant of the two Houses, or of either House? Does the future of 
the party depend on M. Waddington, on M. Grévy, or on M. 
Gambetta, or on no one of them ? 

It is pretty clear that these questions, important as they are, do 
not admit of any simple answer. The elements of the actual system 
in France are decidedly complicated, and leave room for a great 
deal of modification by men and by circumstances. It will be seen 
that it is open to the First Minister, or to the President of the 
Republic, or to the President of the Chamber, being, any one of 
them, a man of transcendent powers, to make himself the real ruler 
of France when the balance of forces is tolerably even. Down to 
the beginning of this year, everything was in abeyance. The 
President of the Republic was the sulky captive of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which itself was neutralised by a hostile Senate. A ministry 
had been forced on Marshal Macmahon, whilst it was itself barely 
tolerated by the Chamber of Deputies. On the other hand, the 
Chamber could not insist on a ministry after its own heart, or attempt 
legislation such as it was sent up to promote, because it was check- 
mated by an adverse Senate, and a practically hostile body of officials. 
Hence there has been a whole year of simple expectation. The key 
of the position was the Senatorial election of January 5th. The 
great Republican triumph brought the two Chambers into effective 
harmony with each other. This virtually determined the resigna- 
tion of the Marshal. And that practically involved a new ministry 
frankly willing to carry out the views of the great Republican 
majority, not only in active legislation but in recasting the whole 
administrative body, civil, military, judicial, and diplomatic. 

It is obviously open to a man, or to a set of men, with energy and 
a strong purpose, to determine in a new way the true centre of 
power. As matters stand, the various powers are feeling their way, 
and settling into fixed relations. The constitution is still in a some- 
what fluid condition. But it can hardly be doubted that of the 
three powers at present at work, Presidency, Ministry, Chamber, 
the ministry is the least stable and the least master of the situation. 
It could indeed hardly be otherwise. For nearly thirty years at 
least, ministers in France have been rarely anything but agents and 
servants of some real ruler behind them, and they have never once 
been the representatives of the national feeling, or even the chiefs of 
adominant party. Louis Napoleon chose his ministers, just as he 
chose his generals or his ambassadors, as the best men whom he could 
get to serve the immediate purpose. The last thing he ever expected 
of them was to appear to the nation as rulers, or to represent a party 
great or small. And he changed them as soon as they failed to 
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serve the turn, as soon as they seemed to be becoming too unpopular 
or too powerful. M. Thiers chose ministers with whom he more or 
less agreed, according as circumstances and the Assembly permitted 
him to act ; and Marshal Macmahon had various ministers forced on 
him by invisible coalitions and coteries. But no minister, not even 
the Duc de Broglie, can be said to have been the real head of a 
dominant party in the nation. Nor has any minister within these 
thirty years held power in France by virtue of his commanding a 
solid parliamentary majority. Parliamentary majorities undoubtedly 
placed M. Thiers in power, and then Marshal Macmahon ; but they 
were presidents, not ministers, and their ministers were simply their 
agents. And, for the present at least, the habits and elements of the 
Chamber make a settled parliamentary majority, a thing to count on 
like Lord Beaconsfield’s majority, or Count Cavour’s majority, 
entirely impossible in France. 

There are, in fact, none of the conditions there which make the 
Prime Minister in England the real source of power, and the 
practical embodiment of the dominant policy for the time being. 
Ministers in France are not at all of necessity members of either 
Chamber, and they not unfrequently belong to neither. They have 
the right of addressing the Chamber, but they often appear there 
simply to be put on their trial. There is no standing parliamentary 
representative of each department in both houses. The serious work 
of examining measures almost always takes place in the bureaus. 
And the ministers who are not members of the House are not 
members of the bureaux. It is impossible for ministers, who are 
public officials, but not, except by accident, members of the Chamber, 
and who have no control over the business of the House, or over the 
work of its committees, to obtain what we call an efficient control 
over the House, or even to form a compact and permanent majority 
in the House. 

On the other hand, if the ministers are not chiefs of a dominant 
parliamentary party, they have no other representative character. 
They are not the choice of the nation in any sense; they hardly 
ever address the nation as Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone does ; 
and they are very often wholly unknown to the country outside some 
official or political group. The Prime Minister is himself distinctly 
nominated by a ruler, and not by his outgoing predecessor, or by a 
sovereign performing a complimentary duty. He does not select 
his colleagues in anything like the same sense that an English 
Prime Minister does ; his colleagues are not at all in the same degree 
of harmony with him, or in subordination to him, as with us; and 
he certainly cannot get rid of them with anything like the same 
facility. When they meet in council it is not he who presides and 
leads the council, but the President of the Republic whose ministers 
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they are, and who, even when he is Marshal Macmahon, is far from 
being an ornamental and simply nominal chairman. 

It is a necessary result of a system which makes political activity 
centre in the choice of a President of the Republic, that the Prime 
Minister can hardly be the first power in the State. A great 
parliamentary statesman might possibly, in course of years, create 
the conditions in which he might form a party and ultimately 
occupy the position of Count Cavour or Lord Palmerston ; but none 
of the elements exist at present. We cannot too completely recog- 
nise to ourselves that, given the present conditions there, a ministry 
in France is not the same thing as a ministry in England, and that 
a change of ministers has much less significance than it has with us. 
The future of the French Republic depends on things of which the 
permanence of M. Waddington’s Cabinet is one of the least. No 
one can see M. Waddington and his colleagues sitting on the official 
bench of the Chamber of Deputies, of which only a small part of 
them are members (the official bench which has often been merely a 
dock to so many unlucky ministers), without an irresistible impres- 
sion that the Prime Minister is in no sense whatever the ‘leader of 
the House.”” He has no control over its business ; he attends there 
to give explanations and to hear remonstrances or advice. But he 
does not affect, and he does not possess, any acknowledged ascen- 
dancy over the Chamber; and it is difficult to see how he can pos- 
sibly obtain it. M. Waddington is a very popular and a very 
capable man ; but since in the Chamber the business of the day and 
the conduct of the debate are in the control of M. Gambetta; since 
in the Senate he has to meet so many politicians of vastly greater 
experience and reputation ; since in council he has to conform to the 
decisions of M. Grév y, whose position and judgment are alike supe- 
rior to his own, it is quite clear that M. Waddington is not the 
person who really holds power in France. 

Is the President, then, the preponderant element in the French 
Republic as he is in the United States? Does M. Grévy hold the 
place of General Grant, or even of M. Thiers, during his tenure of 
the office? It cannot be denied that the President of the French 
holds a very different position from that of the President of the 
American Republic. The latter is chosen by the entire nation ; and 
his election is the great and almost single battle-field of rival parties. 
He is elected wholly independently of the two Houses ; he can act, 
and to some extent govern, without them, and in many ways he can 
appeal over their heads to the nation, his real constituents. Circum- 
stances and the more recent history of the country have brought 
the Congress into a doubtful position in public opinion, and what the 
civil war and its consequences gave in importance to the President 
they took away from the Congress. All these circumstances are 
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different in France. There the President of the Republic is chosen, 
not by the nation, but by the two Houses. As a fact, he was little 
known to the country; his election was a parliamentary coup de main, 
and he is in no sense the chief of a great party. The constitution 
and recent history have given an immense place to the Senate and the 
Chamber ; and the President of the Republic cannot appear in either. 
M. Thiers was undoubtedly the head of a great party, and the best- 
known man in France ; and he possessed the right of addressing the 
Assembly, and exercised it. On the other hand, circumstances have 
centred the political interest round the Chamber of Deputies; it was 
in that that the great battle of the Republicans and the reaction was 
fought. Lastly, the body over which M. Gambetta has so long 
exercised an ascendancy could not be otherwise than a co-ordinate 
power, at least, in the State. 

Hence the constitution, the late history of France, the forms of 
the political struggle, and the personality of M. Gambetta, have all 
created a state of things in which it is far from easy for the 
President of the Republic to exercise anything like paramount 
authority. M. Grévy is, in fact, the nominee of a Chamber which 
circumstances have made the central authority in the nation, which 
is, in a very singular degree, a representative body, and which is 
habitually under the control of a man far more popularly known and 
far more representative than himself. M.Grévy would have, in 
truth, to strain the constitution, and to undo the work of recent 
years, if he were bent on making himself the dominant authority in 
the State. But M. Grévy is the last man in France who would 
consent to strain the constitution, or who would wish to be the 
dominant authority anywhere. M. Grévy is an almost fanatical 
apostle of the idea of no dominant authorities of any kind but the 
laws and the magistrates. And if the history and the silent forces 
of France all tend, as I believe they do, towards personal govern- 
ment of some kind, the sole approaches to it seem occupied by a 
man who has a religious horror of personal government. The 
remarkable change by which the election of President of the 
Republic is given to the Chambers and not to the nation is his own 
cherished principle. To consider himself as the servant of the 
Chambers, to speak of himself as an impersonal exponent of the law, 
to sink himself in his public functions as completely as a judge sinks 
himself in giving judgment, to abstain from presenting himself to 
the French nation at large, from addressing them, from imposing 
his will upon them, almost from affecting to speak in their name— 
this is M. Grévy’s idea of a Republican president. Right or wrong, 
it is not likely that in the hands of a man like that, the office of 
president will be made the central authority of the State. 

It is, therefore, to the two Houses, and especially to the Chamber 
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of Deputies, that we must look for the real seat of power. Circum- 
stances have all combined to place the lower House in a position of 
signal importance. Gambetta seized the occasion of the dissolution 
under the 16th of May to make the struggle almost a duel between 
the Marshal and his council on the one side, and the “363” 
Deputies on the other. The 363 are now 383, or more, and may 
possibly soon nearly reach the famous figure of 400 in a House with 
a nominal total of 534. It is through them, by them, and in their 
name, that the great battle of the Republic has been fought. They 
are, for the most part, working and business politicians, almost all 
men of local influence, and disciplined by a long and most trying 
struggle. And, finally, they have been held together, created as a 
party, and practically trained in politics by M. Gambetta, whom 
nothing can prevent from being the most dominant person in 
France. In the Chamber of Deputies, then, lies, for the present at 
least, the centre of power in France. 

At the same time, if this tendency should ultimately settle into a 
parliamentary government, it will be a parliamentary government 
of a very new and complex kind. If the Chamber of Deputies ever 
becomes the dominant element, it must be remembered that it is 
under conditions which mark it off emphatically from the House of 
Commons. In the first place, there is the Presidency, which all the 
traditions of French history, and the tendency of French habits, 
point out as the natural centre of authority in the nation. And the 
Presidency is now filled by a man who, if his theories drive him to 
neutralise his office, is still a man of imposing character and of solid 
judgment. M. Grévy, in spite of himself, can never quite become a 
constitutional king. Again, the Senate, if it have a smaller vis 
inertie than the House of Lords, and is far inferior to it in strength 
as a purely conservative force, is still made up almost entirely of 
men whose lives have been passed in public affairs, who have 
acquired a great reputation of various kinds, and who, whatever else 
they are, are men of industry and of brains. The Senate in France 
is not made up of a dozen ex-judges, a dozen ex-ministers, a few 
hundred lords-lieutenant of spotless propriety and respectable 
intentions, and a ruck of sporting, fashionable, or dilettanti non- 
entities who are too much bored even to appear in their places. 
Not one French senator in fifty but has been a hard worker all his 
life, but who has had, and may still have, his ambitions and his 
ideas. Consequently, if the Chamber of Deputies is ever to become, 
as it is becoming, the seat of power, it must do so by remaining in 
working harmony with both President and Senate. 

But there is more. If this is ever to become a parliamentary 
government, it will be so by a system highly indirect and singularly 
novel. The actual machinery of Parliament, as now at work in 
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France, constitutes in fact an experiment in political art of a most 
interesting and original kind. The parliamentary government, as 
practised in the Chamber of Deputies, is something totally different 
from parliamentary government with us, as well as different from 
the government of Assemblies such as we have hitherto known it in 
France and elsewhere. What we understand by parliamentary 
government is one in which laws are passed and the executive is 
controlled in public sittings of one or more Chambers. With us the 
House sits for eight or ten hours consecutively ; all measures are 
fully debated, usually several times, in full sitting; not only the 
principle, but the details and clauses of every bill are there discussed 
in the entire House, and the entire process of government, as well as 
that of legislation, goes on under the criticism and subject to the 
pressure of the great party dualism which is always in full activity. 
The ministry are practically, if not technically, the choice of the 
majority of the House of Commons, and are regularly treated as the 
chiefs and representatives of that majority. On their side they have 
a paramount influence over that majority, and consequently over the 
House and the entire Parliament. No serious measure has a chance 
of success unless it initiates with them or is adopted by them. The 
ministry also practically controls the entire business of the House, 
and becomes responsible for the public action of Parliament, since it 
does in effect determine that action. Again, the general course of 
policy, as well as every important measure, is criticised and defended 
from day to day in a perpetual series of great public debates. The 
House of Commons becomes in truth an immense Cabinet, in which, 
under full publicity and by its oratorical and parliamentary resources, 
the Government carries on its work before the nation by means of a 
recognised and unhesitating majority. 

In the typical continental Assembly or Convention, the Govern- 
ment is of an even more democratic type, inasmuch as the ministry 
is usually a mere agency of the Chamber, and there is no settled and 
disciplined majority which follows its party chiefs with unhesitating 
obedience. The consequence is that measures and policies are pub- 
licly debated in a more or less oratorical fashion, and are frequently 
determined under great excitement as the result of a stormy inter- 
change of speeches. A government like this ceases to have much 
continuity, and degenerates often into government by public meeting, 
as our system too often degenerates into government by artificial 
parties. 

Now the French system at present at work is something totally 
different from both systems just described. The key of it lies in the 
fact that the true business is carried on, not in the public sittings, 
but in the small private committees. At this moment these com- 
mittees are eleven in number, in a House actually of five hundred 
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and twenty members. The usual attendance is about thirty, and it 
seldom exceeds forty. The eleven Sureaux are chosen by lot out of 
the entire House, so that a minority is usually able to win one or 
more of the bureaux. The special committees are formed by each of 
these burcauz choosing a member. And all the great questions are 
referred to select committees thus chosen. In them, and not in the 
public sittings, the work is seriously done. These smaller committees 
usually sit in private. None but members are present, and the dis- 
cussions are not made public. The committee chooses its own chair- 
man and its own reporter. The report is ultimately submitted to 
the entire House, which has the right to accept it or modify it at 
will. But the effect of a carefully considered report by a committee 
so doubly sifted is usually decisive, and the recommendations of the 
committee are for the most part accepted. 

The mode in which it works is thus. A measure of great public 
importance—say the law on the Amnesty—is proposed by the 
Government. Instead of the Minister introducing his measure to 
the whole House in a long and elaborate speech, he simply reads his 
projet de loi. This, without any public discussion, is referred to the 
bureau. In these eleven bureaux into which the House is divided 
by lot, the bill is debated. Explanations of the ministers are 
demanded and various amendments are considered, as they can be in 
committees consisting of about thirty persons, where oratorical 
exuberance is out of the question. The eleven bureaux, after debate 
and sufficient consideration, choose each a member of the select com- 
mittee, or in some cases each bureau chooses two members; and to 
this select committee the measure is finally referred. The select 
committee again appoints its sub-committee to examine a special 
branch of the question. The select committee, as does that on the 
electoral inquiry into the elections of October, 1877, may act with 
the most complete secrecy, it can prepare a report in any form, and 
it is usually armed with all the powers of the House. On the report 
of the select committee to the House the public debate is opened. 
But the question by that time has frequently been sifted, arranged, 
or decided ‘in the lobbies ;”’ a few speeches are let off; the report 
has an enormous advantage, both in form and in information, over 
any outside member ; and the House, if the majority are satisfied 
with the committee, usually pass the measure at once. 

The public sittings are very often, in fact, only a sort of solemnity 
and free vent for grievances, vanities, crotchets, and warnings. They 
at present only occupy two or three hours upon four days of the 
week, Even then the cléture at once acts as a stopper upon any 
obstructive tactics, and the habits of most French orators lead them 
to say what they have to say in twenty or thirty minutes at the 
outside. An interpellation, that is, an attack on a minister of 
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the bitterest and most dangerous kind, will be all fired off in eight or 
ten sentences, and the minister’s reply is over in as many minutes. 
With us when Mr. Gladstone makes “ observations,” and the Govern- 
ment “reply” in form, it often occupies the best part of a week. 
But at Versailles they hardly understand these things yet ; a public 
sitting of two hours will dispose of two or three interpellations, 
will hear two or three ministers bring in each a bill, receive the 
reports of two or three select committees, listen or not listen toa 
long harangue from a Bonapartist or an Irreconcilable, will pass 
five or six laws that have been duly worked out in committee, will 
do an immense amount of informal work in the lobbies, and will get 
back to Paris to dinner by six or seven. 

It is plain that this is not parliamentary government in our 
sense, and in fact it is parliamentary government of an altogether 
new order. It is, in fact, government by select committees. These 
select committees, it must be remembered, are chosen by a double 
system of choice ; they work in secret, and they are directed to sift 
technical and administrative details. They are no doubt like our 
select committees, except that they are differently appointed ; they 
have a more representative character ; and whereas our great party 
questions are very rarely referred to a select committee, in France 
the most burning questions are absolutely intrusted to these bodies, 
and their decision is usually decisive. There are now sitting in Paris 
select committees on the great impeachment question and the elec- 
tion of 1877, on the amnesty bill, on the liberty of the press, on the 
right of public meeting, on lay education, on the conscription for 
the army, on the budget, and a number of similar questions of prime 
importance. The work of these special committees is in some ways 
more like that of the Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
than a mere “select committee ” of the House of Commons. They 
are not appointed to shelve questions, to find a working compro- 
mise, or to collect a body of facts and opinions. In France they are 
distinctly appointed in order to work out the great questions, and to 
direct legislation and the executive. And they usually do the work 
very thoroughly and very speedily. 

An institution like this must obviously acquire in time a pre- 
ponderant influence over public affairs, if only they are prepared to 
work hard, and can avoid conflicts amongst themselves and with the 
other powers in the State. Hitherto, it would seem, they retain a 
complete discipline, and give themselves honestly to work. The 
aspect, indeed, of the French deputies is strongly suggestive of 
work. There is a total absence of that turfite and mess-room 
element which gives such distinction to some more ancient parlia- 
ments. Except on the Bonapartist seats there is a singular absence 
of very young men; and the revolutionary type is conspicuous by 
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its absence. The dandy, the club-orator, the millionaire is not 
obtrusiye. Most of them look like business men, of a rather economi- 
cal turn. They might be merchants going on ’Change, or share- 
holders in a railway going toa meeting. As a matter of fact, the 
immense majority of the Republican deputies are men of nothing 
but local reputation and influence, who have been chosen for their 
business habits and their skill in marshalling the party in their 
departments. 

Of course a body like this must require some guiding spirit to 
keep them at work and in harmony. This the Chamber of Deputies 
has hitherto had in M. Gambetta. It is he who practically has 
organized this system of work by small select committees, meeting 
and discussing in private, and keeping a strict control over the 
entire action of government and legislation. His own particular 
committee, that of the budget, has been a type of the new method 
of parliamentary control. Now there is no reason to suppose that 
M. Gambetta will, in any sense, cease to direct this business activity 
of the Chamber. On the contrary, as President, he will be able to 
give a more general and systematic direction to it than he could as 
a private member. What has occurred that the influence of M. 
Gambetta should be lessened with the Republican majority? When 
we reflect, we shall perceive that his influence rested in a very small 
degree on his speeches in the tribune. Under the Dufaure Ministry 
he appeared there very little, and in the great crises he often did 
not appear at all. His work was done in his seat, in the lobbies, in 
the committee rooms, in informal and secret consultations. No man 
probably ever acquired so great an influence over any Chamber who 
so seldom made great speeches in it. About the fact of his ascend- 
ancy there can be no doubt whatever. It was similar to that exer- 
cised by Deak in the Hungarian Chamber, and was acquired by very 
similar means. It was the result of immense knowledge and 
resources, untiring industry and patience in all kinds of business, 
and a large temper and sympathy with every part of the national 
opinion, It was an influence gained by superior knowledge, superior 
judgment, and by the imposing prestige of vast political sagacity. 

The President in the Chamber of Deputies occupies a dominant 
place visible to the eye, and patent in every act. He practically 
arranges the business of the House, in the same way as the ‘“‘ Leader 
of the House” does with us. He has all the authority which the 
Speaker with us might have, if he were at once Mr. Brand and Sir 
Stafford Northcote. He has a perfect right to take part in the 
debates; and M. Gambetta will do so whenever it is needful. He 
will probably make nearly as many speeches. in the tribune as he 
has done in the present Chamber as deputy. He determines the 
mode in which every question is put, the order in which all business 
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is taken, and the proper form of dealing with each incident, law, or 
debate. He is expected to keep deputies straight, to lecture them, 
to cross-examine them, to correct their bad logic, and to rebuke 
them for silly remarks. He can also interfere when he thinks them 
wandering from the question, and also when he thinks they deserve 
a better hearing than they get. All this is quite traditional and 
accepted. M. Dupin would say, “I really cannot let you make 
such an exhibition of yourself.’ And M. de Morny would smile 
cruelly at an orator whom he had interrupted, and say, “ Well, well, 
go on, monsieur.” M. Grévy, the impeccable and impassive Rhada- 
manthus of the Republic, never of course descended to this out- 
rageous insolence, nor will M. Gambetta. M. Grévy did everything 
he could to reduce the President to the level of the Speaker as a 
simple official of the House. But it is quite impossible that 
M. Gambetta, the first member of Parliament in France, can hence- 
forth be less so, because he is officially President. 

The President of the Chamber, be it remembered, is ex officio 
member of all the select committees; and it is part of his duty to see 
that their work is done with dispatch and in due order. M. Gam- 
betta is at this moment President of the Budget Committee, and he 
will in all probability himself move the report of it in the tribune 
before the House. The President of the lower House, who is him- 
self the reporter on the Budget Committee, who has paramount as- 
cendancy in the House, is thus practically, if not officially, the real 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; most assuredly when the Government 
is not very strong, and is nearly his own nomination. And this 
ascendancy which in the Committee on the Budget, the most im- 
portant of all, M. Gambetta exercises in a direct way, he will exercise 
in a more or less indirect way over all the other committees. He 
will have the legal authority to press them for their report; he can, 
if he think fit, himself take part in their sittings and press upon 
them his advice. Without actually controlling their report, he can 
require the report to be made, and perhaps can do much to colour 
its effect. Even if the public sittings of the Chamber were the truly 
essential feature, which they are not, a President, even if he were 
not M. Gambetta, would have a predominant influence. But since 
the real work of the Chamber is done out of the public sittings, the 
President, being as he is M. Gambetta, will be the practical source 
of power. The President of the Chamber of Deputies, be he who he 
may, is in no sense a Speaker. He is legally the second authority 
in France, always at hand to take the place of the first; and who if 
he be a man of great capacity and energy, may be actually the first 
in fact, if not in name. 

As President of the public sittings M. Gambetta bids fair to be- 
come a most striking success. He is courteous, firm, patient, just, 
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and business-like. His complete knowledge of the rules and work 
of the House, his inexhaustible command of parliamentary tactics, 
his skill and energy in repartee and sudden emergencies, his bon- 
homie, his good sense and entire belief in the dignity of his office, 
are already making themselves felt on both sides of the House. He 
is vociferously applauded by the Right when he cuts a Republican 
orator short on a point of order; and the whole Chamber is charmed 
when he begs them to listen to a tedious attack on a minister, ‘for 
the right of interpellation should be jealously guarded by the 
deputies, even when it is pushed,” he cruelly adds, “to the point of 
exaggeration.” M. Gambetta bids fair to make such a president as 
Lord Palmerston might have been, if he had had the constitutional 
task of being at once the leader of the House as well as the Speaker. 

But it is not in the public sittings that the real duties of his own 
office or of the Chamber he directs should be looked for. The public 
are coming to find out that the real business is done out of sight. 
The new fashion in France is to work and not to talk. ‘The serious 
journals, the deputies, the senate, the public utterances of all the 
leading authorities, ring with nothing but work, work! In season 
and out of season, in public, in private, in his journal, and in the 
Chamber, M. Gambetta preaches on the text with which he closed 
his last great speech—Laboremus. He has taken that for the motto 
of the new régime. And the whole of his energy and power of 
infusing ideas is bent on filling the public mind and the mind of the 
deputies with the same conception of work. One can easily see how, 
with such a man and such a situation, with a body of deputies and 
of senators who, whatever else they are, are hardworking men, such 
an idea makes itself felt. M. Gambetta himself sets the example. 
Within a week he had introduced punctuality in the sittings, dis- 
patch in the committees, and a general standard of industry and 
method. 

Since this is the case, it is plain that M. Gambetta had some 
distinct purpose in view when he stepped from the benches to the 
President’s chair. The history of the crisis of January can be 
written without any “secret information,’ or any ‘ unimpeach- 
able authorities.” As things stood, M. Gambetta had no im- 
mediate prospect of being elected President of the Republic. He 
possibly thinks it doubtful if the President of the Republic is 
the real master of the situation. At any rate it was practically 
not open to him, and he hardly desires it as yet. He did not 
aim at being Prime Minister, or any minister, for the very good 
reason that a minister holds not a very important, and certainly 
not a very secure place. But as M. Gambetta could not have the 
first place in France, he very naturally chose that which is the 
second place in authority, and which he may possibly make the 
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first in real influence. He is, in spite of popular impression to tho 
contrary, a man who from his earliest youth has been a most enormous 
worker. His whole ascendancy has been gained by work and not by 
speech. He has an incredible power of business ; and his aim seems 
now to infuse into the Chamber he presides over the genius of work, 
_ and to make it by work the real leader of France. 

If this result be attained, it will be undoubtedly a new and 
remarkable form of parliamentary government. It will be free in a 
great measure from some of the serious defects which have been 
urged against parliamentary government. Legislation and adminis- 
tration will be criticised and controlled not by an unwieldy and 
floating Assembly under the influence of the artificial excitement of 
debate, but by small committees, trained to work, and examining 
each question in a more patient and judicial way. The interruptions 
of factious orators, of bores, and crotchet-mongers, will be relegated 
to the comparatively harmless arena of the public sittings. The 
business men, and the practical men, will gain a considerable ascend- 
ancy ; and the fluent expounders of “eternal principles” will have 
a very limited hearing. Each minister will find himself face to face 
with a select committee of the House, the members of which are 
mostly as well-informed as himself, and who can sift his projects far 
better in private sittings than in the storm of set debates. Of course 
the whole of this scheme of parliamentary control would break to 
pieces unless the Chamber itself could furnish an adequate supply of 
competent men with energy and zeal to make the committees real. 
But that is exactly what the present Chamber of Deputies does pre- 
sent. It has an unusual number of men of industrious habits and 
business capacity, and an unusually small proportion of men with a 
turn for rhetoric. No doubt, also, the machinery would break down 
if the Chamber fell into serious disaccord with the Senate or the 
President and his ministers. But at present there exists a substan- 
tial agreement. Lastly, no such system could long cohere without 
a guiding spirit to keep the party together, to spur the committees 
to combined activity, and to give them in effect a definite and 
common policy. But this guiding spirit the party has long had in 
M. Gambetta. There seems every ground for believing that he has 
now acquired a position where this influence may be exerted in a 
far more thorough and systematic manner, and that without infring- 
ing on the letter or spirit of the constitution, and without the sem- 
blance of personal dictation. I retain in the strongest way my own 
private conviction, the settled conviction of our school, that the 
government of France, however completely Republican, should be 
frankly and openly personal in form. I believe that nothing else 
but personal leadership is suited to the genius of the nation or can 
long be permanent in that country. I believe that France, of al! 
countries, is peculiarly unfitted for parliamentary government in its 
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crude and direct form, and that every attempt to found a real 
parliamentary government in France necessarily deviates into a 
closer and more personal system. As a very real modification of the 
parliamentary system, as a compromise and transitional expedient, 
and especially as a disguised and softened form of personal govern- 
ment, the present system may do good service, and may lead to a 
permanent solution. It is a parliamentary system in which some of 
the worst vices of the parliamentary system are eliminated: a per- 
sonal government in which some of the greatest stumbling-blocks of 
personal government are effectually neutralised or concealed. 

With all this there is no reason why the difficulties and risks in 
the way of the Republic, great as they are, should not be success- 
fully dealt with. The great burdens which cramp and weigh down 
the Republic may be summed up under two heads. The first is the 
fatal legacy of democratic dogma which it has received from the 
zealots who founded the new era in Europe. The second is that 
curse which it inherits from all preceding governments for centuries 
—the belief that it can alter opinions by laws, and can reform social 
states by the arm of the judge and the sword of the police. The 
two things above all others needful are the Republic without the 
fanaticism of democracy, and an orderly government with entire 
liberty of opinion. What is wanted is a real Republic, animated by 
a Republican spirit, aiming at Republican objects, using Republican 
methods; but centred in and directed by a capable man. There are 
strong tendencies in that direction, and the current of things is con- 
tinually creating it anew; but no one of the Republican spokesmen 
can venture to surrender the purest shibboleths of democracy. What 
else is wanted is a government strong enough to maintain unbroken 
peace and a perfect respect for law, but which shall abandon all 
thought of punishing ideas, and shall make men feel that they must 
extirpate pernicious theories by confuting them, and not by silencing 
them. A society which is perpetually appealing to the jailer will 
never seriously apply itself to argument. 

Great progress has undoubtedly been made in both directions. 
The difference between the Republic of M. Grévy and of M. Gambetta 
and the Republic of M. Lamartine and M. Ledru-Rollin is simply 
incalculable. The present Chamber of Deputies is utterly different 
from the Assembly of 1848; and the gulf, or rather antagonism, 
between the cities and the peasantry, as it existed at that date, is a 
thing of the past. The Republic is vastly better than its own demo- 
cratic creed ; but that old democratic creed it cannot bring itself to 
surrender. M. Grévy, his ministers, and the leading politicians 
about them, are capable as well as honourable men. But it may be 
doubted if, in a country spontaneously set as a whole towards the 
lead of a man or,of men, they may not carry too far their cherished 
theory of presenting the Republic as a coldly impersonal type. 
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Their faith is that good government, equity, and peace will gra- 
dually extinguish all interest in the men by whom these are secured. 
Whilst the work is really done this may be so. ' 

The problems they have to solve are not so severe but that 
patience and good sense may suffice to the work. They almost all 
may belong to the same class, for they arise out of the inveterate 
prejudices of ages that the duty of governments is to act on opinions 
by ordering this and by forbidding that. The demands of the most 
extreme Irreconcilable, as of the most extreme Ultramontane, turn 
round the same problem—liberty of discussion. No government in 
France, no party, no section, seems ever able to bring itself to suffer 
those who differ from it to express their own opinions. The Catholic 
thinks it his duty, having the power, to silence the unbeliever who 
desires to celebrate the merits of Voltaire; the unbeliever feels it 
his duty to prevent the Catholics from chanting hymns in the streets ; 
the moderate Republican regards it as a crime not to suppress the 
witticisms of Rochefort ; and the ultra Republican is wild at the 
thought that Christian Brothers should teach little children. One 
and all in various degrees commit the same error, that they cannot 
distinguish illegal acts from pernicious opinions. Each insists that 
a body of men having the arm of the law, soldiers and police at 
hand, who neglect to punish the pernicious opinion, and to the 
utmost of their means exterminate the pernicious opinor, must 
secretly approve his doctrine, and are practically aiding him with 
the whole force of the State. A vicious circle is thus established. 
First one party and then another comes into power, and each in turn 
proceeds to exterminate the opposite opinions. The result is a per- 
petual and interminable outcry for liberty from one party or the 
other. And from this the only possible issue is a party or a man 
with the courage and good sense to lay down the simple principle 
that the State is responsible for order, and not for ideas, that it will 
suppress illegal acts and direct incitation to illegal acts, but that it 
has nothing whatever to do with opinions, however pernicious, and 
manifestations of feeling, however disgraceful. 

Both in this country and in France we hear a great deal of 
nonsense about the extreme parties, and the extreme measures, 
and the violence of the ultra Republicans, and the terrible dangers 
of revolutionary fury. With many unthinking persons a com- 
plete glossary of cant has grown out of these big phrases. If these 
gloomy prophets would but ask themselves definitely what are the 
“extreme”? measures which they foresee with such horror, the 
extreme measures will be found to resolve themselves for the most 
part into a number of vapid people talking much grandiloquent stuff 
in public, and some hare-brained enthusiasts proposing many very 
silly schemes. The violence of the ultra Republicans means 4 
scheme, which is yet quite in its infancy in France, to separate the 
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State from the Church. Mr. Miall and Mr. Carvell Williams are far 
more “violent” in this matter than M. Victor Hugo and M. Louis 
Blanc, for the latter do not venture to suggest that the churches 
and cathedrals, buildings and lands of the Church should in any way 
be taken from its hands. Yet disestablishment can become in 
England a practical parliamentary question, is discussed on platforms 
and in chapels, and elaborate schemes for disendowing the Church are 
propounded and circulated. In France, such is the height to which 
cant has grown on the matter, the mildest proposal of disestablish- 
ment as a problem for the future is treated asa proof of ‘revolu- 
tionary violence.” 

Another extreme idea is that M. Rochefort should be permitted 
to sign his name to articles in French newspapers. Now M. Henri 
Rochefort has written his dismal snippets in Parisian papers for 
years, which nobody reads and nobody minds, sometimes under the 
recognised mark of ‘“* * *,”’ sometimes as “ Henri R.*.” Under 
the Marshal and the Duc de Broglie, these perfectly vapid sneers 
came out day after day, and no one was a bit the worse or a bit the 
better. And now, under the Republic, society is to be shaken to 
its foundations because at the end of the same stuff ‘‘ Henri Roche- 
fort’? is to be read instead of “ Henri R. *.” So, too, half-a-dozen 
exiles have been writing in newspapers for years. What good they 
could do, or what harm they could do, is done already. Yet one of 
the extreme measures is, that men who have lost whatever in- 
fluence they ever had, who are very poor writers and singularly 
helpless in action, are to be allowed to write their fatiguing rhodo- 
montade in Paris, where it is published, instead of actually writing 
it in London, Brussels, or Geneva. 

So, too, another extreme measure is the abrogation of that 
disgraceful law which prevents twenty persons from meeting in a 
public room to discuss politics. A violation of freedom which every 
English political party would resent as the worst oppression, is 
defended as the bulwark of society by every man who calls himself 
“moderate,” or “ temperate,” or “ prudent,” in France. We know 
full well that a government which cannot permit a public meeting 
to be held (subject to its own police regulations), or which only 
permits it by an idle artifice, has yet to learn the simplest elements 
of good or permanent order. Yet the cant in France is that it would 
be an extreme measure to permit open meetings to be held. 

So, too, it would be an extreme measure to allow a trades 
union to be formed or to give it a legal recognition. Another 
extreme measure would be the withdrawal of the priests and 
religious confraternities from the primary public schools. No one 
desires to suppress the ecclesiastical schools, or to prevent the 
children of those who desire it from joining them. The simple 
demand is, that the schools which are entirely national or muni- 
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cipal shall not be intrusted to the hands of priests. There is a great 
deal to be said about secular public instruction in France, as in 
England, and difficulties undoubtedly occur which may require 
complex legislation. But to pretend that a proposal to withdraw 
all municipal primary schools from the control of priests is an act of 
“revolutionary fury,” is enough to raise a smile even from Mr. 
Forster. 

Another extreme measure, which, by the way, has hardly a 
chance of passing, is the restoration of the law of Napoleon authoris- 
ing a legal. divorce in cases similar to those of our own law. It does 
not need to be an admirer of the “sacred right of divorce”’ to see 
that a proposal to introduce it in a country where divorce is abso- 
lutely refused, is hardly an act of revolutionary fury. Yet such 
is the length to which party heat has carried political cant that 
we are gravely assured, not only in French but in English news- 
papers, that the family, property, society, order, religion, the 
education of youth, and the morality of the age, are in im- 
minent danger of perishing together, if men in Paris are so much 
as allowed to meet and discuss politics, to form trade societies, 
to write and read newspapers as they please, to pay no taxes for 
priests whom they abjure, to support no schools which are directed 
by ecclesiastics, to express their opinion about God or man in a legal 
and orderly way, if they are allowed to be married or buried without 
the intervention of the priest, so much as to propose schemes for the 
separation of Church and State, or for the restoration of the faculty 
of legal divorce. 

Yet these things form the sum and substance of the entire poli- 
tical demands of the extreme Left. M. Louis Blane and M. 
Victor Hugo are undoubtedly the authorised exponents of the 
extreme wing of the Irreconcilables. It is known to Europe, as 
much as to France, that both of them are men of noble character, 
of entire sincerity, and of the gentlest nature. The demands that 
they make are beyond question the real and full demands of the 
party they lead. What is it, then, that they demand? Nothing, 
ubsolutely nothing but what is already the commonplace of English 
political life, and the denial of which would set English parties of 
any shade in a fever of indignation. Tere are their demands :— 

1. The freedom to Frenchmen to meet and discuss public affairs 
subject to reasonable police regulations, and subject to every man 
answering for his words according to the law of sedition and libel. 

2. Freedom to all Frenchmen to found, publish, write, or read 
any newspaper, pamphlet, or political manifesto, subject again to the 
common law of sedition and libel, but without the interference or 
censure of government or police. 

3. I'reedom to all Frenchmen to form associations of any kind— 
industrial, social, or political—without government intervention, 
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subject always to the common law of treason, sedition, libel, and 
fraud. 

4. Withdrawal of all public and municipal primary schools from 
the control of priests, 

5. Reduction of the term of conscription and its application to all 
citizens equally. 

6. Restoration of the law of the code Napoleon admitting the 
possibility of divorce. 

7. Consideration of schemes for the ultimate separation of Church 
and State. 

8. A complete amnesty for the political offences eight years old. 

These are the whole of the demands put forward by the extreme 
wing of the Left. Those who talk so readily of extreme men and 
revolutionary fury should point to something more than this, if they 
knew it. 

As to the amnesty measure, about which so much cant and timidity 

is shown, it is not at all solved by being trifled with. Here is the 
ase of a few hundred insurgents, mostly club talkers or writers 
in the petty press, who after a most cruel extermination of their 
party, are dragging out a fretful existence in foreign cities or in 
prisons and penal settlements. No one affects to think that they 
can do anything, no one rates their influence high ; they are divided, 
crushed, and despairing. Those of them who please write daily in 
the press of Paris, with no particular result. No one can prove that 
they individually committed any definite crime except the crime of 
taking part in the most hideous.civil war, in which all individual res- 
ponsibility was lost, and except in some cases the purely technical 
crime of “usurping public functions,” a matter of course in all 
civil wars. Yet after a slaughter of some twenty thousand, the 
imprisonment and transportation of some ten thousand more, cight 
years of misery and exile, the existence of the Republic is supposed 
todepend on the continued exile of a few men whom no one pretends 
to fear, and who are now doing all that they have to do for good or 
for evil, To say that there is a time for all things, a time when 
party vengeance may be said to have done enough, a time when the 
Republic is strong enough to draw a veil over the horrible orgies of 
party excess on one side as much as the other, is to preach assassina- 
tion, to justify anarchy, arson, and plunder. 

Englishmen, at any rate, who are not under the blinding influence 
of party spirit, may fairly refuse to accept that dishonest and 
cowardly cant which insists on certain political maxims, not because 
they are wise or just, but simply to soothe the alarms of certain 
ignorant peasants. No one really thinks that free political meetings 
could do any harm; but what might be said might frighten the 
country electors. No one would care a rush whether Jules Vallés 
wrote his flowery diatribes in Paris or in London; but the provinces 
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would be shocked if they learned that the Republic had forgotten 
Jules Vallés. No one really wishes to give the children’s schools to 
the priests and brothers ; but the cwrés would be terribly annoyed to 
learn that it was intended to withdraw them. No one cares a straw 
that a few newspapers dilate on the “ social liquidation ;” but it is 
reassuring to ignorant countrymen to hear that the newspapers have 
been fined and prosecuted. No one is in the least afraid himself ; 
but everybody is desperately afraid that somebody else will be 
afraid. And the “ somebody ” else turns out to be the most ignorant 
and prejudiced class in the nation. And so, under pretext of being 
‘“‘ moderate,” and of discountenancing all “ excesses,”’ oppression and 
suppression are treated as the basis of the Republic, and murderous 
rancour is the only test of civic virtue. 

If the Republic is to be really strong and lasting, it must cast off 
this affectation of showing its moderation by its force of repression. 
A Republic cannot be established by the methods of Imperialism. The 
only raison d’étre of a Republic is that it should deal with acts, but 
leave opinions free. If it guarantees complete order, and promotes the 
prosperity of the country, the peasants will come to see that it has done 
its true part, and that it is no part of its function to school the public 
into sound views. As to the past, it must be remembered that both 
parties, reactionists and revolutionists, have at least as much to be 
forgotten and forgiven. If it isa crime to set fire to public buildings, 
it is a crime to massacre ten or twenty thousand people in cold blood, 
against not one in one hundred of whom anything could be proved, 
except that they had taken part in civil war. The Republic must 
have confidence, and it must inspire confidence by its own principles, 
and not by its zeal in punishing editors. And the first of its prin- 
ciples must be that citizens shall be free to express their opinions. 
A “social question ” there is, and not all the policemen and soldiers 
in Europe will suffice to prevent that social question from making 
itself felt. Prince Bismarck may “ go pig-sticking ”” among his 
Social Democrats, and M. Grévy may have editors fined; but the 
social question will be in the front all the same. And the first duty 
of the Republic is to convince men in cities and in villages alike, 
that it has no call to interfere in the social question, that it will 
keep order and secure material well-being whilst the social ques- 
tion is debated and considered. The Republic has a fair prospect 
before it; it hears all men speak all good things of it, but it must 
show Republican confidence in itself. The one thing which we have 
a right to ask from the Republic is this, that it will put an end to 
the miserable system of so long a succession of governments which 


have sought first of all to extirpate ideas instead of promoting the 
welfare of the public. 


Freperic Harrison. 
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CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM." 


By Joun Srvuarr Mii. 


Tue Soctauisr OnsEcTiIoNS TO THE PRESENT OrDER or SociETY 
EXAMINED. 


Ir is impossible to deny that the considerations brought to notice in 
the preceding chapter make out a frightful case either against the 
existing order of society, or against the position of man himself in 
this world. How much of the evils should be referred to the one, 
and how much to the other, is the principal theoretic question which 
has to be resolved. But the strongest case is susceptible of exag- 
geration ; and it will have been evident to many readers, even from 
the passages I have quoted, that such exaggeration is not wanting in 
the representations of the ablest and most candid Socialists. Though 
much of their allegations is unanswerable, not a little is the result of 
errors in political economy ; by which, let me say once for all, I do 
not mean the rejection of any practical rules of policy which have 
been laid down by political economists, I mean ignorance of eco- 
nomic facts, and of the causes by which the economic phenomena of 
society as it is, are actually determined. 

In the first place, it is unhappily true that the wages of ordinary 
labour, in all the countries of Europe, are wretchedly insufficient to 
supply the physical and moral necessities of the population in any 
tolerable measure. But, when it is further alleged that even this 
insufficient remuneration has a tendency to diminish ; that there is, 
in the words of M. Louis Blanc, une baisse continue des salaires ; the 
assertion is in opposition to all accurate information, and to many 
notorious facts. It has yet to be proved that there is any country 
in the civilised world where the ordinary wages of labour, estimated 
either in money or in articles of consumption, are declining; while 
in many they are, on the whole, on the increase; and an increase 
which is becoming, not slower, but more rapid. There are, occasion- 
ally, branches of industry which are being gradually superseded by 
something else, and, in those, until production accommodates itself 
to demand, wages are depressed ; which is an evil, but a temporary 
one, and would admit of great alleviation even in the present system 
of social economy. A diminution thus produced of the reward of 
labour in some particular employment is the effect and the evidence 
of increased remuneration, or of a new source of remuneration, in 
some other; the total and the average remuneration being undi- 


_ (1) Continued from the Fortnightly Review for February. 
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minished, or even increased. To make out an appearance of dimi- 
nution in the rate of wages in any leading branch of industry, it is 
always found necessary to compare some month or year of special 
and temporary depression at the present time, with the average rate, 
or even some exceptionally high rate, at an earlier time. The vicis- 
situdes are no doubt a great evil, but they were as frequent and as 
severe in former periods of economical history as now. The greater 
scale of the transactions, and the greater number of persons involved 
in each fluctuation, may make the fluctuation appear greater, but 
though a larger population affords more sufferers, the evil does not 
weigh heavier on each of them individually. There is much evidence 
of improvement, and none, that is at all trustworthy, of deteriora- 
tion, in the mode of living of the labouring population of the coun- 
tries of Europe; when there is any appearance to the contrary it is 
local or partial, and can always be traced either to the pressure of 
some temporary calamity, or to some bad law or unwise act of 
government which admits of being corrected, while the permanent 
causes all operate in the direction of improvement. 

M. Louis Blanc, therefore, while showing himself much more 
enlightened than the older school of levellers and democrats, inas- 
much as he recognises the connection between low wages and the 
over-rapid increase of population, appears to have fallen into the 
same error which was at first committed by Malthus and his fol- 
lowers, that of supposing that because population has a greater 
power of increase than subsistence, its pressure upon subsistence must 
be always growing more severe. The difference is that the early 
Malthusians thought this an irrepressible tendency, while M. Louis 
Blanc thinks that it can be repressed, but only under a system of 
Communism. It is a great point gained for truth when it comes to 
be seen that the tendency to over-population is a fact which Com- 
munism, as well as the existing order of society, would have to deal 
with. And it is much to be rejoiced at that this necessity is ad- 
mitted by the most considerable chiefs of all existing schools of 
Socialism. Owen and Fourier, no less than M. Louis Blanc, admitted 
it, and claimed for their respective systems a pre-eminent power of 
dealing with this difficulty. However this may be, experience shows 
that in the existing state of society the pressure of population on 
subsistence, which is the principal cause of low wages, though a 
great, is not an increasing evil; on the contrary, the progress of all 
that is called civilisation has a tendency to diminish it, partly by the 
more rapid increase of the means of employing and maintaining 
labour, partly by the increased facilities opened to labour for trans- 
porting itself to new countries and unoccupied fields of employment, 
and partly by a general improvement in the intelligence and pru- 
dence of the population. This progress, no doubt, is slow; but it is 
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much that such progress should take place at all, while we are still 
only in the first stage of that public movement for the education of 
the whole people, which when more advanced must add greatly to 
the force of all the two causes of improvement specified above. It 
is, of course, open to discussion what form of society has the greatest 
power of dealing successfully with the pressure of population on 
subsistence, and on this question there is much to be said for 
Socialism; what was long thought to be its weakest point will, 
perhaps, prove to be one of its strongest. But it has no just claim 
to be considered as the sole means of preventing the general and 
growing degradation of the mass of mankind through the peculiar 
tendency of poverty to produce over-population. Society as at 
present constituted is not descending into that abyss, but gradually, 
though slowly, rising out of it, and this improvement is likely to be 
progressive if bad laws do not interfere with it. 

Next, it must be observed that Socialists generally, and even the 
most enlightened of them, have a very imperfect and one-sided 
notion of the operation of competition. They see half its effects, 
and overlook the other half; they regard it as an agency for grind-) 
ing down every one’s remuneration—for obliging every one to accept 
less wages for his labour, or a less price for his commodities, which 
would be true only if every one had to dispose of his labour or his 
commodities to some great monopolist, and the competition were all } 
on one side. They forget that competition is a cause of high prices \ 
and values as well as of low; that the buyers of labour and of com- 
modities compete with one another as well as the sellers; and that 
if it is competition which keeps the prices of labour and commodities 
as low as they are, it is competition which prevents them from falling 
still lower. In truth, when competition is perfectly free on both 
sides, its tendency is not specially either to raise or to lower the 
price of articles, but to equalise it; to level inequalities of remunera- 
tion, and to reduce all to a general average, a result which, in so far 
as realised (no doubt very imperfectly), is, on Socialistic principles, 
desirable. But if, disregarding for the time that part of the effects 
of competition which consists in keeping up prices, we fix our 
attention on its effect in keeping them down, and contemplate this 
effect in reference solely to the interest of the labouring classes, it 
would seem that if competition keeps down wages, and so gives a 
motive to the labouring classes to withdraw the labour market from 
the full influence of competition, if they can, it must on the other 
hand have credit for keeping down the prices of the articles on 
which wages are expended, to the great advantage of those who 
depend on wages. To meet this consideration Socialists, as we said 
in our quotation from M. Louis Blanc, are reduced to affirm that the 
low prices of commodities produced by competition are delusive, and 
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lead in the end to higher prices than before, because when the richest 
competitor has got rid of all his rivals, he commands the market and 
can demand any price he pleases. Now, the commonest experience 
shows that this state of things, under really free competition, is 
wholly imaginary. The richest competitor neither does nor can get 
rid of all his rivals, and establish himself in exclusive possession of 
the market; and it is not the fact that any important branch of 
industry or commerce formerly divided among many has become, or 
shows any tendency to become, the monopoly of a few. 

The kind of policy described is sometimes possible where, as in the 
case of railways, the only competition possible is between two or 
three great companies, the operations being on too vast a scale to be 
within the reach of individual capitalists; and this is one of the 
reasons why businesses which require to be carried on by great 
joint-stock enterprises cannot be trusted to competition, but, when 
not reserved by the State to itself, ought to be carried on under con- 
ditions prescribed, and, from time to time, varied by the State, for 
the purpose of insuring to the public a cheaper supply of its wants 
than would be afforded by private interest in the absence of sufficient 
competition. But in the ordinary branches of industry no one rich 
competitor has it in his power to drive out all the smaller ones. 
Some businesses show a tendency to pass out of the hands of many 
small producers or dealers into a smaller number of larger ones; but 
the cases in which this happens are those in which the possession of 
a larger capital permits the adoption of more powerful machinery, 
more efficient by more expensive processes, or a better organized and 
more economical mode of carrying on business, and thus enables the 
large dealer legitimately and permanently to supply the commodity 
cheaper than can be done on the small scale; to the great advantage 
of the consumers, and therefore of the labouring classes, and dimin- 
ishing, pro tanto, that waste of the resources of the community s0 
much complained of by Socialists, the unnecessary multiplication of 
mere distributors, and of the various other classes whom Fourier calls 
the parasites of industry. When this change is effected, the larger 
capitalists, either individual or joint-stock, among which the business 
is divided, are seldom, if ever, in any considerable branch of com- 
merce, so few as that competition shall not continue to act between 
them ; so that the saving in cost, which enabled them to under- 
sell the small dealers, continues afterwards, as at first, to be passed 
on, in lower prices, to their customers. The operation, therefore, 
of competition in keeping down the prices of commodities, including 
those on which wages are expended, is not illusive but real, and, we 
may add, is a growing, not a declining, fact. 

But there are other respects, equally important, in which the charges 
brought by Socialists against competition do not admit of so complete 
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an answer. Competition is the best security for cheapness, but by no 
means a security for quality. In former times, when producers and 
consumers were less numerous, it was asecurity for both. The market 
was not large enough nor the means of publicity sufficient to enable 
a dealer to make a fortune by continually attracting new customers : 
his success depended on his retaining those that he had; and when 
a dealer furnished good articles, or when he did not, the fact was 
soon known to those whom it concerned, and he acquired a character 
for honest or dishonest dealing of more importance to him than 
the gain that would be made by cheating casual purchasers. But 
on the great scale of modern transactions, with the great multiplica- 
tion of competition and the immense increase in the quantity of 
business competed for, dealers are so little dependent on permanent 
customers that character is much less essential to them, while there 
is also far less certainty of their obtaining the character they 
deserve. The low prices which a tradesman advertises are known, 
» a thousand for one who has discovered for himself or learned 
from others, that the bad quality of the goods is more than an 
equivalent for their cheapness; while at the same time the much 
greater fortunes now made by some dealers excite the cupidity of 
all, and the greed of rapid gain substitutes itself for the modest 
desire to make a living by their business. In this manner, as wealth 
increases and greater prizes seem to be within reach, more and more 
ofa gambling spirit is introduced into commerce; and where this 
prevails not only are the simplest maxims of prudence disregarded, 
but all, even: the most perilous, forms of pecuniary improbity 
receive a terrible stimulus. This is the meaning of what is called 
the intensity of modern competition. It is further to be mentioned 
that when this intensity has reached a certain height, and when a 
portion of the producers of an article or the dealers in it have 
resorted to any of the modes of fraud, such as adulteration, giving 
short measure, &c., of the increase of which there is now so much 
complaint, the temptation is immense on these to adopt the fraudu- 
lent practices, who would not have originated them; for the public 
are aware of the low prices fallaciously produced by the frauds, but 
do not find out at first, if ever, that the article is not worth the lower 
price, and they will not go on paying a higher price for a better 
article, and the honest dealer is placed at a terrible disadvantage. 
Thus the frauds, begun by a few, become customs of the trade, and 
the morality of the trading classes is more and more deteriorated. 
On this point, therefore, Socialists have really made out the 
existence not only of a great evil, but of one which grows and tends 
to grow with the growth of population and wealth. It must be said, 
however, that society has never yet used the means which are 
already in its power of grappling with this evil. The laws against 
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commercial frauds are very defective, and their execution still more 
so. Laws of this description have no chance of being really enforced 
unless it is the special duty of some one to enforce them. They are 
specially in need of a public prosecutor. It is still to be discovered 
how far it is possible to repress by means of the criminal law a class 
of misdeeds which are now seldom brought before the tribunals, and 
to which, when brought, the judicial administration of this country 
is most unduly lenient. The most important class, however, of these 
frauds, to the mass of the people, those which affect the price or 
quality of articles of daily consumption, can be in a great measure 
overcome by the institution of co-operative stores. By this plan any 
body of consumers who form themselves into an association for the 
purpose, are enabled to pass over the retail dealers and obtain 
their articles direct from the wholesale merchants, or, what is better 
(now that wholesale co-operative agencies have been established), 
from the producers, thus freeing themselves from the heavy tax now 
paid to the distributing classes and at the same time eliminate the 
usual perpetrators of adulterations and other frauds. Distribution 
thus becomes a work performed by agents selected and paid by those 
who have no interest in anything but the cheapness and goodness of 
the article ; and the distributors are capable of being thus reduced to 
the numbers which the quantity of work to be done really requires. 
The difficulties of the plan consist in the skill and trustworthiness 
required in the managers, and the imperfect nature of the control 
which can be exercised over them by the body at large. The great 
success and rapid growth of the system prove, however, that these 
difficulties are, in some tolerable degree, overcome. At all events, 
if the beneficial tendency of the competition of retailers in promoting 
cheapness is foregone, and has to be replaced by other securities, the 
mischievous tendency of the same competition in deteriorating 
quality is at any rate got rid of; and the prosperity of the co-opera- 
tive stores shows that this benefit is obtained not only without detri- 
ment to cheapness, but with great advantage to it, since the profits 
of the concerns enable them to return to the consumers a large 
percentage on the price of every article supplied to them. So far, 
therefore, as this class of evils is concerned, an effectual remedy is 
already in operation, which, though suggested by and partly grounded 
on socialistic principles, is consistent with the existing constitution 
of property. 

With regard to those greater and more conspicuous economical 
frauds, or malpractices equivalent to frauds, of which so many 
deplorable cases have become notorious—committed by merchants 
and bankers between themselves or between them and those who 
have trusted them with money, such a remedy as above described is 
not available, and the only resources which the present constitution 
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of society affords against them are a sterner reprobation by opinion, 
and a more efficient repression by the law. Neither of these reme- 
dies has had any approach to an effectual trial. It is on the 
occurrence of insolvencies that these dishonest practices usually 
come to light; the perpetrators take their place, not in the class of 
malefactors, but in that of insolvent debtors; and the laws of this 
and other countries were formerly so savage against simple insol- 
vency, that by one of those reactions to which the opinions of 
mankind are liable, insolvents came to be regarded mainly as objects 
of compassion, and it seemed to be thought that the hand both of 
law and of public opinion could hardly press too lightly upon them. 
By an error in a contrary direction to the ordinary one of our law, 
which in the punishment of offences in general wholly neglects the 
question of reparation to the sufferer, our bankruptcy laws have for 
some time treated the recovery for creditors of what is left of their 
property as almost the sole object, scarcely any importance being 
attached to the punishment of the bankrupt for any misconduct 
which does not directly interfere with that primary purpose. For 
three or four years past there has been a slight counter-reaction, and 
more than one bankruptcy act has been passed, somewhat less indul- 
gent to the bankrupt ; but the primary object regarded has still been 
the pecuniary interest of the creditors, and criminality in the bank- 
rupt himself, with the exception of a small number ef well-marked 
offences, gets off almost with impunity. It may be confidently 
afirmed, therefore, that, at least in this country, society has not 
exerted the power it possesses of making mercantile dishonesty dan- 
gerous to the perpetrator. On the contrary, it is a gambling trick 
in which all the advantage is on the side of the trickster: if the trick 
succeeds it makes his fortune, or preserves it ; if it fails, he is at most 
reduced to poverty, which was perhaps already impending when he 
determined to run the chance, and he is classed by those who have 
not looked closely into the matter, and even by many who have, not 
among the infamous but among the unfortunate. Until a more 
moral and rational mode of dealing with culpable insolvency has 
been tried and failed, commercial dishonesty cannot be ranked among 
evils the prevalence of which is inseparable from commercial com- 
petition. 

Another point on which there is much misapprehension on the part 
of Socialists, as well as of Trades Unionists and other partisans of 
Labour against Capital, relates to the proportions in which the 
produce of the country is really shared and the amount of what is 
actually diverted from those who produce it, to enrich other persons. 
I forbear for the present to speak of the land, which is a subject 
apart. But with respect to capital employed in business, there is in 
the popular notions a great deal of illusion. When, for instance, a 
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capitalist invests £20,000 in his business, and draws from it an 
income of (suppose) £2,000 a year, the common impression is as if 
he was the beneficial owner both of the £20,000 and of the £2,000, 
while the labourers own nothing but their wages. The truth, how- 
ever, is that he only obtains the £2,000 on condition of applying no 
part of the £20,000 to his own use. He has the legal control over 
it, and might squander it if he chose, but if he did he would not 
have the £2,000 a year also. As long as he derives an income from 
his capital he has not the option of withholding it from the use of 
others. As much of his invested capital as consists of buildings, 
machinery, and other instruments of production, are applied to pro- 
duction and are not applicable to the support or enjoyment of any 
one. What is so applicable (including what is laid out in keeping 
up or renewing the buildings and instruments) is paid away to 
labourers, forming their remuneration and their share in the division 
of the produce. For all personal purposes they have the capital and 
he has but the profits, which it only yields to him on condition that 
the capital itself is employed in satisfying not his own wants, but 
those of labourers. The proportion which the profits of capital 
usually bear to the capital itself (or rather to the circulating portion 
of it) is the ratio which the capitalist’s share of the produce bears to 
the aggregate share of the labourers. Even of his own share a small 
part only belongs to him as the owner of capital. The portion ot 
the produce which falls to capital merely as capital is measured by 
the interest of money, since that is all that the owner of capital 
obtains when he contributes nothing to production except the capital 
itself. Now the interest of capital in the public funds, which are 
considered to be the best security, is at the present prices (which 
have not varied much for many years) about three and one-third 
per cent. Even in this investment there is some little risk—risk of 
repudiation, risk of being obliged to sell out at a low price in some 
commercial crisis. 

Estimating these risks at 4 per cent., the remaining 3 per cent. 
may be considered as the remuneration of capital, apart from 
insurance against loss. On the security of a mortgage 4 per cent. 
is generally obtained, but in this transaction there are considerably 
greater risks—the uncertainty of titles to land under our bad 
system of law; the chance of having to realise the security at a 
great cost in law charges ; and liability to delay in the receipt of the 
interest, even when the principal is safe. When mere money inde- 
pendently of exertion yields a larger income, as it sometimes does, 
for example, by shares in railway or other companies, the surplus is 
hardly ever an equivalent for the risk of losing the whole, or part, 
of the capital by mismanagement, as in the case of the Brighton 
Railway, the dividend of which, after having been 6 per cent. per 
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annum, sunk to from nothing to 14 per cent., and shares which had 
been bought at 120 could not be sold for more than about 43. 
When money is lent at the high rates of interest one occasionally 
hears of, rates only given by spendthrifts and needy persons, it is 
because the risk of loss is so great that few who possess money can 
be induced to lend to them at all. So little reason is there for the 
outery against “usury” as one of the grievous burthens of the 
working classes. Of the profits, therefore, which a manufacturer or 
other person in business obtains from his capital no more than about 
3 per cent. can be set down to the capital itself. If he were able 
and willing to give up the whole of this to his labourers, who already 
share among them the whole of his capital as it is annually repro- 
duced from year to year, the addition to their weekly wages would 
be inconsiderable. Of what he obtains beyond 3 per cent. a great 
part is insurance against the manifold losses he is exposed to, and 
cannot safely be applied to his own use, but requires to be kept in 
reserve to cover those losses when they occur. The remainder is 
properly the remuneration of his skill and industry—the wages of 
his labour of superintendence. No doubt if he is very successful in 
business these wages of his are extremely liberal, and quite out of 
proportion to what the same skill and industry would command if 
offered for hire. But, on the other hand, he runs a worse risk than 
that of being out of employment; that of doing the work without 
earning anything by it, of having the labour and anxiety without 
the wages. I do not say that the drawbacks balance the privileges, 
or that he derives no advantage from the position which makes him 
a capitalist and employer of labour, instead of a skilled superin- 
tendent letting out his services to others; but the amount of his ad- 
vantage must not be estimated by the great prizes alone. If we sub- 
tract from the gains of some the losses of others, and deduct from 
the balance a fair compensation for the anxiety, skill, and labour of 
both, grounded on the market price of skilled superintendence, what 
remains will be, no doubt, considérable, but yet, when compared to 
the entire capital of the country, annually reproduced and dispensed 
in wages, it is very much smaller than it appears to the popular 
imagination ; and were the whole of it added to the share of the 
labourers it would make a less addition to that share than would be 
made by any important invention in machinery, or by the suppres- 
sion of unnecessary distributors and other “ parasites of industry.” 
To complete the estimate, however, of the portion of the produce of 
industry which goes to remunerate capital we must not stop at the 
interest earned out of the produce by the capital actually employed 
in producing it, but must include that which is paid to the former 
owners of capital which has been unproductively spent and no 
longer exists, and is paid, of course, out of the produce of other 
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capital. Of this nature is the interest of national debts, which is 
the cost a nation is burthened with for past difficulties and dangers, 
or for past folly or profligacy of its rulers, more or less shared by 
the nation itself. To this must be added the interest on the debts 
of landowners and other unproductive consumers; except so far as 
the money borrowed may have been spent in remunerative improve- 
ment of the productive powers of the land. As for landed property 
itself—the appropriation of the rent of land by private individuals— 
I reserve, as I have said, this question for discussion hereafter ; for 
the tenure of land might be varied in any manner considered 
desirable, all the land might be declared the property of the State, 
without interfering with the right of property in anything which is 
the product of human labour and abstinence. 

It seemed desirable to begin the discussion of the Socialist ques- 
tion by these remarks in abatement of Socialist exaggerations, in 
order that the true issues between Socialism and the existing state of 
society might be correctly conceived. The present system is not, 
as many Socialists believe, hurrying us into a state of general indi- 
gence and slavery from which only Socialism can save us. The 
evils and injustices suffered under the present system are great, but 
they are not increasing; on the contrary, the general tendency is 
towards their slow diminution. Moreover the inequalities in the 
distribution of the produce between capital and labour, however they 
may shock the feeling of natural justice, would not by their mere 
equalisation afford by any means so large a fund for raising the 
lower levels of remuneration as Socialists, and many besides 
Socialists, are apt to suppose. There is not any one abuse or injus- 
tice now prevailing in society by merely abolishing which the 
human race would pass out of suffering into happiness. What is 
incumbent on us is a calm comparison between two different systems 
of society, with a view of determining which of them affords the 
greatest resources for overcoming the inevitable difficulties of life. 
And if we find the answer to this question more difficult, and more 
dependent upon intellectual and moral conditions, than is usually 
thought, it is satisfactory to reflect that there is time before us for 
the question to work itself out on an experimental scale, by actual 
trial. I believe we shall find that no other test is possible of the 
practicability or beneficial operation of Socialist arrangements ; but 
that the intellectual and moral grounds of Socialism deserve the most 
attentive study, as affording in many cases the guiding principles 
of the improvements necessary to give the present economic system 
of society its best chance. 


(Lo be concluded in the next Number.) 
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Tue competition between the United States and the manufacturing 
nations of Europe, and especially Great Britain, for the leading places 
in supplying with machine-made fabrics those nations that do not 
yet use modern machinery is a subject that just now excites great 
interest. It is not only important in reference to the peculiar 
circumstances of the present time, but much more important when 
we consider the momentous consequences that might follow the 
establishment on the part of the United States of a permanent manu- 
facturing supremacy. If any such permanent change is indicated 
by existing circumstances, the cause for it must be looked for in 
radical and important differences in the competing nations, and not 
in any temporary and abnormal circumstances peculiar to the present 
time. 

It is some of these permanent differences which we will more 
especially consider in the present paper. In comparing our power 
to compete with England we may claim advantages of one kind, and 
with the nations of Continental Europe advantages of another, in 
some respects of a different order. In competition with England it 
is often claimed that our chief advantage lies in a certain alleged 
versatility and power of adapting means to ends, and in great quick- 
ness of perception on the part of working people in respect to the 
advantages to be gained by the adoption of new processes or inven- 
tions. If we have this advantage, there must be special causes for it 
in the influences that are brought to bear upon the operatives and 
artizans who do the work, for a very large portion of them are 
foreign-born or are the children of foreign immigrants. Why should 
they work with any more zeal or judgment here than in the coun- 
tries whence they have come? Why are Irish and French Canadian 
factory hands to be relied on for more steady work, larger product, 
better discipline, and more cleanly and wholesome conditions of life, 
than the operatives of England, Belgium, and Germany? To the 
writer it appears evident that these advantages, so far as they exist, 
are due mainly to the following circumstances— 

First. Our system of common and purely secular schools, attended 
by the children of rich and poor alike. 

Second. Manhood Suffrage. 

Third. The easy acquisition of land. 

Fourth. The habit of saving small sums induced by the establish- 
ment of Savings Banks throughout the manufacturing States. 

Fifth. The absence of a standing army and the application of the 
revenue derived from taxes on the whole to useful purposes. 
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In respect 10 the first of these influences, the public school system, 
the foreign observer generally takes notice only of the quality of the 
instruction given, and though he may find something to praise, he 
finds also much to criticise; he finds in many cases the instruction 
bad and the subjects often ill-chosen, and he wonders at the mis- 
direction of a force that might be so much more wisely applied. 
What he fails to notice is that the school itself, entirely apart from 
its instruction, is the great educator of the children who attend it. 
The school is, first of all, no respecter of persons; the stupid son of 
a rich man led in every class by the son of a mechanic cannot in 
after life look down on him as an inferior, whatever the conventional 
position of the two may be. Or if the rich man’s son have brains as 
well as fortune, the poor man’s son can never attribute to fortune 
only the lead that he may take in after life. The school is 
thoroughly democratic, and each pupil learns in it that it depends 
on himself alone what place he may take in after life, and that 
although society may be divided into planes, there is no system of 
caste and no barrier in the way of social success, except the want of 
character and ability to attain it. The associations of the common 
school utterly prevent anything like servility in the relation of 
classes in after life, and although it is sometimes made a little too 
manifest that ‘‘one man is as good as another, and a little better,” 
on the part of those who are more eager than discreet in their effort 
to rise, yet on the whole the relation of the various classes which 
must in the nature of things always and everywhere exist, is that of 
mutual respect, and anything like the old-world distinctions of caste 
and rank would seem about as absurd to one as to the other. The 
common school is the solvent of race, creed, nationality, and 
condition. 

Americans note with amazement the difficulties which occur in 
England on sectarian grounds in the establishment of secular schools. 
The school committees with us are apt to include members of every 
denomination, and usually the clergymen of each denomination serve 
their turn. In the town where the present writer lives there are 
about eleven hundred pupils in the free schools which are supervised 
by a committee of nine members. On the present committee are 
the clergymen of the Unitarian, Episcopal, and Swedenborgian 
societies, and among the lay members are members of the Orthodox, 
Baptist, and Catholic Societies. The absence of sectarian prejudice 
was lately illustrated in a notable way in St. Louis, Missouri. One 
of the principal Baptist churches was burned; the next day the 
pastor received offers from eight Christian congregations of several 
denominations to use their churches half of each Sunday, but all 
these were declined in favour of the offer of the Jews, whose Rabbi 
urged the use of their synagogue on the ground that his own con- 
gregation did not need it on Sunday at all; and in the Jewish Syna- 
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gogue, on the following Sunday and since, the worship of the God of 
Jew and Gentile has been conducted under Christian forms. 

In another way the discipline of the schools affects the processes 
of manufacture. In the schools, cleanliness, order, and regular 
habits are enforced, with deference to the teachers and respect for 
authority ; and in these later years coupled with the teaching of 
music and drawing in all the principal towns and cities. When 
children thus trained are removed to the mill or the workshop, 
habits of order and cleanliness, with some esthetic taste, are already 
established. Nothing strikes an American manufacturer with so 
much surprise as the extreme untidiness of the large textile mills of 
England, and the dreariness of the factory towns. In this respect, 
however, it must be confessed that the managers of the New England 
mills are greatly aided by the absence of smoke, the coal commonly 
used being anthracite. Much surprise is often expressed by our 
foreign visitors at the amount of decoration permitted in the fitting 
of stationary and locomotive engines, and in much of our machinery, 
but bad as the taste displayed may sometimes be, it is nevertheless a 
fact that such engines or machines are better cared for and kept in 
better repair than where no individuality, so to speak, is permitted. 
On one of our great railways the attempt was not long since made 
to dispatch the locomotives as they happened to arrive at the central 
station, sometimes with one, and sometimes with another engine- 
driver; but the immediate and great increase in the repair account 
caused the corporation to return very soon to the customary plan 
of giving each driver his own locomotive with which he may be 
identified. 

The instruction of the school also gives every pupil a superficial 
knowledge, if no more, of the geography and resources of the country, 
which the universal habit of reading newspapers keeps up. Hence 
comes the almost entire absence of any fixed character in the labour 
of the country—every boy believes that he can achieve success some- 
where else if not at home. No congestion of labour can last long—the 
war and the succeeding railway mania combined concentrated popu- 
lation at certain points to a greater extent than ever happened before, 
and it has taken five years to overcome the difficulty; but within 
these five years a million new inhabitants in Texas, half a million in 
Kansas, and probably a million and a half added to the population of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Minnesota, and the far north-west indicate that 
the evil has already found a remedy. 

It is already apparent that a very slight increase in the demand 
for skilled workmen in certain branches of employment would not 
easily be met in the eastern states except by drawing upon England 
and Germany. During the years of depression the cessation of rail- 
way building, and the use of the excess of railway plant existing in 
1873, has caused the dispersion of a large portion of the trained 
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mechanics and artizans who then did the work of supplying this 
demand; but these are not the men who have crowded the eastern 
cities and caused the apparent excess of labourers out of work—such 
men have gone back to the land, or in the new States and territories 
have found other ways in which to apply their skill and energy, and 
they will not return. It may be that the greatest danger to the 
manufacturers of England will not be in our competition in the sale 
of goods in neutral markets, but in our competition for the skilled 
workmen and artizans who make these goods, when we again offer 
them equal or higher wages and better conditions of life in the work 
that will very soon need to be done to supply the increasing demand 
in our own country. 

The Patent system may here be cited also as a factor in our indus- 
trial system. It has been carried to an almost absurd extreme, so 
that it is not safe for any one to adopt a new method, machine or 
part of a machine, and attempt to use it quietly and without taking 
out a patent, lest some sharp person seeing it in use and not published, 
shall himself secure a patent and come back to the real inventor 
with a claim for royalty. 

Manhood suffrage, subject as it is to great abuses, and difficult as 
it has made the problem of the self-government of great cities where 
_ voters do not meet each other, as in the town meeting, face to face, 
but where the powers of government are of necessity delegated to 
men of whom the voters can have little personal knowledge, yet 
works distinctly in the direction of the safety, stability, and order of 
the community. Outside of two or three of the very largest cities, 
where there are concentrated great masses of illiterate foreign-born 
citizens, it would be difficult to find a case of serious abuse of the 
power of taxation except in the south since the war, where the evil is 
now mainly abated. 

The writer of this paper lives in a small but very rich town, con- 
taining about seven thousand people, adjacent to a great city; in 
this town one half of the voters pay only a poll-tax, having no pro- 
perty of their own liable to taxation, and of the poll-tax payers, 
again, a very large portion, if not a majority, are of Irish birth or 
extraction. The town has been guilty of many acts of extravagance 
during these late years of delusive prosperity, and is burthened with 
a heavy debt; but not a single one of these acts of extravagance has 
ever originated with the poll-tax payers; they may have sustained 
such measures, but they have been led into them by men of property 
and influence. One-fourth part of the population of Massachusetts, the 
manufacturing state par excellence, are foreign-born, mostly Irish and 
French Canadians, yet nowhere is property more safe, state and 
municipal credit higher, or elections more orderly and more free 
from violence. To the man who thinks he can correct the abuses 
under which he suffers, or supposes that he suffers, by his ballot, 
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any other method seems beneath his dignity, and violent acts like 
the riots in Pennsylvania a year or two since excite little general 
uneasiness, because it is felt that there must have been, as indeed 
there were, special and local causes for them, even though such 
causes may not be positively or publicly defined. 

The easy acquisition of land throughout the country under simple 
forms of conveyance registered in every county gives a motive to 
economy, and induces habits of saving that are of supreme import- 
ance in their effect on society. In the town to which the writer 
has referred,—and in which he himself can remember the coming of 
the first Irishman, who became a landowner,—out of about one thou- 
sand owners of real estate over two hundred are of Irish birth or extrac- 
tion. The richest one among them came from Ireland in 1846, a 
steerage passenger. He now pays taxes on property of the value of 
fifty thousand dollars, almost all in real estate; his son is superin- 
tendent of the repairs of highways and one of the most efficient 
members of the school committee. 

During the last thirty years the factory population of New 
England has passed through three phases, First came the sons and 
daughters of the New England farmer, but as the sewing-machine and 
other inventions opened new demands for women’s work, women of 
American birth passed out to easier or better-paid employments, while 
the men took up other branches requiring more individual skill. 
Their places were taken mainly by Irish, with a few Germans and 
English; but the Irish saved their earnings, and as the New England 
yeomen emigrated to the richer lands of the great West, they passed 
out of the mills to buy up the deserted farms of the poorer North- 
eastern States, where by their persistent industry and manual labour 
they achieve success and gain a position which satisfies them, but 
with which the native New Englander is no longer contented. 
Their places in the mills are now being more and more taken by the 
French Canadians, who in their new conditions and surroundings 
show little of the stolid and unprogressive character which have 
kept them so long contented on their little strips of land on the 
St. Lawrence River. In the very air they breathe they seem to 
imbibe a new and restless energy, while the intelligence shown by 
their children in the schools augurs well for their future progress. 
On the whole, the simplicity of our system of land tenure, and the 
ease with which small parcels may be obtained, must be rated among 
the most important factors in considering our possible advantage 
over other countries. 

Next in our list comes the savings-bank. In 1875, out of the 
1,652,000 inhabitants of Massachusetts, 720,000 were depositors in 
savings-banks to the amount of 238,000,000 dollars (£49,000,000). 
During the late years of depression the deposit has decreased some- 
what in amount, but the decrease has been chiefly owing to the 
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withdrawal of money for other investment, especially in United 
States bonds. There have been some failures of banks and some 
losses, as might well have been expected, but they have been less 
than in any other branch of business, and the savings-bank system 
stands firmly based on well-earned confidence, and offers an easy 
means of saving the smallest sums to every man, woman, and child 
in the State. 

To these causes of quick adaptation to any conditions that may 
arise, or to any necessity for the application of new methods or 
devices, may be added the custom, which has almost the force of law, 
of an equal distribution of estates among the children of the testator. 
Tools to him who can use them is the unwritten law, and neither land 
nor capital can remain long in the possession of him who cannot 
direct or use them wisely. Liberty to distribute is esteemed as 
important a factor in our body politic as liberty to accumulate, 
even though the liberty may sometimes lead to the apparent waste of 
great fortunes. 

Finally, it must be held that our freedom from the blood-tax of a 
standing army, and the fact that the proceeds of taxation are on the 
whole usefully and productively expended are among our greatest 
advantages, and this is asserted with confidence, notwithstanding 
the misgovernment of some great cities and of several of the 
southern States. What are these failures but proofs of the general 
confidence of the people in local self-government? Great frauds 
and great abuses can only happen where integrity is the common 
rule; where each man distrusts his neighbour, or each town, city, or 
State distrusts the next, the opportunity for fraud or breach of trust 
cannot occur. The use of inconvertible paper-money during late 
years has not been without its necessary malign result upon the 
character of the people, and the newspapers are filled with the fraud 
and corruption that have come to light, but no newspaper has ever 
yet recorded one fact that offsets many frauds. In the great Boston 
fire one of the Boston banks lost, not only every book of account, 
but every security and note that was in its vaults, amounting to over 
twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars. On the morning after 
the fire its officers had no evidence or record by which any of the 
persons or corporators who owed it money could be held to their 
contracts, yet within a very short time duplicate notes were volun- 
tarily brought in by its debtors, many of whom knew not whether 
they could ever pay them, because the fire had destroyed their own 
property, and the ultimate loss of that bank from the burning of its 
books and securities was less than ten thousand dollars. 

Our army is but a border police, and although its officers are held 
in honour and esteem, military life is not a career that very many 
seek, and as time goes on it will become less and less an occupation 
to be desired. Although officers of the army have several times been 
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the candidates whom political parties have found it expedient to 
adopt for the highest executive offices, army influence in legislation 
has been very slight, and any attempt to increase it is more a cause 
of jealousy and suspicion than of favour. If the Indian question 
were not at once the shame of all our past administrations, and the 
problem most difficult of solution among all that are now pressing 
upon us, it is doubtful if our army would consist of more than its 
corps of trained officers with a few soldiers to keep our useless old 
forts in repair. Thus we are spared not only the tax for its support, 
but the worse tax of the withdrawal of its members from useful and 
productive pursuits. It is in this respect that we claim our greatest 
advantage over the nations of Continental Europe. What have we to 
fear from the competition of Germany, if we really undertake to beat 
her in the neutral markets which we can reach as readily as she 
can? For a little while the better instruction of her merchants in 
her technical and commercial schools may give her advantage, but 
that can be overcome in a single generation, or as soon as the need is 
felt with us, as it is now beginning to be felt; after we shall have 
supplied our present want of technical education, the mere difference 
between the presence of her great army on her soil and its necessary 
support, and the absence of such a tax on us, will constitute the 
difference on which modern commerce turns, when the traffic of the 
world turns on half a cent a yard, a cent a bushel, or a halfpenny a 
pound on the great staples; no nation can long succeed in holding 
the traffic that is handicapped with a standing army. ‘The protec- 
tion of Germany from our competition in neutral markets may be 
offset in our yet more dangerous competition for men. The German 
already knows Texas, and in the one block of 60,000 square miles 
of land by which the State of Texas exceeds the area of the German 
Empire, we offer room and healthy conditions of life for millions of 
immigrants, and on that single square of land if they come in suffi- 
cient numbers they can raise as much cotton as is now raised in the 
whole south, that is to say, 5,000,000 bales, and as much wheat as is 
now raised in the whole north, that is to say, 400,000,000 bushels, 
and yet subsist themselves besides on what is left of this little patch 
that will not be needed for these two crops. 

It will be obvious that even the least imaginative cannot but be 
moved by the influences that have been designated, and that versa- 
tility and readiness to adopt every labour-saving device will not only 
be promoted, but absolutely forced into action when such vast areas 
are to be occupied, and when even the dullest boy is educated in the 
belief that he also is to be one of those who are to build up this 
nation to the full measure of its high calling. We may not dare to 
boast in view of all we have passed through, but we know that 
slavery has been destroyed, and that the nation lives stronger, truer, 
and more vigorous than ever before. We know that it has been 
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reserved for a Democratic Republic to be the first among nations 
that, having issued government notes and made them legal tender, 
has resumed payment in coin without repudiation or reduction of the 
promise. We know that we have paid a third of our great national 
debt already, and that the rest is now mainly held by our own 
citizens. We know that within the lives of men of middle age now 
living the nation will number one hundred millions, and that in 
whatever else we may be found wanting, we cannot long be kept 
back in our career of material prosperity, which shall be shared with 
absolute certainty by every one who brings to the work health, 
integrity, and energy. 

If there is any force in this reasoning, our competition with other 
manufacturing countries in supplying neutral markets with manufac- 
tured goods will not be compassed by low rates of wages paid to our 
factory operatives or to the working people engaged in our metal 
works and other occupations, but first by obtaining and keeping 
such an advanced position in the application and use of improved 
tools and machinery as shall make high wages consistent with a low 
cost of production; secondly, by our ability to obtain the raw 
materials at as low or lower cost. Every employer knows that among 
employées who are paid by the piece, it is the operative that gains 
the largest earnings whose production costs the least, because under 
the control of such operatives the machinery is most effectively 
guided during working hours. As it is with single operatives, so is 
it with large masses—if well instructed and working under the 
incentives to industry and frugality that have been named, their 
large product will earn for them ample wages, and yet result in low 
cost of labour to the employer. Such workmen never have any 
“blue Monday.” The workman who in this country habitually 
becomes intoxicated is soon discharged, and his place is filled by one 
who respects himself and values his place too much to risk his 
position in dissipation. 

Competition with England in supplying the markets of Asia, 
Africa, and South America with cotton goods is now perhaps the 
best criterion by which to gauge our ability to compete in other 
branches of manufacture. It has been often assumed in England 
that the increasing shipments of cotton goods from this country have 
been forced by necessity, and merely consisted of lots sold below cost 
as a means of obtaining ready money ; but there is no ground what- 
ever for this general assumption, even though some small shipments 
may have been made at first with this view. Our export of cotton 
fabrics amounts as yet to but seven or eight per cent. of our produc- 
tion, and is but a trifle compared to that of Great Britain; but it is 
not made at a loss, and it constitutes a most important element in the 
returning prosperity of our cotton mills. The goods exported are 
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mostly made by strong and prosperous corporations, paying regular 
dividends. They consist mainly of coarse sheetings and drills, and 
are sold by the manufacturers to merchants, who send them to China, 
Africa, and South America in payment for tea, silk, ivory, sugar, 
gums, hides, and wool. They are not made by operatives who earn 
less than the recent or present rates of wages in England, but in 
most departments of the mills by those who earn as much or more. 
This competition had been fairly begun before the late war in this 
country, but it is now continued under better conditions. The mills 
of New England are now relatively much nearer the cotton fields 
than they were then, owing to through connections by rail. Prior 
to 1860 substantially all the cotton went to the seaports of the cotton 
States, and from there the cost of moving it to the North or to Liver- 
pool varied but little; but at the present day a large and annually 
increasing portion of the cotton used in the North is bought in the 
interior markets and carried in covered cars directly to the mills, 
where the bales are delivered clean, and much more free from damage 
and waste than those which are carried down the Southern rivers on 
boats and barges, dumped upon the wharves, and then compressed to 
the utmost for shipment by sea. 

And since large and increasing quantities of cotton are not only 
taking the inland routes by rail for use in Northern mills, but also 
for shipment to Liverpool from New York and Boston, it must be in 
the nature of things that those who buy in New York and Boston 
will have an advantage in price about equal to the cost of shipment 
to England, with insurance and other necessary charges included. 
This advantage cannot be less than a farthing or half-cent per pound, 
and the factory that uses cotton in the manufacture of coarse and 
medium goods, such as are wanted in the markets named, at half a 
cent a pound advantage in the price, can pay twenty per cent. higher 
wages and yet land the goods, other things being equal, in neutral 
markets at the same cost with its foreign competitors who pay the 
higher price for cotton. 

Again, in one of the largest mills in this country, more than one- 
half of whose products now go to China and Africa, the improve- 
ments and changes in machinery since 1860 have given the following 
result :—In 1860 the average year’s product of one operative was 
9,317 Ibs. of cloth, and the average earnings of women in the mill 
were $3.26 per week. In 1878 the average year’s product was 7,923 
lbs. cloth, and the average of women’s earnings $4.34 per week. It 
may also be considered that the gold dollar of 1878 will buy 15 to 20 
per cent. more of the commodities in common use than the gold 
dollar of 1860. In that factory the average year’s work of one 
operative will give about 1,600 Chinamen 5 Ibs. or 16 yards each of 
cotton drill, and the entire cost of labour in making the drill, 
including all payments made, from the agent who controls the 
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factory down to the scrub who washes the floor, is about one and a 
quarter cents a yard. 

This includes the cost of stamping and packing, the custom of this 
country being to conduct all the processes of manufacture. and the 
preparation of the cloth for the market in the same establishment. 
The standard printing cloth, twenty-eight inches wide, the fabric 
more largely produced than any other, is made at a labour cost of 
less than one cent a yard, including also all the salaries and wages 
paid and the cost of packing. It will therefore be apparent that the 
reason why our exports of manufactured cotton, and for similar 
reasons of other goods and wares, do not increase more rapidly, is not 
to be found in any excess of cost or in any fault in quality, but in 
the simple fact that during the fifteen years of war, inflation, railway 
mania, and municipal extravagance that preceded the hard times 
from which we are just emerging, little or no attention was or could 
be paid to foreign markets, and the very habit of foreign commerce 
was lost. The ways and means of commerce cannot be improvised in 
a year, or in five years, but the foundations have lately been laid, and 
our competition may soon become even more serious than it now is, 
unless the increasing demand of our home markets for the products 
of our mills shall again absorb all that we can make. Whether or 
not we are ready to build mills of any kind for the purpose of sup- 
plying foreign markets is a question that the future only can 
determine. 

It may here be proper to say that perhaps the migration of in- 
dustrial centres, so ably treated in a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review,’ is not to be either promoted or prevented by the possession 
of great deposits of coal and iron. May it not be true that as less 
and less power is required, as machinery is simplified and made to 
run with less friction, and as improvements are made in the combus- 
tion of coal to the utilisation of a larger portion of the force con- 
tained in each ton, the mere proximity of coal and iron, and the 
mere possession of these crude forces will not suffice, but that the 
control of great branches of industry will depend on what may be 
called finer points. It is not very many years since a young man 
came to New England from the far west to visit the works where 
ploughs were made: he told the New England craftsmen that they 
did not fully understand the nature of the prairie soil, that they had 
not calculated the true curves of least resistance, and that he intended 
to establish a plough factory on the Miesissippi. They did not much 
fear his competition, but now his great factory, employing hundreds 
of workmen, furnishes ploughs even for Eastern use. 

The recent period of depression has taught the lesson of economy 
in all manufactures, and the northern or manufacturing states are 
just ready to begin work under the conditions of a sound currency 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for December, 1878. 
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and a system of taxation which, though yet onerous and unfit in 
many ways, is but a light burthen compared to what it has been. 
The country is fairly launched upon the discussion of economic 
questions, a discussion which will not end until the system of 
national taxation best fitted to our new conditions shall have been 
adopted. Our friends abroad must not expect great and revolutionary 
changes in the matter of taxation. No oppressive duty on food 
compels action, and there are no advocates for rash or rapid changes. 
Whether right or wrong in principle, our system now in force was 
adopted to meet the emergency of war, and our industry has been 
more or less moulded by and to it. Almost all sources of direct 
taxation are absorbed by the States as their own sources of revenue, 
and the national revenue must of necessity be drawn mainly from 
duties upon imports. It would seem that the experience of nations 
during the last five years has proved that neither protection nor free 
trade have availed much to prevent disaster, and perhaps from this 
conviction it now happens that there is less discussion on these dis- 
puted theories than there was ten years since, but rather an earnest 
desire on the part of almost all men, whatever their convictions may 
be, that contention shall be avoided, and that whenever the reform 
of our war tariff is fairly undertaken, it shall be entered upon with 
care and deliberation, and proceed with as much regard to caution 
in making changes as was had in England in the conduct of the 
great reforms begun in 1842 under the sagacious leadership of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

It may also be well for our English friends to consider that 
according to their present theory the removal of duties on imports 
enabled them to manufacture at less cost and greatly enlarged their 
markets. If such was the effect of the gradual and cautious method 
of change adopted at the instance of Sir Robert Peel, and. first 
applied to the materials which entered into the processes of English 
manufacture, what might be the effect of the same method in our 
case? If we begin by abating the duties on materials, while mode- 
rately reducing those on finished products which must be kept at a 
revenue point in almost any case, may not our competition become 
greater rather than less? If it is becoming serious while we are 
handicapped according to the English theory by a very high war 
tariff, what may it be when by common consent without contention 
it is modified and reduced in a judicious way, and one carefully con- 
sidered so as not to cause disaster by too radical changes? That 
such must be the method of change all are now agreed, to whatever 
school they belong. 

In reading articles written in England regarding the effect of 
tariff legislation in the United States, it frequently appears to be the 
opinion of the writers that the people of this country have made a 
mistake in undertaking any branch of manufacturing industry, and 
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that they would have been much more prosperous had they confined 
their attention mainly to agriculture ; conversely that the mannfac- 
tures of the United States would cease to exist if they were not 
sustained by a very high and in many respects prohibitive tariff. An 
example of this method of reasoning is found in the reprint of a 
series of otherwise very able articles by Mr. A. J. Wilson, under the 
title of the Resources of Foreign Countries. Mr. Wilson says: “There 
is no use in denying the plain fact that the States have succeeded by 
their high-tariff policy in diverting a considerable part of the indus- 
trial energies of the community from the pursuits natural to, and 
most profitable in, a new country, to the highly artificial, and, for 
America, mostly very expensive industries of long-settled and 
civilised nations. Were the sheltering tariff swept away, it is very 
questionable if any, save a few special manufactures of certain kinds 
of tools, machinery, railway cars and fancy goods, and a few of the 
eruder manufactures, could maintain their ground.” 

It probably escaped Mr. Wilson’s notice that a nation that had 
passed through a popular national election under the most exciting 
conditions possible, such as the last election of President, without an 
act of violence in the whole land, had a sort of claim to be called 
civilised ; but apart from this unconscious slip of the pen the whole 
assumption may be questioned. The fallacy lies in the common 
unthinking habit of confining the term manufactures to the product 
of great textile factories, iron mills, and metal works. It is not even 
necessary to remind writers as able as Mr. Wilson that the war of 
the Revolution was greatly promoted by the attempt of Great 
Britain to prevent the establishment of iron and steel works and 
manufactures of wool in the American colonies; but we may admit 
that if the sheltering tariff were suddenly swept away, great disaster 
might ensue to special branches of industry that have undoubtedly 
been developed or promoted by its enactment. Even then the vast 
proportion of our manufactures would remain unimpaired, and the 
industries harmed by “sweeping” changes such as not even the 
most pronounced believers in ultimate free trade would now dream 
of proposing, could only be retarded in their development. It 
cannot be assumed by any observant man that our vast fields of 
adjacent coal and iron could long remain unused. Even in these 
last three or four years of extreme depression, a large number of new 
furnaces have been constructed and put in blast in the Hocking 
Valley of Ohio, and the production of the best iron is increasing with 
great rapidity at that point. Neither can it be assumed that with 
our advantage of position in respect to the production of cotton and 
food, we could be prevented from at least manufacturing the coarse 
and medium goods that constitute far more than one-half of the 
world’s demand for cotton fabrics; or that a people whose ancestors 
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had clothed themselves in homespun woollen cloth, could long be 
prevented from applying machinery to at least the common fabrics 
that serve the purposes of the million. 

Apart even from these special branches, we should surely retain 
our work in steel wares, for which we even now import a part of the 
raw material, and yet send the finished product back to Sheffield to be 
sold; we should retain our great manufacture of leather and all its 
products ; of iron wares of every name and nature; of all the pro- 
ducts of wood in which we excel ; of all the tools and machinery of 
agriculture and of the railway service ; of all the fittings for the build- 
ing of houses ; of clothing, of carriages and waggons ; in short, of all 
the lesser branches of manufacturing and mechanical industry which 
may not impose upon the imagination by the magnitude of the 
buildings in which they are conducted, but yet give employment to 
millions where the operatives in the special branches to which the 
term manufactures is apt to be limited can be counted only by hun- 
dreds of thousands. The time has gone by for anyone to dream of 
relegating the people of this country to the single pursuit of agri- 
culture under any possible policy, or even to the crude ‘forms of 
manufacture. Foreign nations can never again supply us with any 
large proportion of the staple goods or wares that constitute the 
principal part of our use of manufactured articles. Goods which 
depend upon fashion, fancy, and style, and articles of comfort or 
luxury that we can afford to buy abroad, we shall import in ever- 
increasing quantities as our means of payment increase with our re- 
turning prosperity, and we shall, doubtless, continue to collect a 
large revenue from them. It may also be considered that the repug- 
nance to direct taxation is so great that even if it were generally 
admitted that indirect taxation was much more costly, the majority 
of the people would still choose to indulge in the luxury of the 
indirect method, and can afford to do so if they so choose. 

It is beginning to be perceived that not only the great moral 
curse of slavery has been removed, but that in that removal perhaps 
the greatest industrial revolution ever accomplished has happened. 
Whatever may have been the abuses of the ballot granted to the 
hegro up to this time, it has yet so far protected him that the 
incentive to labour has not been wanting, and the mere fact that 
the last eight crops of cotton raised by free labour exceed the nine 
ante-war crops of slavery is alone proof sufficient of the advance 
in the production of wealth that has already ensued. Reference has 
already been made to the rapid progress of Texas, but Georgia 
invites the immigrant to easier conditions of life. The upper pine 
lands of the great State are now to be bought by the hundred 
thousand acres at half a dollar to a dollar an acre, the true country 
for the abundant production of wool where no winter shelter for 
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sheep is needed and where all the conditions of health exist. 
The almost unknown valleys that lie between the Blue Ridge and 
the lateral ranges of Virginia and North Carolina offer homes for 
hardy men, nearer the centre of civilization than the far west, but 
passed by until now because of the curse of slavery. If the well- 
trained tenant farmers of Great Britain who are now surrendering 
their farms should turn their attention to the opportunities offered 
in many parts of Virginia, they would find that it needs only brains 
and industry to put that great State once more on the list among 
the rich and prosperous communities. Land can be bought in 
fee simple for a fraction of the annual rent of an English farm, 
while its proximity to the north gives assurance of ready markets for 
its products. 

May it not perhaps be in the order of events that our competition 
with England in supplying neutral markets with manufactured 
goods, will be warded off by the home demand on our mills and 
workshops to supply the needs of one of the great tidal waves of 
population that seems about to be directed upon our shores from 
foreign lands, and that this great cycle of change, which began 
in our war of 1861, will be ended upon the same soil by the incursion 
of a great industrial army devoted to the arts of peace to whom that 
war has opened the way by destroying slavery. When this country 
was cursed by slavery it was natural that those who boasted at all 
should boast too much of our alleged greatness, while those who 
like a great Southern statesman then “dreaded the future of our 
country when they remembered that God was just,’ kept silent. 
Now we make no boast, but only mark the fact that even abund- 
ance may cease to be a blessing when it cannot reach those who 
need it. Weare seeking to cure evils that war had left behind, 
and now that we stand once more upon the firm ground of a sound 
currency and feel that we have learned the true lesson of economy 
and thrift, we look with sadness at the distress in other lands and 
hope that we may help to remove it. 

Epwarp ArkINsoN. 

Boston, Massacuvsetts, 

January, 1879. 
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Durine the International Exposition at Philadelphia, by which the 
hundredth year of American independence was celebrated, a number 
of eminent citizens of the United States presented to that city a bust 
of Thomas Paine. The offer was promptly declined. After a century 
of progress in a republic founded in religious freedom by freethinkers 
the odium theologicum was still strong enough, when the list of revo- 
lutionary heroes was unrolled for national homage, to single out for 
insult the man who in the year commemorated was idolised beyond 
all others, above even Washington himself. <A recent writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly remarks that ‘his (Paine’s) career was wonderful, 
even for the age of miraculous events he lived in.” This is literally 
true, but one may now add that even the wonders of his career while 
living are eclipsed by those which have attended his name and fame. 
It would be impossible to find in the eighteenth century a name sur- 
rounded with brighter halo by those of his contemporaries whom the 
world now honours; it would be equally impossible to find in the 
nineteenth century a name more covered with obloquy. Nor is this 
obloquy found in theological quarters alone. There is a purely 
mythological Paine still industriously circulated in pictorial tracts, 
which show him recanting his opinions, and dying “in fear and 
agony, frightened by the clanking chains of devils—in fact, fright- 
ened to death by God.” But there is also a conventionalised Paine 
whose actuality is admitted even by scholars, and who is denied a 
place of honour among independent minds as contemptuously as the 
bust was refused a niche in the Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 
At a time when even such a liberal thinker as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is found contributing his assent to the schwarmerci of traditions and 
denunciations gathered around the reputation of Paine, an attempt 
to secure a rehearing of his case may meet little favour. Many of 
the unorthodox may properly repudiate anything looking like an 
admission that the works or character of Paine form any part of 
their case. What matters it if he was a lax thinker, an ignorant, 
tipsy vagabond ? Concessum sit. His writings are of no importance 
to our questions, his political opinions and deeds have no relation to 
present emergencies. But even conceding this, it may be claimed 
that the man whom, above all others, theological hatred has distin- 
guished by the persistency of its invective has some title to the con- 
sideration of a tolerant age; and further, that polemical writings 
which elicited more volumes in reply from eminent theologians than 
any others of their time can hardly be without historical interest, if 
VOL. XXV. N.S. FF 
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no other. However, I am induced to submit the present study not 
by any desire to vindicate Paine’s opinions, nor even primarily to 
vindicate Paine himself, but by a conviction that beneath the con- 
ventionalised and vulgarised notion of this man lies obscured a 
remarkable chapter of modern history, and altogether hidden one of 
the best types of English mind and character. 

The pious mythology that has gathered around Paine may be 
briefly dismissed. All the morning-stars become rebellious and 
diabolical Lucifers to those on whose darkness they bring the light. 
The light which Paine brought upon the bald dogmas of a hundred 
years ago has so far faded to the light of common day, that many 
who regard his name with abhorrence are nearer to him in belief 
than to those with whom their notions of the man originated. To such 
his reign of terror is generally explained by the theory that he must 
have been a blasphemer, and an atheist of an especially vulgar type. 
The late Lord Dalling, in his essay on Cobbett, speaks of Paine as 
“an atheist ;” whereas his theism was pronounced and almost pas- 


sionate. The Bishop of Llandaff, in replying to Paine, said, ‘There 
is a philosophical sublimity in some of your ideas when speaking of 
the Creator of the universe.” ‘It seems to have been part of the 
evidences of such Christianity as Paine opposed that its assailants 
should die in agony and terror. The same imagination that invented 
the horrors of Faust’s end is, however, somewhat tempered in the 


sensational pulpit pictures of the death-beds of Voltaire and Paine; 
and all may be favourably contrasted with the realistic scenes attend- 
ing the last moments of Bruno and some others which they sue- 
ceeded. But in Paine’s case an amusing solecism is presented in the 
twofold character of the myth, which equally insists that he re- 
canted his heresies and was nevertheless carried off by devils. The 
denunciations which have pursued him have been directed against a 
man who is yet declared to have died in the true faith. In truth, 
poor Paine did have a hard time of it in his closing days. No sooner 
was it known that his end was near than fanatical preachers and 
women managed to gain entrance to his room and tried to convert 
him. To the ministers who told him that if he died without believ- 
ing on the Lord Jesus Christ he would be damned, Paine replied, 
“Let me have none of your popish stuff. Good morning.” A 
woman came saying that God had sent her to tell him that unless 
he repented and believed in the blessed Saviour he would be damned. 
Paine replied that God would not send a foolish old woman with such 
an impertinent message. One after another these obtrusive zealots 
were dismissed, and finally, in the words of his relentless enemy, 
Cheetham, “Thomas Paine died placidly, and almost without a 
struggle.” In the year of his death, 1809, Paine wrote his 
will, at the close of which he says: “I have lived an honest 
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and useful life to mankind; my time has been spent in doing good ;" 
and I die in perfect composure and resignation to the will of my 
Creator, God.’’ 

In the biography of Cobbett, recently published,’ there are several 
allusions to Paine, and the efforts made by Cobbett to repair the 
wrong he had done to the good name of Paine are indicated, though 
with less fulness than the facts admit of. While Paine was in 
France, amid revolutionary scenes and perils, there appeared in 
London The Life of Thomas Paine, the Author of Rights of Man. By 
Francis Oldys, A.M., of the University of Pennsylvania. Printed for 
John Stockdale, Piccadilly, 1791. Mr. Edward Smith justly cha-: 
racterises it as ‘‘ one of the most horrible collections of abuse which 
even that venal day produced.” It is now known to have been 
written by George Chalmers, who fled from America and became a 
Government clerk and pamphleteer in England. Paine probably 
did not see this libel until long after it was written. The malice 
displayed in every line, and its political animus, rendered a reply 
unnecessary; and the pamphlet was sinking into oblivion when 
William Cobbett reprinted it in his Censor. He lamented his mis- 
take, and carried his desire to make reparation to the extent of 
bringing Paine’s bones to England in hope that’ they might be 
entombed with honour. The welcome which Cobbett and Paine’s 
bones received may be judged from the fact that the Bolton town- 
crier was imprisoned ten weeks for announcing their arrival. And 
now, sixty years later, for mere mention of these bones with honour, 
Cobbett’s biographer has received a sentence of corresponding severity 
from a weekly reviewer, who, to the growing Paine-myth, adds the 
unique charge of venality ! 

There are several good biographies of Paine,—such are those 
written by Vale, Sherwin, Rickman, Linton,—yet in an important 
public library in London the only books concerning him are the 
political libel of George Chalmers and the pious libel of Cheetham, 
for which he was convicted in a court of Christians. Cheetham was 
a Manchester man who went to New York and edited a paper. No 
sooner had the grave closed over Paine than Cheetham, in the same 
year, published his accusations. The worst of these involved the 
honour of a lady, Madame Bonneville, who promptly prosecuted the 
accuser for slander; and though the judge reminded the jury that 
the defendant’s book was calculated to aid Christianity, they brought 
in a verdict against him with damages. It is important, however, to 
state that the most eminent Christian writers in America were not 
deceived by these libels. Thus, the Rev. Solomon Southwick, editor 
of the Christian Visitor when Cheetham’s book appeared, wrote: 
“ Had Thomas Paine been guilty of any crime, we should be the last 


(1) The Life of William Cobbett. By Edward Smith. (Sampson Low & Co.)’ 
FF2 
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to eulogise his memory. But we cannot find he was ever guilty of 
any other crime than that of advancing his opinions freely upon all 
subjects connected with public liberty and happiness. . . . We may 
safely affirm that Paine’s conduct in America was that of a real 
patriot. In the French Convention he displayed the same pure and 
disinterested spirit. . . . His life, itis true, was written by a minis- 
terial hireling, who strove in vain to blacken his moral character. 
The late James Cheetham likewise wrote his life, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that we knew perfectly well at the time the 
motives of that author for writing and publishing a work which, we 
have every reason to believe, is a libel almost from beginning to end. 
In fact, Cheetham had become tired of this country, and had formed 
a plan to return to England and become a ministerial editor in oppo- 
sition to Cobbett, and his Life of Paine was written to pave his way 
back again.” ? 

Although the authorities of Philadelphia have refused to admit 
the bust of Paine to a place in Independence Hall, his portrait is 
there, and it is near that of George III. This juxtaposition is 
proper enough. To these two men may be fairly ascribed the 
revolution and its event, of which Independence Hall is the historic 
memorial. It was at a time when those American leaders, from 
whose statuesque company Paine is rejected, sat in the same place 
anxious and dismayed, without any clear idea of whither the storm 
was bearing them and the country, that there appeared among them 
that Englishman and his Quaker coat who was the first to pronounce 
the word “ Independence.” Not for a long time after the struggle 
had begun, did the idea of complete separation from England enter 
the question. The leaders regarded themselves as resisting a special 
wrong; and at any time before Paine began his appeals the English 
Ministry might have ended the difficulty by conceding to the colonies 
immunity from certain taxes. There is even reason to believe that 
submission rather than separation was beginning to be the question 
in the minds of many influential Americans at the close of that 
dark year, 1774, when Paine arrived in America. “ Independence 
was a doctrine scarce and rare even towards the conclusion of the 
year 79. All our politicks had been founded on the hope or 
expectation of making the matter up; a hope which, though general 
on the side of America, had never entered the head or heart of the 
British court.”* On the 8th of July, 1775, the American Congress 
humbly petitioned the king “that your royal authority and influ- 
ence may be graciously interposed to procure us relief from our 


(1) Testimonials, &c., compiled by J. N. Moreau. 1861. 
(2) Crisis No. 3. Paine himself appears to have reached the conclusion that complete 


and final separation was necessary only after the battle at Concord and Lexington, April 
19, 1775.— Common Sense, p. 28. 
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afflicting fears and jealousies, and to settle peace through every part 
of your dominions ; with all humility submitting to your Majesty’s 
wise consideration, whether it may not be expedient, for facilitating 
these important purposes, that your Majesty be pleased to direct some 
mode by which the united applications of your faithful colonists to 
the throne, may be improved into a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation.” * Mr. Penn, who carried this petition to England, pre- 
sented it on the Ist of September in the same year, and on the 4th 
was informed by Lord Dartmouth that ‘no answer would be given 
to it;” and, although this haughty attitude induced the revolu- 
tionary leaders to listen more favourably to Paine’s arguments, even 
then they persuaded him to strike out of his first pamphlet on the 
subject a sentence which seemed to burn their ships. The sentence 
erased from Common Sense was :—“ A greater absurdity cannot be 
conceived of than three millions of people running to their sea-coast 
every time a ship arrived from London, to know what portion of 
liberty they should enjoy.” * 

It is probable that even Franklin, who introduced Paine to the 
chiefs of the revolution as a friend he had met in London, knew 
little of the moral region from which the man had come, or how 
much of England he bore with him.’ No individual of that time 
was more related to the fecling and convictions which stirred the 
genuine heart of the English people. He went from those humble 
clubs which had no constitutions, and met in public-houses or small 
rooms, wherein were uttered in the ear many things that have since 
been proclaimed from the housetops. One such circle was that 
which met at the White Hart in Lewes every evening. Its central 
figure was the exciseman, Thomas Paine (then about thirty years of 
age), who generally had in his possession the ‘‘ Headstrong Book,”— 
an old volume of Homer which was delivered to the wrangler who 
most obstinately and successfully defended his position in an 
evening’s debate. It would be not a little curious if, as Clio Rick- 
man seems to think, it was while as yet Paine had no reputation 
beyond the village, that one of the White Hart company wrote 
verses to him such as the following :-— 

‘Thy logic vanquished error, and thy mind 
No bounds but those of right and truth confined. 
Thy soul of fire must sure ascend the sky, 
Immortal Paine, thy fame can never die.” 

Paine was not then, indeed, a mere radical in the rough. His father 
(a stay-maker) was the son of a respectable Quaker farmer ; his mother 
the daughter of a lawyer in Thetford, where Paine was born (1736), 
and they made sacrifices to secure him the best education within their 
reach. He studied well in the Thetford grammar-school, whose 


(1) Journals of Congress. (2) Rush’s Letter, July 17, 1809. 
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master was the Rev. William Knowles; and, at any rate, he appears 
to have given satisfaction as teacher of English in an academy in 
London, where he was employed in 1765. He had also considerable 
experience of various sides of life, having served for a time on “the 
King of Prussia privateer,” married, and held the office of exciseman 
in several places. Paine possessed some qualities not so common in 
his countrymen; first of all, a profoundly religious nature, which 
at first was manifested in a tendency to apply scriptural phrases to 
real things, but ultimately expressed itself in those earnest nega- 
tions which gained him the name of infidel; secondly, he was 
morally a man of the world, entirely without that insularity which 
is sometimes confused with patriotism. Franklin having said, 
“Where liberty is, there is my country,” Paine amended the saying 
with, “‘ Where liberty is not, there is mine.” 

Such was the man, and with such antecedents, who emigrated to 
America at the moment when the colonists were fighting against the 
powers which were even more hated, because more hopelessly, by 
poor men like himself in England. The third Georgian reign, with 
its corruptions and its unconquerable stupidities, could hardly be 
seen through three thousand miles, as they were seen by English 
radicals who read the speeches of Pitt and the invectives of Junius. 
Paine was a sort of English ambassador of this sentiment to which 
Transatlantic independence was a dream, while in America it was 4 
dread. In the preface of that work which literally electrified the 
American people are these words, “The cause of America is in 4 
great measure the cause of all mankind.” 

The work referred to is that entitled Common Sense. It was pub- 
lished January 1, 1776, and was the first work of Paine’s which 
reached the entire nation. The circulation speedily ran to a hundred 
thousand. Concerning the effect it produced there can be no ques- 
tion. Upon this point his admirers and enemies agree. Rush, who 
refused to renew acquaintance with him because of his infidelity, 
at the same time (1809) wrote, “ Common Sense burst from the press 
with an effect which has rarely been produced by types and paper in 
any age or country.” Washington writes to General Reed, March, 
1776, “ By private letters which I have lately received from Vir- 
ginia, I find that Common Sense is working a powerful change in the 
minds of many men.” And again, “ A few more such flaming argu- 
ments as were exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to the 
sound doctrine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet 
Common Sense, will not leave numbers at a loss to decide on the 
propriety of a separation.” General Lee writes to Washington, 
“ Have you seen the pamphlet Common Sense? I never saw such a 
masterly irresistible performance. It will, if I mistake not, in con- 
currence with the transcendent folly and wickedness of the Ministry, 
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give the coup de grdce to Great Britain. In short, I own myself con- 
vinced by the arguments of the necessity of separation.” But there 
is no need to accumulate such quotations. John Adams (who 
detested Paine), Jefferson, Franklin, the contemporary historians 
Gordon and Ramsay, and all cognisant of the facts, even including 
Cheetham, unite in the testimony that this first appeal for American 
independence did more than anything else to unite the colonies 
around that aim, and render any subsequent compromise impossible. 
Among the many examples of its effect one may be mentioned. By 
request of General Scott, a leading member of the New York Assem- 
bly, who was alarmed at the still semi-treasonable position of Paine, 
anumber of distinguished members of that body met to read the 
pamphlet and prepare an answer. They met several evenings. 
When the readings were ended they unanimously concluded to 
attempt no answer. 

That Thomas Paine was a charlatan, and his writings shams, is 
now so often assumed, that perhaps one may, without arrogance, 
express concurrence with the estimate of the American statesmen 
and generals. If an essay is to be judged, like an organism in 
nature, by its degree of adequacy to its own ends, Paine’s Common 
Sense may be numbered among the few perfect works; and those 
who regard the detachment of the English colonies in America, and 
their constitution as a republic, in the light of a necessary world- 
event, may further regard as a great work the pamphlet so adapted 
toa great purpose. To that purpose, if it were to succeed, it was 
necessary to unite thirteen colonies, representing several centres of 
various history, interest, religion, and even, to some extent, of race. 
The people of New England, severely trained in the religion of 
obedience to rulers, and rendering unto Cesar the things that are 
Cxsar’s; the Dutch population of New York, so slow to arouse ; the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania, with their already loud testimonies against 
armed resistance; the old English families of Maryland, Virginia, 
and elsewhere, whose pride as well as sentiment clung to “ the 
mother country,” as so many in Canada now do; all these must be 
combined and concentrated upon an aim which, if it should fail, 
would be treason,—if it should succeed, would but launch them 
upon an unknown sea, whose farther shore was haunted by dangers 
more formidable than their pilgrim fathers had encountered. Paine 
begins by penetrating the superstition about Government. It is the 
expedient of men living in society to defend themselves against the 
wickedness of exceptional persons. They prudently surrender part 
of their property to protect the rest. ‘Society in every state is a 
blessing, but Government in its best state is but a necessary evil; in 
its worst state an intolerable one; for when we suffer or are exposed 
to the same miseries by a Government, which we might expect ina 
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country without a Government, our calamity is heightened by reflect. 
ing that we furnish the means by which we suffer.” There follows 
an illustration likely to tell upon the colonial mind—a small number 
of people in some sequestered region; their co-operation under 
common difficulties, their decrease of reciprocal attachment when 
prosperity did away with dangers which had bound them in a com- 
mon cause ; the appearance of vice, followed by the need of regula- 
tions. ‘Some convenient tree will afford them a state-house, under 
the branches of which the whole colony may assemble to deliberate 
on public matters. ... In this first Parliament every man by 
natural right will havea seat.” But with increase of the colony 
general convenience will require the selection of a few from the 
whole body. ‘This is all very simple, and says Paine, “the more 
simple anything is, the less liable is it to be disordered, and the 
easier repaired when disordered.” With which maxim in view he 
reaches, on the fourth page, the Constitution of England. ‘ Abso- 
lute Governments (through the disgrace of human nature) have this 
advantage with them, that they are simple; if the people suffer they 
know the head from which their suffering springs, know likewise the 
remedy, and are not bewildered by a variety of causes and cures 
But the Constitution of England is so exceedingly complex that 
the nation may suffer for years together, without being able to dis- 
cover in which part the fault lies; some will say in one and some 
in another, and every political physician will advise a different 
medicine.” 

The English Constitution, he says, is compounded of—l. the 
remains of Monarchical Tyranny in the person of the King; 2. the 
remains of Aristocratical Tyranny in the persons of the Peers; 
3. the new Republican Materials in the persons of the Commons, on 
whose virtue depends the freedom of England. “To say that the 
Constitution of England is a union of three powers, reciprocally check- 
ing each other, is farcical.” How came the King by a power which 
the People are afraid to trust and always obliged to check? This 
question, which it is always so easy for a peaceful and prosperous 
people to answer, was put by Paine to a nation who knew none of 
those practical advantages of monarchy which are its only real argu- 
ments. <A power, he says, that needs checking, cannot be from God, 
nor could it be the gift of a wise people. Nor, he adds, is the check 
adequate, while the King is giver of places and pensions. ‘‘ Though 
we have been wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute 
Monarchy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to put the 
Crown in possession of the key.” General principles like these are 
followed by a scriptural argument. It is presented with entire sin- 
cerity—for the Age of Iteason is yet fifteen years away—and makes 
such use of the divine reproofs of the Israelites for wishing a king 
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as could not have been answered by any pulpit in the land at that 
day. 

Samuel’s diatribe (I. viii. 10) plentifully interlarded with applica- 
tions, ending with ‘ Ye shall cry out in that day because of your 
King which ye shall have chosen, and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day,” passed from the pen of Paine to the pulpits as the voice 
of prophecy. With equal force did the author touch every variety 
of sentiment. Did the Quakers long for peace? Kings and civil 
wars go together. “Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in 
that distracted kingdom (England) since the Conquest, in which 
time there have been (including the Revolution) no less than eight 
civil wars and ‘nineteen rebellions.” Did the old gentlemen talk 
tenderly of the old home and mother country ? There lay the dead 
of Concord and Lexington, there was the cold, unnatural disdain of 
every petition ; “ wherefore since nothing but blows will do, for God’s 
sake let us come to a final separation, and not leave the next genera- 
tion to the cutting of throats under the violated unmeaning names 
of parent and child.”” Were some faint-hearted ? He reminded them 
how many allies they might expect as an independent country ; how 
America was without an enemy in the world except as being a part 
of Great Britain. He awakened the poor by tracing poverty to 
dependence, and pointing out the vast resources of the country which, 
could America trade directly with foreign nations, would make them 
the richest of nations. He also enlisted the pride of the non-English 
settlers by his sentence—*“ Europe, and not England, is the parent 
country of America.”” Nay, even the Reconciliationists he convinced 
by his argument to show the perils of their plan, even were it 
possible—an argument which the King was rendering final by his 
speech on the same day that Paine’s pamphlet was published. In 
addition to this there was a remarkably clear outline of a colonial 
republic such as might be formed, and a demonstration of the pre- 
sence of both the men and means to conduct the same. ‘ No writer,” 
wrote Jefferson, “ has exceeded Paine in ease and familiarity of style, 
in perspicuity of expression, happiness of elucidation, and in simple 
and unassuming language.” This is eminently true of Common Sense, 
which is almost as free from suggestion of the writer’s personality 
as the Declaration of Independence. The man is utterly merged in 
the cause he has espoused, and the result is a style never arrogant, 
yet strangely authentic. Its wonderful effect was much enhanced 
by the knowledge that its author had devoted the copyright to the 
colonies. 

The year which gave the Colonies their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on paper, brought them mainly reverses on the field. 
Things went from bad to worse, until, late in the winter, Wash- 
ington wrote to a Congress which had fled for safety, “Ten days 
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more will put an end to this army.” At that time Paine was serving 
under Washington as a common soldier, and every night, while 
others tried to snatch a little repose, he was writing his next 
great production, that number of Zhe Crisis whose vast effect has 
made it historic. It was a little piece, afterwards printed in eight 
pages, written by the light of camp-fires during Washington’s 
retreat through the Jerseys with only 2,600 men, his best arms in 
the hands of the enemy. The last sentence was written on the 28rd 
of December (1776), and Washington summoned together his dis- 
mayed and shivering soldiers to hear it read. It opened with these 
words :—“ These are the times that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of his country; but he that stands it now, deserves the 
thanks of man and woman.” 

On the Christmas night after this was read to the remnant of his 
army, Washington recrossed the Delaware, and on the following day 
encountered the British forces at Trenton. It was the first victory 
of the Americans. The soldiers rushed into battle with the cry, 
“ These are the times that try men’s souls,”’ and the nation ascribed 
their triumph to the pen of Paine. He speedily became the most 
popular man in America. Public expressions of gratitude poured in 
upon him from Congress and the State legislatures, with testimonials 
in money—it being found that he had impoverished himself by 


giving his copyrights to the national cause—and the University of 
Pennsylvania awarded him the degree of A.M. The United States 
Congress elected him Secretary of its most important Committee, 
that of Foreign Affairs. And though he presently lost this by his 


“imprudence”’? in attacking a fraudulent claim urged against the 


nation by one Silas Deane, who was backed by an American clique 
and the French Government, the State of Pennsylvania made him 
Clerk of its Legislature. While serving in this capacity, it became 
Paine’s duty on one occasion (1780) to read to the Legislature a 
letter from Washington describing the deplorable situation caused 
by the capture of Charleston by the British. “A despairing silence 
pervaded the House’’ when this letter had been read, for the treasury 
was empty. Paine at once drew his salary, and, proposing a sub- 
scription, headed it with five hundred dollars. He was the poorest 
man present, and the others at once came forward with their contri- 
butions which, taken up by Congress, surmounted the emergency. 


(1) Journals of Congress, Jan. 7-16, 1779. A similar disregard of his own interests was 
shown by Paine in a pamphlet written by him against certain cherished territorial claims 
of Virginia, at a time when a bill was pending in the Legislature of that State to offer 
him a sum of money. As he was forewarned, his pamphlet defeated the bill. (Letter 
of Lee to Washington, 23rd July, 1784.) In the Deane affair, Congress showed its 
appreciation of the patriotic character of Paine’s “imprudence” by voting him three 
thousand dollars. 
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Paine had for some years indulged the hope of influencing affairs 
in England. “I was strongly impressed with the idea that if I could 
get over to England without being known, and only remain in safety 
till I could get out a publication, I could open the eyes of the 
country with respect to the madness and stupidity of the govern- 
ment.” Full of this hope he went to Paris in 1787, bearing with 
him letters of introduction to eminent men there, and, after a brief 
sojourn, the same year crossed to England, and hastened to Thetford. 
His father was dead; he settled on his mother a weekly allowance of 
nine shillings. At this time he appears to have been mainly occupied 
with an iron bridge which he had invented, a model of which had 
been exhibited to the Academy of Sciences in Paris and received its 
approbation. The bridge was cast and erected at Rotherham, York- 
shire, in 1790. At the close of the same year Paine was engaged 
writing, at the Angel, Islington, his Rights of Man. Part I. appeared 
in 1791, Part II. in 1792. And now Paine’s collaborateurs, so far as 
his literary success was concerned—the Ministry—came to his aid 
again. The work reached a circulation of nearly forty thousand, on 
its merits as an answer to Burke. Ferocious denunciations of it, 
culminating in a prosecution and outlawry of the author, secured for 
it a reading hardly less than that which Common Sense had enjoyed 
in America. ‘“ Paine’s Rights of Man,” says Hazlitt, “was the only 
really powerful reply [to Burke’s Reflections] ; and, indeed, so power- 
ful and explicit that the government undertook to crush it by an 
ex-officio information, and by a declaration of war against France, to 
still the ferment and excite an odium against its admirers, as taking 
part with a foreign enemy against their prince and country.” 

Paine had a sixpenny edition of the work printed, from which the 
profit on each copy was twopence; nevertheless it speedily earned 
£1,000, which Paine, though still poor, gave to the Society of Con- 
stitutional Information, in London, to be distributed as they should 
see best. This society circulated vast numbers of Paine’s works, and 
among other things 12,000 copies of his Letter to Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, one of the most effective things Paine ever wrote. Dundas 
(May 25, 1792) had opened the debate in the House of Commons on 
the proclamation against “wicked and seditious publications,” and 
had especially directed the epithets against the Rights of Man. This 
gave Paine an opportunity which he was not likely to disregard, and 
his reply took the form of a contrast between the then uncomfortable 
state of financial and other affairs in England, and the prosperity 
which was already springing up in America. 

Legal proceedings were instituted against Paine for his book, 
May 21, and he resolved to defend himself in person at the trial, 
which was appointed for the following December. This determina- 
tion was changed by a deputation which came from France to inform 
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him of his election by the department of Calais to represent them in 
the National Convention. The government did not detain him, pro- 
bably were glad to be rid of him; at any rate, in the state of public 
feeling at the time, an arrest of an American citizen and member 
of the French Convention might have been attended with serious 
complications. 

While Paine was the theme of a new national anthem with one 
party, and was being burnt in effigy by another in his native land, he 
passed to Calais to be welcomed as a hero, and thence made a sort of 
triumphal journey to France. But he had left behind him the times 
that tried men’s souls. During the whole of the year 1793 the 
Government was mainly employed in trying to trample out the 
works of Paine. Taking the last six months of that year, we find 
in the Cambridge Independent, the only paper audacious enough even 
to print full reports of the proceedings, paragraphs which reveal the 
extent of the crusade. The religious heresies of Paine had not yet 
been printed in England, and the work mainly prosecuted was Tie 
Rights of Man. On July 18 Mr. Cook, a baker at Cambridge, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for having, three years and 
a half previously, said that “he wished all the churches were pulled 
down to mend the roads with; and as to the King’s Chapel, he 
should like to see it turned into a stable.” In the ardour of ferreting 
out Paine’s works, this ancient offence, like many others, was brought 
to light and punished. At Nottingham, Daniel Holt, for selling a 
volume by Paine, was sentenced to £50 fine, two years’ imprison- 
ment, with two sureties for good behaviour afterwards. The Messrs. 
Robinson, publishers, were fined £200 for selling a copy, though 
the firm had published “ A Protest against Mr. Paine’s Works.” A 
boy named Sutton, at Ashfield, was fined £20, with a year’s impri- 
sonment, for “‘avowing himself a Painite.”” George Eden, for the 
same offence, was fined one shilling and imprisoned six months. 
Peart and Belcher, at Warwick, Phillips at Leicester, and many 
other booksellers, were fined and imprisoned; among these being 
Mr. Spence, “in Little Turnstile, Holborn,’’ which cannot be far 
from where Mr. Truelove has so long freely sold the works of Paine, 
and others much more radical, beside the little table on which Paine 
wrote The Rights of Man. In the few cases where gentlemen were 
found distributing the books the penalties were very severe. Thus 
Mr. Fische Palmer was sentenced at Perth to seven years’ transporta- 
tion for assisting the publication and circulation of Paine’s works, 
in the interest of parliamentary reforms to which he had been for 
many years devoted. Mr. Thomas Muir, of Huntershill, for having 
advised persons to read “ the works of that wretched outcast Paine” 
(to quote the Lord Advocate’s words), was actually sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. The sentence was received amid 
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hisses from the gallery. The tipstaff being ordered by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk to take those who hissed into custody, replied, “ My 
lord, they’re all hissing.” There were, indeed, large numbers of 
people who viewed these proceedings with indignation, but something 
like an apparent suppression was at length reached. The famous 
town-crier of Bolton who reported to his masters that he had been 
round that place “and found neither the Rights of Man nor Com- 
mon Sense in it,” made a statement characteristic of the time. Yet 
at that time there were in the country more than a hundred thousand 
volumes of Paine in circulation among the people. They were read 
in secret, and the race of old Radicals has hardly run out which 
remembers reading the bocks on Sundays in fields—in groups, whose 
numbers alternately read, listened, and went off to keep a look-out 
for the police. 

For a little time after his arrival ‘in Paris, Paine enjoyed what to 
the majority of the republicans in his time would have been all that 
the heart of man could desire. It was a year of sunshine, but Paine 
never outgrew his Quakerism, and hated all the fuss and pomp with 
which the Parisians insisted on lionising “the author-hero of the 
Revolution.” Possibly he might have adapted himself to such 
things better had he been able to speak the French language; but as 
he did not, he was probably embarrassed by the attentions he 
received. Madame Roland has expressed, in her Appeal, the regret 
she felt at being unable to converse with Paine; but she listened 
carefully to his discourse with others, and being able to understand 
English, she was impressed by “ the boldness of his conceptions, the 
originality of his style, the striking truths he throws out bravely 
among those whom they offend.” Paine was described by Aaron 
Burr, hypercritical in such matters, as a gentleman; and the 
sense in which he was so may be understood from a passage in 
one of Lord Edward Fitzgerald's letters from Paris to his mother,— 
“T lodge with my friend Paine; we breakfast, dine, and sup 
together. The more I see of his interior the more I like and respect 
him. I cannot express how kind he has been to me. There is a 
simplicity of manner, a goodness of heart, and a strength of mind 
in him that I never knew a man before to possess.” Paine was, 
however, deficient in the dexterities of general society ; he could not 
comprehend the pride that infuses what is called loyalty, nor such 
transmitted instincts as those which make the moral accent of words 
like infidel and miscreant. That was good arable soil to him 
which to some around him was burning lava,—for instance to 
that young aristocrat, Captain Grimstone, who once leaped from the 
table at a dinner-party and struck him on the head, calling him an 
incendiary and traitor to his country. The old man of sixty only 
resented this by saving the young man’s life—it being punishable 
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with death to strike a deputy—and providing him with money to 
leave the country. 

This was not the only instance of Paine’s personal kindness to 
members of the high English circle, whose ordinary toast in those 
days was “Damnation to Thomas Paine!” He gave £200 to 
General O’Hara, who was his fellow-prisoner. These incidents, 
however, made little impression in his favour, and it was, perhaps, 
the only glad tidings which had reached the ruling class in England 
from Paris for many a day when it was announced by the London 
journals that Paine had been guillotined. The fact that Paine must 
have suffered under sentence of revolutionists for mercy to a fallen 
monarch seemed only to sweeten their revenge. 

Coming as the rumour of his death did along with the terrible 
Age of Reason, it was easily shown to be a divine judgment. But, 
in fact, it was Paine who could felicitate himself on providential 
intervention. The facts are sufficiently striking. Neither soldiering 
under Washington, agitating revolutions, nor lionising at republican 
courts, had destroyed the Quaker of Thetford; and when it was 
proposed to execute the King, it was he who rose up in the French 
Convention and testified against capital punishment, begging them 
to kill the King, but spare the man. He pleaded that Louis Capet 
should be banished to America—for his education! ‘ He may learn 
from the constant aspect of public prosperity that the true system of 
government consists not in kings, but in fair, equal, and honourable 
representution.”” The angry radicals of the Robespierre faction 
were utterly unable to comprehend this language in the supposed 
arch-firebrand of America, and it looks as if they suspected that the 
English had bought him: at any rate, after he had been thrown into 
prison, the Americans in Paris went in a body to demand his release, 
and were refused on the ground that Paine was an English citizen. 

It was also stated to the American deputation that the American 
Minister, Morris, had taken no interest in the case, which unhappily 
was true. Paine could understand that; there were private reasons 
for the hostility of Morris; but neither he nor any American in 
Europe doubted that when the tidings had reached the United States 
that nation would be indignant, and that Washington, now Presi- 
dent, would instantly demand his friend’s release. In that, too, he 
was disappointed. Washington gave no sign, but left Paine to 
languish in prison for nearly a year. This was equivalent to a 
death-sentence coming from Washington. Though Monroe came as 
Minister, superseding Morris, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
secure Paine’s release, it was soon discovered by Robespicrre that he 
had brought no instruction favourable to Paine; and the sentence 
of death was passed. On the night when a chalk-mark was put on 
the door of each prisoner who was to be executed in the morning, 
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Paine’s door happened to be open, so that when closed the mark was 
on the inside. By this accident his life was preserved. A few days 
after, Robespierre fell. But though that fall occurred on the 27th 
July, it was not until the 4th of November (1794) that Paine was 
set at liberty—the continued silence of Washington causing the 
belief that the imprisonment was agreeable to him. 

This was a terrible humiliation. Washington was now a hero in 
the eyes of all Europe, and his published praises of Paine were known 
to the world. Paine had dedicated to Washington his first work on 
the Rights of Man, and to Lafayette his second ; and it was to him 
that Lafayette had entrusted the key of the Bastille to be presented 
to Washington. After all this Washington delivers him up silently 
todeath! Whatever may have been the cause, no one can won- 
der at the bitterness of the letter which Paine wrote to Wash- 
ington after it, and it would seem to require a great deal of partiality 
to judge the passionate words of the aggrieved prisoner aw pied de la 
lettre, while putting indulgent constructions on the deliberate and 
never-explained action of Washington. 

On his way to prison Paine had managed to call at the rooms of 
one of the most eminent American writers of that time, Joel Barlow, 
and entrust to him the manuscript of ‘a work on which he had for 
some time been engaged—the Aye of Reason. Even in childhood, 
Paine tells us, he had rebelled against some features of the popular 
theology ; but the long struggle with poverty, the American revolu- 
tion, political controversies, prevented his giving much attention to 
the subjects treated in the Age of Reason until later life; and there 
are evidences in his earlier works that, while abandoning the more 
familiar dogmas of orthodoxy, he had not especially considered such 
subjects as supernaturalism and the general value of the Bible until 
after the American revolution had ceased. There was, indeed, in 
most of the political leaders in that revolution a sceptical spirit, as 
was only natural when it is remembered that George III. was the 
visible head of the Church. The late Hon. Jared Sparks, while Pre- 
sident of Harvard University, showed me some letters which passed 
between Jefferson and Paine on religious subjects. I believe they 
are still withheld from the public, and no doubt more for the sake 
of the great Virginian’s reputation than for that of Paine, who, as I 
remember, was by no means the more unorthodox of the two. It 
was indeed the earnest way in which Paine regarded all matters of 
human interest, his religious sense of the duty of testifying against 
what he considered public errors and wrongs, even at such cost as 
Fox, Barclay, and other saints of the Thetford household had paid 
before him, which led to the Age of Reason and the author’s impale- 
ment. Even as regards positive beliefs, Paine was nearer to the 
received standards than many who now join in the hue and cry 
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against him. On the first page of his denounced work he says,— 
“I believe in one God, and no more; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life. I believe the equality of man; and I believe that 
religious duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endea- 
vouring to make our fellow-creatures happy.” There is no action 
or word in Paine’s life or writings which impeaches the sincerity of 
this creed. But he further believed what many liberal thinkers yet 
do not, that “it is necessary to the happiness of man that he be 
mentally faithful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in believ- 
ing, or in disbelieving ; it consists in professing to believe what he 
does not believe.” The negative positions of the Age of Reason are 
still exercising a profound influence on innumerable minds, despite 
the repeated announcement that the book is dead and buried. It 
would be difficult to find in any modern work more forcible popular 
statements than those found on nearly every page. ‘Admitting 
that something has been revealed to a certain person, it is revelation 
to the first person only and hearsay to every other.’”” “The trinity 
of gods was no other than a reduction of the former plurality, which 
was about twenty or thirty thousand; the statue of Mary succeeded 
the statue of Diana of Ephesus; the deification of heroes changed 
into the canonisation of saints; the mythologists had gods for every- 
thing; the Christian mythologists had saints for everything; the 
Church became as crowded with the one as the Pantheon had been 
with the other; and Rome was the place of both.” “The morality 
that he (Christ) preached and practised was of the most benevolent 
kind ; and though similar systems of morality had been preached by 
Confucius, and by some of the Greek philosophers, many years 
before, by the Quakers since, and by many good men in all ages, it 
has not been exceeded by any.” “The Christian mythologists tell 
us that then Satan made war against the Almighty, who defeated 
him and confined him afterwards .... in a pit; .... the fable 
of Jupiter and the Giants was told many hundred years before that 
of Satan.” ‘They represent him (Satan) as having compelled the 
Almighty to the direct necessity either of surrendering the whole of 
the creation to the government and sovereignty of this Satan, or of 
capitulating for its redemption by coming down upon earth, and 
exhibiting himself upon a cross in the shape of a man They 
make the transgressor triumph and the Almighty fall.” «Is the 
gloomy pride of man become so intolerable, that nothing can flatter 
it but a sacrifice of the Creator?” “When we contemplate the 
immensity of that Being who directs and governs the incomprehen- 
sible wHoLr, of which the utmost ken of human sight can discover 
but a part, we ought to feel shame at calling such paltry stories (¢.9. 
that of Samson and Delilah, the foxes, &c.) the Word of God.” “It 
(the Church) has set up a religion of pomp and of revenue, in pre- 
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tended imitation of a person whose life was humility and poverty.” 
“The Word of God is the Creation we behold .... which no 
human invention can counterfeit or alter.” ‘The Creation speaketh 
an universal language.” 

What homage should we have heard if, in any orthodox work of 
the last century, had occurred the far-seeing astronomic speculations 
of the Age of Reason! It was from the humble man who in early 
life studied his globes, purchased at cost of many a dinner, and 
attended the lectures of Martin, Ferguson, and Bevis, that there 
came twenty-one years before Herschel’s famous paper on the 
Nebula, the sentence,—‘ The probability, therefore, is that each of 
those fixed stars is also a sun, round which another system of worlds 
or planets, though too remote for us to discover, performs its revolu- 
tions.”’ 

It has been so often said as to have become a general belief, that 
the Age of Reason is a mass of ribaldry. The work, however, is a 
very serious one, and the sentences I have quoted are characteristic 
of its spirit. In patiently going through the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and examining narratives for which literal inspiration was 
claimed, it was impossible not to point out primitive features which 
seem grotesque when made salient amid modern customs and ideas. 
There are a few instances in which Paine dwells upon the absurdity 
which is presented to his mind,— in one or two cases with question- 
able taste, as in his picture of the people coming out of their graves 
and walking about Jerusalem, according to Matthew,—but I know 
of no similar investigation in which the writer’s mind is so generally 
fixed upon the simple question of truth and falsehood, and so rarely 
addicted to ridicule. Few will deny the difficulty, however reverent 
the reciter, of relating the story of Jonah and the whale without 
causing a smile. Paine’s smile is in two sentences ; in one place he 
says it would have been nearer to the idea of a miracle if Jonah 
had swallowed the whale, elsewhere that if credulity could swallow 
Jonah and the whale it could swallow anything. But after this, for 
him, unusual approach to the ribaldry of which he is so freely 
accused, Paine gives over three pages of criticism on the Book of 
Jonah, not only grave and careful, but presenting perhaps the 
earliest appreciation of the moral elevation and large aim of that 
much-neglected legend. 

A great many sneers have been directed against Paine because of 
the fact mentioned by himself, with his usual xaiveté, that when he 
wrote Part I. of the Age of Reason he had not a copy of the Bible in 
his room. But the circumstance is not without its more impressive 
significance. Paine had already received intimation that his arrest 
was certain and near. The guillotine was within the shadow closing 
about him. There was but one anxiety it brought—the remem- 
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brance that he had not yet written a sentence of that testimony 
against superstition, which had been gathering the importance of his 
final duty to mankind. For ordinary purposes he had no need of a 
Bible; he had been in all his early life fed on little else; he had now 
to run a race with the faction of Robespierre. This book was written 
- during the few days of liberty remaining to him, and six hours after 
the last sentence was penned he was on his way to prison. He 
addressed it ‘“ to the protection of the citizens of the United States,” 
managed to get it into the hands of Joel Barlow, and so soon as he 
could get pen and paper began in prison Part II. of the same work. 
The greater part, therefore, of the book was written by a man who 
believed that death was near and certain. Part IJ. was destined, 
however, to be published when he had become free, and was able to 
refer to chapter and verse with a fulness and accuracy which his 
opponents liked far less than the more vague and reserved allusions 
of the first production. Mr. Yorke, a well-known Englishman of 
the time, who visited him in Paris, wrote: ‘“ The Bible is the only 
book which he has studied, and there is not a verse in it that is not 
familiar to him,” 

Paine’s life abounds in such curious incidents, and instances of 
luck, that at a somewhat earlier period he would probably have been 
supposed under the protection of the devil for a term. The incident 
of the chalk mark which had saved him from the guillotine was 
followed by a long fever, during which his insensibility for a month 
prevented further proceedings against him; and, when he was at 
liberty, he engaged a passage for America in a vessel commanded by 
Commodore Barney, but was detained by some slight circumstances 
which saved his life, for the vessel sank at sea. 

Paine had become utterly disgusted with French politics. He was 
receiving every day reproaches from England because of his Age of 
Reason, many of his former friends having turned against him. The 
echoes from America were as yet few. The neglect of him in his 
distress by Washington was counterbalanced by the friendship of the 
new President, Jefferson, who had offered him an American ship in 
which to return. The sufferings and fever which he had undergone 
in prison had seriously impaired his health and strength ; indeed he 
never recovered them again. He more than ever pictured America 
as the one perfect land. To a lady who wrote to him from New 
York, he replied—*“ You touch me on a very tender point when you 
say that my friends on your side the water cannot be reconciled to 
the idea of my abandoning America, even for my native England. 
They are right. I had rather see my horse, Button, eating the grass 
of Bordertown, or Morrisiana, than see all the pomp and show of 
Kurope.” But a terrible disenchantment awaited him. "When he 
returned to America it was to find most of his old friends turned to 
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enemies. The very lady who had so written, and her husband, refused 
to receive the author of the Age of Reason, which now had become 
the horror of every pulpit; Samuel Adams, Benjamin Rush, and of 
course Washington, would have nothing to do with him. The 
Federalists of the North who wished to make the United States 
another England, and hated everything French, dreaded him; the 
slaveholders of the South had been alarmed at his having written 
about the abolition of slavery —‘‘ We must push that matter further 
on your side of the water. I wish that a few well-instructed negroes 
could be sent among their brethren in bondage; for, until they are 
enabled to take their own part, nothing will be done.”' The nation 
which he had left glorified by enthusiasm for liberty, had sunk to 
the work of protecting slavery ; sectarianism and dogmatism, having 
lost their ancient supports in the State, were industriously replacing 
them with a revival of intolerance before which great men were 
bowing who used to talk more heresy than Paine. The poor man 
was almost abandoned. It need hardly excite wonder if in the soli- 
tude to which he was forced, and in his enfeebled health, the old 
man drank enough for pious imagination to turn him into a sot. 
There is not the least doubt that Paine was a temperate man up to 
the time when, close upon seventy, his friends began to turn from 
him. The weakness that followed his imprisonment first led him to 
use stimulants in any noticeable degree, but there is no doubt that 
Barlow is the truest witness in saying that Paine was a temperate 
man “ till he conceived himself neglected and despised by his former 
friends in the United States.” But, admitting that during the 
closing three years of his life—he was over seventy-two at death— 
Paine drank more than was good for him, it is certain that it was not 
enough to prevent his writing during those years many able essays, 
and also that it would not have been heard of but for that hetero- 
doxy which exposeth a multitude of sins. Whether the one fault 
which overtook this old man, Thomas Paine, so warm-hearted and 
faithful, casts the darker shadow over his own career or over those 
who gave him up to be the scape-goat demanded by defeated bigotry 
and oppression, is a question on which future critics may have some- 
thing tosay. For the present it is enough to know that Thomas Paine 
has been selected for especial odium, not because he was an immoral 
man, for he was not that,—the only charge of that kind ever made 
recoiled on the accuser, and proved the singular generosity of the 
accused to a deserted family ; not because he was irreligious, he 
was the reverse of that by episcopal testimony ; not even because he 
Was unorthodox, for he was chief founder of the society of Theo- 
philanthropists in Paris (1797) in opposition to the atheistic 
opinions which found many adherents not only there, but in England, 


(1) Written to a friend in Philadelphia from Paris, March 16, 1789. 
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whose fame, however, has suffered far less than that of this devout 
theist and admirer of Christ; but because he wrote for the people 
and had the power of convincing them, and this brought on 
a panic among those interested in the existing theological and 
political order. It was on the works of Paine that the battle 
of a free press, and that of free thought, were fought and won in 
England. The battle did indeed rage for many years after Paine 
was dead. I have before me a printed paragraph taken from an 
English newspaper of the year 1823, which tells a_ significant 
story :—‘‘Some persons have, we are informed, purchased the lease 
of a house in Fleet Street, near St. Bride’s Church, which they 
have underlet to Richard Carlile, for the purpose of enabling him to 
vend his numerous publications. This is one of the consequences of 
vindictive persecutions for opinions. Persecute truth, and it will be 
seen to flourish ; persecute error, and many will be induced to embrace 
it from sympathy with the sufferers. Carlile was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and fines of £1,500. The three years expired in 
November last, and he has since been and now is held in Dorchester 
gaol for the fine. His sister was also sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of £500. Her two years’ imprisonment expired 
also in November, and she, who states in her petition to the House 
of Commons that she never possessed any property, has also been and 
still is detained for her fine. The consequence of these absurd per- 
secutions has been the propagating of infidel opinions to an extent 
which they could not otherwise have reached, and at length to the 
interference of persons in a way calculated to call public attention 
more closely to matters which those who promoted the prosecutions 
wished should be suppressed. These facts speak for themselves.” 

Subsequent facts spoke even more loudly in the same way. The 
Carliles were soon released under the feeling that Miss Carlile’s 
petition awakened in the House of Commons and in the country, and 
they and their successors continued to sell the works of Paine and 
other heresiarchs without molestation. The recent attempts to inter- 
fere with the freedom so secured, were rendered possible by the 
complication of the principle with moral questions which were not 
involved in the original struggle; but their one suecess—the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Truelove—as well as their several failures, equally 
confess the impregnable security of the main principle for which 
Paine and his comrades suffered. 


MoncurE D. Conway. 





A FAIR DAY’S WAGES FOR A FAIR DAY’S WORK." 


Tue phrase which I have chosen as the title of this lecture was per- 
haps more commonly heard a few years since than it is now. I do 
not know why there should be any decline in its use, and I believe I 
am right in thinking that it is not less regarded than it was formerly.” 
Almost every one—employer as well as labourer—will accept it as 
an admirable expression of what should be the principle of the recom- 
pense of labour. It appears to be so just, so forcible, and so true. 
It contains within itself an admission that there must be something 
like identity of value between what is given and what is received. 
It expresses an equation of exchanges. Ifa workman is to have his 
fair day’s wages, he must render his fair day’s work. With the 
sense of equality thus satisfied, it may be expected that contentment 
will be secured on both sides. The capitalist cannot complain when 
he has his money’s worth for his money; the labourer cannot com- 
plain when he has his labour’s worth for his labour. It would 
appear that a simple formula would solve difficulties and contentions 
that have perplexed and irritated many classes, and have sometimes 
threatened to disturb the social equilibrium of nations. If this posi- 
tion can be sustained, the phrase does indeed deserve all the honour 
that has ever been attributed to it. Let us examine the meaning of 
the sentence a little more closely, that we may see whether it is 
entitled to the authority and respect claimed to be due to it. 

A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. In the first place, what 
ismeant by a fair day’s wages? I venture to think it does not mean 
any definite sum of money, whether 2s. or 2s. 6d., or 3s., or 4s., or 5s., 
or any other sum. A little reflection will compel us to admit that it 
varies locally. If we cross-examined an unskilled workman here in a 
country town to find out from him what was his general idea of a 
fair day’s wages, we shou!d get at a result different from what we 
should obtain by a similar process in London; and that again would 
be different from the answer in New York, which again would be 
different from the answer in San Francisco, or in Melbourne. 
Workmen of the same race, and doing work of much the same 
character, would give all kinds of answers, varying from 2s. to 10s., 
tothe same question, “‘ What do you consider a fair day’s wages for 


(1) A lecture delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, Plymouth, January, 1879. 

(2) It has been advanced, since the delivery of this lecture, by Sir Charles Mills, M.P., 
at an agricultural dinner in Kent, as a solution of the controversy between farmers and 
labourers in that county and in Sussex. 
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your work?” If we extended our inquiries to labourers of other 
races, we should get a new series of replies. The fair day’s wage of 
the French handicraftsman is not the same as that of an Englishman 
in the same trade; and so throughout Europe; while, if we proceed 
to Asia, we shall meet with much more startling varieties. A Hindoo 
labouxer in Calcutta or Bombay will not look for more than sixpence 
a day; and the rate of payment expected by a Chinese is not higher. 
You know that one of the social difficulties of some of our Australian 
colonies—a difficulty that has assumed more alarming proportions in 
California and the Pacific States of America—is that the Chinese is 
willing to work for less than half the wages the man of European 
origin expects to receive for the same labour. Let us carry our 
thoughts in yet another direction. Instead of surveying the earth’s 
surface to note the diverse rates of wages prevailing in diverse 
countries, we may fasten our attention upon our own, and reverse 
the course of time to note the diverse rates of wages prevailing in 
successive generations. In the course of such a review we find 
labourers receiving in England less than a coolie now receives in 
India, and yet accepting the payment as a fair day’s wages. 

A fair day’s wages evidently means different things in different 
times, and in different countries ; and, indeed, it means different 
things at the same time and in the same place, in reference to 
different races. But the phrase is useless unless we can find some 
one idea underlying it, in spite of all these variations. It does not 
denote a fixed sum of money, but it may perhaps indicate some 
fixed quantity of money’s worth. How will this suggestion stand 
examination? Do the variations in wages correspond to variations in 
prices, so that, although the money received changes, the amount oi 
goods and commodities that can be bought for the money, or—to use 
a wide expression—the quantity of conveniences that can be secured 
by it, remains unchanged ? There are many circumstances that appear 
to support this hypothesis. We know that when the prices of com- 
modities rise, a demand is not unfrequently made on the part of 
workmen that their wages should also be raised. It is argued that 
they cannot live at the former rate of wages, and a rise in the rate 
is represented as the natural, if not as the necessary, consequence of 
arise in the prices of things. Ido not here stop to examine into 
the cogency of this reasoning; we are at present engaged in aD 
attempt to ascertain what is the meaning men have in their minds 
when they talk of a fair day’s wages, and we are being drawn to the 
conclusion that fair wages somehow depend upon and vary with 
prices. The same inference is suggested by the historical inquiry 
into what has been considered fair wages. We have learnt that wages 
have varied in the same place in successive generations, and a little 
examination will show that prices have also varied in much the same 
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direction, and possibly in approximately the same ratio. We may 
not be able to trace the connection in respect of any particular 
article, but if we take the sum of articles that are consumed by 
workmen we shall find that, as a rule, wages have gone up when 
their prices have risen, and have gone down as their prices have 
fallen. We may, perhaps, think that a fair day’s wages means such 
asum of money as would supply the ordinary and customary wants 
of a workman from day to day, according to the standard of comfort 
prevalent among them ; and hence the demand for a fair day’s wages 
isa demand that a workman shall have enough to live upon decently 
—a demand which, of course, covers enough to enable him to marry 
in due time, to set up a household, and to bring up his children 
about him. 

Whatever we may think in other respects of this explanation of 
the phrase, we must admit that it helps to dispose of an anomaly 
we have had to notice. We saw that in the same place, e.g. in San 
Francisco or in Bombay, a fair day’s wages meant widely different 
sums for the Chinese or Indian labourer and the labourer of Euro- 
pean origin ; but if we are to understand by these words, enough to 
satisfy the ordinary and customary wants of a workman, we light 
upon an explanation of the discrepancy. An Englishman’s wants 
differ from those of a Chinese, and if wages are to correspond to 
wants, his wages must differ from those of a Chinese. At the same 
time it must occur to some of you that the meaning we have thus 
been led to attach to the phrase under discussion, refers rather to an 
ideal of what we might like the order of society to be, than to any 
conception of justice as regulating the recompense of labour. Can 
it be that an Englishman is entitled to look for more because he 
wants more, irrespective of the work he gives in exchange for his 
wages ? 

This difficulty may, perhaps, disappear when we come to examine 
the significance of the other part of the proverb, a fair day’s work ; 
but it presses itself on our attention in a way not to be overlooked. 
We are using a very vague standard of reference when we think of 
a fair day’s wages as enough to content a man. It may be true that 
no single individual, no particular person, is under contemplation, 
so that we may dismiss the infinite varieties of wants of separate 
men, and dwell only on what the conscience and reason of a class 
recognise as the proper and sufficient satisfaction of their necessities 
or desires; but wants vary from class to class, from locality to 
locality, and from nation to nation. Can wages be regulated by 
wishes, however careful we are to ascertain what are the average 
wishes of a group of workmen ? The suggestion is almost whimsical. 
Something more rigid must surely determine the law of payment of 
labourers. We may, indeed, expect that the pretension to make 
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wages correspond to traditional or customary wants, will be repu- 
diated as soon as it is put before any one inaclear and definite 
shape. It will be at once prptested that the conception of what may 
be called the legitimate wants of a class of workmen is indissolubly 
connected with the thought of the kind of work on which they are 
engaged. Thus a fair day’s wages for a carter differs from that of 
an unskilled agricultural labourer, and the wages of an artisan 
differ from the wages of both. Those who use the phrase on which 
we are animadverting, and who cling to it, will say that, in their 
own minds, they always associate wages with work, and though 
they may mean by a fair day’s wages for any particular kind of 
workman such an amount of money as shall satisfy his reasonable 
wants, yet his wants and demands must be regulated by the character 
of the work he performs. We have thus got hold of a new notion, 
that different classes of work deserve different rates of wages; or, 
at least, that men are justified in looking for different wages accord- 
ing to the kind of work that occupies them. We must, therefore, 
turn to the other branch of our text, to see what lies hidden under 
the words “ fair day’s work.” 

What do we understand by that fair day’s work, the performance 
of which entitles the workman to look for sufficient wages to keep him 
according to some traditional or customary standard of satisfaction? 
The first answer to be given to this question is that the work must 
at least involve the idea of labour and toil. Unless a man spends 
himself in some way in doing something, the common sense of the 
world will not recognise in him any title to recompense. I need 
scarcely refer you to the text approved by the conscience of all, 
that “If any would not work, neither should he eat.’’ There 
must be labour in the day’s work; but is the presence of labour 
all that is necessary ? Certainly not. A man may spend his day in 
carrying a heap of stones, one by one, from one side of a road to 
another ; but unless he did this at. the desire of some person, or could 
at least show that the transfer of the heap was of some advantage to 
some one, it would be in vain to seek any wages for the labour. The 
work must have an element of utility or convenience in it; it must 
afford some kind of satisfaction, there must be a quid pro quo, or the 
demand for a recompense will be peremptorily rejected. Suppose 
we incorporate the notion of utility in the work that is done, what 
follows? Can we say that if a man honestly spends his time and 
toil in doing something that is wanted, in satisfying some desire 
that exists, in performing a service that is commanded—all of which 
are periphrases to describe a fair day’s work—he is entitled to look 
for an amount of wage that shall be adequate to satisfy his wants 
according to the standard of desire of the workmen of his class, which 
is understood to be the meaning of a fair day’s wages? Is the quality 
of utility in the work performed sufficient to sustain this demand ? 
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The theory is that when the result of the labour expended is use- 
ful, and the labour itself honestly occupies a day, the workman is 
entitled to look for the means of sustenance foraday. Let me suggest 
an example, to put this theory to the test. I wish to send a message 
from Plymouth to Tavistock, and I meet with a man willing to take it. 
He sets out in the morning, walks the whole way, delivers my message, 
obtains an answer, and brings it back again. It has been a day’s 
work, and there has been a certain consumption of boot leather, in 
addition to the consumption of the animal tissues involved in a day’s 
work. Having expressly engaged the messenger to do this job, I 
must of course pay him in full; and if three hundred years ago some 
gentleman of Plymouth had wished to send to a kinsman at Tavi- 
stock some story about the doings of Spain, there would have been no 
regular way of communicating it save by special messenger. At that 
time a day’s wages—whatever they may then have been—would 
have been asked and given, with perhaps some special additional 
reward of trust and confidence. Carrying two or three or even a 
dozen messages would, however, have involved no appreciable addition 
of labour, and as in the process of years a man undertook the regular 
business of a carrier between Plymouth and Tavistock, the recom- 
pense of the service of carrying a single message would decline. Sup- 
pose just after the carrier began his business, some one who had 
before employed a special messenger had again occasion to send 
a letter to Tavistock, and the man he had employed asked for the 
job. We can easily imagine the conversation that would have 
ensued. ‘You can have the job, but you must not expect me to 
pay more than the carrier charges.”” “ Well, sir, I don’t see why 
you won’t pay me as you used todo. It is a good day’s work, and 
you want to have the letter carried. Live and let live, master. ‘A 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work’ is an honest old proverb.” 
This reasoning would scarcely have prevailed; and if the employer 
was desirous of pursuing the conversation he might have replied, “ It 
is a day’s work, if you carry it alone; but Thomas carries a dozen to 
and fro, and has thus contrived to make the carrying of one only the 
twelfth part of a day’s work, and he gets his fair day’s wages accord- 
ing to your proverb.” The labour of doing the work in the old way 
would be the same as ever, but a more economical way of doing it 
has been discovered, and the recompense is reduced so as to correspond 
with the labour of the new way. We know as a matter of fact that 
the machinery for carrying messages has become so developed 
among us, that the Postmaster-General will now carry a letter from 
Plymouth to John O’Groat’s House for a penny, and a newspaper 
for a halfpenny, and that he makes a very large profit on the 
business. ‘To use a common expression, when very cheap goods are 
offered us, you may not know how it is done, but that it is done is 
beyond all controversy. 
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I have dwelt upon this illustration, which may appear to some 
of you so trivial and ridiculous as almost to require an apology, 
because it brings out with great clearness many considerations that 
deserve attention. In it we see the process by which the price of a 
particular service has been cheapened ; under ordinary circumstances 
we may know that a particular commodity is offered to us at a lower 
price than we have been accustomed to pay, but we do not know 
how the reduction in price has been brought about, and we are some- 
times inclined to suspect that it has been effected at the cost of much 
suffering to the producer, because we are assured with perfect 
honesty, by the producer we do know, that he could not furnish the 
commodity at the reduced price and live. Our suspicion would have 
been unfounded in the particular case, and I submit that the pre- 
sumption is that it is generally unfounded. As a rule men intend to 
go on living, and if any particular article is offered to us, and con- 
tinuously offered at a given price, the fair conclusion is that all who 
have been engaged in its production have managed to live, and do 
manage to live out of what has been got for it. If others complain 
that to them the price is not remunerative, the inference is that their 
processes are wasteful, or that the natural circumstances amid which 
they labour are comparatively unfriendly, and the moral of their 
experience is that unless they can reform their modes of manufacture, 
they should transfer their energies into some other channel. 

But it may be urged that they, at all events, may, or even 
must, be exposed to trials or privations in consequence of being 
thus underbid. Our simple example furnishes the answer to this 
argument. The man who got an occasional job as a_ private 
carrier will lose his opportunities of employment, but those who 
gave him work will be left with a large proportion of what they 
were accustomed to give him, and they will be able to disburse this 
in exchange for the satisfaction of new wants, which will arise as 
soon as the old are satisfied. The destruction of one chance occupa- 
tion must be the means of the creation of others. Let me, however, 
put the matter before you in this broad and simple way: the fact 
which has caused the change under contemplation, and causes 
similar changes, is an instance of a diminution of the labour 
necessary to supply our wants. Such a process can never be other 
than a benefit to the whole human family. Reducing the labour 
of living makes it easier for men to live, and it follows that 
either the number of persons alive will be increased, or the comfort 
and ease of the existing race will be augmented. It may be that 
both results will be partially produced; but, one way or other, the 
well-being of the people must be improved by a diminution in the 
cost of producing the articles which contribute to their well-being. 

This leads us to another thought. One of the commonest of 
popular opinions, especially among workmen, is that it is a bene- 
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ficial thing to make work—beneficial at least to workmen, if not 
to the whole of the community. But investigation compels us to 
condemn this as an error. We benefit the mass of workmen by 
reducing the amount of work necessary for the accomplishment 
of any result. All our daily labour is devoted to the end of satis- 
fying our wants—not merely the wants of the rich, but the wants of 
all; and if we discover the means of satisfying these wants without 
labour or with less labour the benefit extends to all. If any remain 
unconvinced, let me submit for their consideration an application of 
the mode of argument which logicians call Reductio ad absurdum. 
Suppose Heaven rained upon us daily twopenny loaves in sufficient 
quantity to meet our daily consumption. Should we welcome this 
shower as a blessing or reject it as an injury? The bakers would be 
ruined by it. The millers would find their wheels stopped. The 
growers of wheat would have no sale for their harvest. Landowners 
would be forced to abate their rents. Yet it is plain that the nation 
would be the better for it; and that we should be again better, and 
always better, if one by one our wants were supplied without labour, 
and every industry in turn destroyed. Think out this. If you once 
master it, you will never be in danger of being led away by the 
miserable nonsense to which we aré now condemned to listen on 
many sides. What if twopenny loaves were rained upon us? The 
mass of commodities—eatables, drinkables, house-accommodation, 
clothing, literature, &c, &e.—which we now give to bakers, millers, 
farmers, landowners, for the loaves their associated industries and 
sacrifices produce, would still be forthcoming, and at the disposition 
of those who at present exchange them for twopenny loaves. For 
the moment there would be a disorganization of industry; but 
bakers and their allies would, at once, get their own bread without 
labour, and there would be the means open to them and to their 
children to obtain all the other commodities they have been in the 
habit of receiving, if they could offer to the rest of the community 
the gratification of some desire not before evoked, still less satisfied. 
There is.no difference in principle between this imaginary and 
miraculous dispensation of the labour required to produce a desired 
result, and that diminution of labour which is continually brought 
about by industrial improvements. It is not work we want, but the 
results of work. Producers are not producers for the sake of pro- 
duction: they produce that they may consume; the means exist for 
the end, and are not in themselves any object of affection or desire. 
Before we dismiss this illustration let me carry it on another 
stage. I have supposed the case of a man offering to carry letters 
or messages between Plymouth and Tavistock, but there is a limit to 
the number of letters any one man can carry. We can conceive the 
possibility of two or three men being thus engaged as letter-carriers 
between the two towns. If one of them being of a careful, and fore- 
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looking disposition, put by a little of what he got daily, and 
employed his off-time until he had provided some poor place of 
shelter and some small store of provender for a pony from the moor, 
he might largely multiply his carrying power by using such a beast 
of burden, and thus open up another way of reducing the remunera- 
tion required to recompense the carrier. We need not retrace the 
reasoning we have pursued, to be assured that this new revolution is 
beneficial to the whole community. The labour of producing a par- 
ticular result has been again diminished, and this time by the 
introduction into use of what in technical language we call capital. 
The charge of carrying a letter will be reduced. What will it be? 
The man must receive for all the letters and packages he may carry 
(1) enough to keep himself—“ a fair day’s wages;”’ (2) enough to 
keep his pony; (8) enough to lay by to enable him to get another 
pony when the present is past work—‘ wear and tear ;” and (4) 
something to reward him for his past prudence and forethought, and 
to tempt him to maintain it. This last item is obviously quite 
indeterminate. At first he might secure for himself nearly all the 
advantage of the new economy of work he had introduced, i.e. he might 
charge some rate only just below what had been charged before by hand 
carriers; but the advantage of the use of a pony being demonstrated, 
others would imitate him, and the competition between these pony- 
owning capitalists would bring down this item of remuneration to 
some tolerably recognised standard. In this way some normal rate 
of remuneration for carrying a letter would be reached, and it would 
certainly be much less than the day’s wages any man would look 
for. If the primitive carrier still urged that carrying a single letter 
was a fair day’s work, and deserved a fair day’s wages, he would 
receive no attention; and, indeed, have we not found that the 
popular phrase with which we started is perfectly worthless as a 
principle for the apportionment of wages? It is clear that neither 
in the quantity of work spent, nor in the result attained, can we 
find any constant measure of the wages the workman will command. 
We may even begin to suspect that the wages actually received and 
paid do constitute the “ fair wages ” of the labourer, although we may 
be confronted with numberless instances of special workmen being 
unable to live on such wages, while doing their work in the way 
known to them and their fathers before them. It may be suggested 
as a hypothesis, to be sustained by further proof, that the working 
of the social machine, although we cannot trace its operations from 
beginning to end, does automatically bring about this result, that 
the market wages for any piece of work correspond to the labour 
necessary to produce it in the shortest way and under the best cir- 
cumstances accessible to general use. 

We have found our rule worthless as a means of determining 
wages, but the inquiry is raised whether wages may not naturally 
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conform to it in an open market. We cannot assign any unalterable 
limits to a fair day’s wages or a fair day’s work; but there is reason 
to suspect that, as a rule, fair work is fairly paid for, even when 
wages appear to be starvation wages. It is worth while to take a 
new departure to test this proposition. Let meask you to exert your 
imagination to suppose that Devonshire is an island, and we will 
assume at first that it is isolated from the rest of the world. The 
area thus presented to our thoughts is big enough to sustain a fair 
population, even under such conditions, and yet small enough for us to 
disembarrass ourselves of much of the complexity that prevents our 
appreciating the working of the machinery of modern life. The 
inhabitants of the county must, of course, be fed, clothed, and 
housed, but all the materials of food, of clothing, and of housing 
must be got within the county. Fix your attention on those who 
would be engaged in producing the materials of food. Some would 
raise corn, others would rear cattle ; out of what they got a certain 
portion would be consumed as the means of sustenance of their own 
lives, but all the rest would be distributed through many channels 
among the rest of the people, and would be the sustenance of their 
lives. Would it be given to them gratuitously ? Certainly not. 
It would all pass in exchange for services rendered or commodities 
transferred to these food-producers, and we must conclude that 
equality is the governing principle of the exchanges thus accom- 
plished. If the food-producer succeeded for a time in getting for 
what he gave, something which required more labour to produce 
than what he was giving, so that he had the better of the bargain, 
there would be generated a movement from that more arduous to his 
more facile labours redressing the balance ; and if he had the worse 
of the bargain, the movement would be in the contrary direction. 
Underlying all the oscillations of exchanges would be found this 
fundamental principle—the equivalence of the results of the ex- 
penditure of equal quantities of raw labour; and by this phrase 
“raw labour,” is meant labour that has in it no special element of 
natural dexterity or acquired craft. Our first rough conception of 
our island-county is that of a community of farmers, millers, bakers, 
butchers, spinners, weavers, tailors, masons, miners, metal-workers, 
woodmen, craftsmen of all kinds, to which may be at least added, 
medicine men and ministers of religion, giving and receiving in 
endless exchanges and cross-exchanges of services, so that all that 
each class produces gets distributed among all the rest ; and in this 
distribution we seem to detect one guiding principle, viz. the equiva- 
lence of the results of equal quantities of raw labour. I think we 
may catch some other principles at work. We had a glimpse just 
now of the notion of capital. A man works with the assistance of 
some machine—in the case we had under consideration it was that 
animate machine, a pony—greatly increasing the efficiency of his 
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work, and this machine is the investment of something he saved, when 
he might have spent it. We saw that he must get, in addition to the 
direct remuneration of his own labour, sufficient to replace the wear 
and tear of the machine he employs, and sometbing that shall reward 
his saving and induce him to maintain it. The rate of this some- 
thing must depend, we saw, on competition, ¢.e. on the force of the 
propensity in the community to save and invest savings in produc- 
tion ; and we can tell experimentally what is the measure of this in 
any generation, though it may vary from generation to generation. 
We may thus realise a second principle underlying exchanges. 
There must be reckoned the raw labour expended, the wear and tear 
of the capital used, the reward of the capitalist for having saved 
the capital used. Some of you may wish to raise at once the 
question, What will happen when the workman is not also the 
capitalist ? Suppose one man lends the machine and the other uses 
it, how will it be ascertained what is due to the raw labour and 
what to the use of capital in the joint product? We have already 
seen reason to believe that the measure of the reward of the capi- 
talist depends upon the competition between capitalists; a single 
capitalist might engross for himself nearly all the advantage that 
labour p/us capital has over unassisted labour, but this is a prize 
that tempts many competitors until the rate is brought down to 
what satisfies the saving propensity of the time. A little reflec- 
tion will, moreover, lead us to think that the recompense of raw 
labour and the reward of the capitalist are, except during brief 
periods of transition, independent of one another.’ At any moment 
a controversy might arise between a labourer and a capitalist, and 
one or the other might win ; but the permanent reward of each must 
satisfy each, and the conditions of exchange of the commodity they 
have joined in producing will be modified until the labourer gets the 
current reward of raw labour, and the capitalist the current reward 
of capital. We have seen how the latter is determined. We know, 
too, that according to our first principle, the reward of raw labour 
tends to be the same for all applications of it. Can we find any 
measure of what it will be? By taking up again the train of pre- 
vious thoughts we may perhaps hit upon it. The tendency towards 
an equalisation of the reward of raw labour is secured by the shifting 
of its application from one occupation to another; but in our island- 


(1) It may be said that the proposition in the text ought to be qualified. The reward 
of the capitalist (interest) is a function of the prudence shown in saving capital. The 
recompense of raw labour (wages) is a function of the prudence that restrains the 
increase of population. The prudential ideas of members of the same society cannot be 
absolutely disconnected, even in different spheres of prudential action and among 
different social classes. Thisis theoretically true, but practically. the statement in the 
text is accurate. The morality of forethought in the way of saving is universally 
approved, if not universally observed. The morality of forethought in restraint of 
population is rarely admitted and often condemned. 
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county there will be one occupation possessing a peculiarity not to 
be overlooked—I mean the occupation of farming. All lands are not 
equally good for farming; the produce of the same labour is very 
different when applied to particular plots, and if, as must be sup- 
posed, a man lives on what he gets out of the very worst, he must 
have a surplus over in cultivating the better qualities. Outside the 
worst that is cultivated will be a breadth of waste land, not turned to 
agricultural purposes, and the oscillation of employment in respect 
of land will alternately trench upon and increase this waste breadth. 
The measure then of the reward of what I have called raw labour, 
isto be found in the ratio of produce to labour in the very worst 
land at any moment under cultivation; other equivalent measures 
might indeed be suggested, e.g. the result of labour on the poorest 
form of stream, or other elementary fashion of mining, that supports a 
man ; but the best and simplest measure is that I have suggested. One 
most important truth can be at once deduced from it. The whole popu- 
lation of the county must live on the food got out of the land, and 
the breadth of land under cultivation must depend upon the magni- 
tude of the population to be sustained. But the reward of labour 
depends on the breadth under cultivation, and it follows that the 
reward of labour depends upon the multiplication of the population. 
We have some warrant, then, for saying that the mass of the com- 
munity determine for themselves the standard of the existence they 
lead. Individuals are not indeed always conscious of the laws illus- 
trated by their action; and even when they are conscious of them 
they may feel that they are personally incapable of modifying their 
course; but the moral sense of the community grows out of the moral 
sense of individuals, and the excuse of ignorance disappears when 
ignorance itself is removed. Another deduction must be pressed 
home. If it be true that the reward of raw labour—that is to say, the 
wages of the unskilled workman—is measured by its produce when 
applied to the worst lands under cultivation, we are brought around 
to a proposition tentatively advanced before, that the market wages 
of any piece of work correspond to the labour producing it in the 
shortest way under the best circumstances accessible to general use, 
or, in other words, that in a free society the labourer gets what he 
earns and earns what he gets. The measuring base of a day’s wages 
is what a day’s work brings on the roughest land that will yield 
support to a man; and work is paid for according to the fraction of 
a day occupied in producing its result in the best (most economical) 
way it can generally be produced. 

You will have observed that I have spoken of raw or unskilled 
labour, but you will expect to hear something of the wages of skilled 
labour. Also, when searching out the measuring base of wages, we 
had to recognise the fact that land is of all degrees of fertility ; and 
that those who had got hold of the best obtained an excess from it 
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over the cultivator of inferior lands; an excess which often goes toa 
separate proprietor under the name of rent. Does this appropriation 
affect the quantity of wages of the poorest? Let us recall our 
speculations on the origin of capital. We were led to believe that the 
inventor of capital was a benefactor to those about him, for he 
reduced the labour necessary to produce desired results, and he thus 
opened a way to diminish the toil of common life or to increase its 
quantity, or both these consequences might be partially produced. 
The facility of obtaining sustenance may be followed by an increase 
in the community until the old conditions of toil are reproduced, but 
these conditions cannot be charged against the capitalist: he is not 
to blame for them; all that he has done is to enable more people to 
come into existence under them. Now, suppose a man, or a set of 
men, to be born with exceptional faculties for producing certain 
results. Their introduction into the community will have the same 
kind of effect as the introduction of capital; they are a species of 
labour-saving machines ; but here, again, we may suppose an increase 
of population to follow, so as to bring into occupation below this set 
of specially gifted workers other workers not so endowed. Competi- 
tion for the labour of the best will give them exceptional wages; 
and, indeed, when their labour is directed to the production of com- 
modities, it will be seen materially that they earn exceptional wages, 
for as they make more things or better things they will get more or 
better things. But their wages are not got at the expense of their 
poorer brethren ; they have helped to make the existence of these 
poorer brethren possible, and the status of the latter is determined, as 
we have seen, by the relation of their numbers to the means of existence. 

Having thus traced the operation of capital and of special 
natural gifts, I need not say much of specially educated workmen. 
It is probable that they have some natural aptitude for the occupa- 
tions they follow, and they are certainly examples of the invest- 
ment of capital in the improvement of labour-saving machines. It 
will follow in their case also that their differentiated wages have 
grown out of the progress of society, which follows upon the multi- 
plication of capital and the development of skill in the work of life. 
They are not better paid at the expense of others, whose position is 
determined on the principles we have already explained. And s0 
also with regard to rent. We have conceived of cultivation extending 
over a certain breadth of our island-county, and reaching a certain 
margin where it ceases to support existence; but we can carry back 
our thoughts, stage by stage, until the cultivated breadth dwindles into 
a nucleus of what we suppose it to have become. We can indeed see 
this progress of extended cultivation in activity in the United States 
and our own colonies, but the distinguishing feature of the pheno- 
menon thus presented to us is that the best knowledge of a highly 
developed agriculture is brought into immediate contact with virgin 
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continents. In picturing the extension of cultivation in an isolated 
Devonshire, we must conceive of a slow development of agriculture 
accompanying a slow extension of the breadth of cultivated land ; 
and we may imagine each extension as immediately preceding or 
immediately «succeeding a stage of agricultural improvement. I 
believe that as a matter of history the order has been in England 
sometimes one way and sometimes the other, but that on the whole 
the extension of the area of cultivation has oftener followed than 
preceded agricultural improvements. For my present purpose it is 
unnecessary to solve this question. Suppose an agricultural improve- 
ment to have been made, so that a larger produce is obtained from the 
same land with the same labour. The toil of the community will 
be lessened, and the facility of existence improved, but it will now be 
possible to obtain from the next quality of land hitherto uncultivated, 
as good an existence as before was obtained from the lowest quality 
under cultivation; and the result realised may be a larger number 
of people in the same condition as before, instead of the same number 
in better condition. If an extension of cultivation preceded-agricul- 
tural development, the result would be a temporary degradation of 
condition to be followed by recovery. Whatever the order, the 
result obtained by those cultivating. the newly annexed breadth, 
—which measures the wages of raw labour, — will not be less because 
better lands have been previously under cultivation, and a surplus 
could be obtained from them as compared with the new lands. Rent, 
in fact, does not diminish the wages of agricultural labour. The 
existence of rent does not make these wages low; but it may be said 
that rent exists because these wages are low, the rate of wages being 
determined, as we have seen, by the relation of the numbers of 
the people to the land out of which its food is got. Even if the rent 
which thus arises in the progress of a community were reserved for 
the separate use of the community, and applied in aid of common 
wants, this could not of itself arrest the development of population 
—indeed, it might tend to stimulate it until a still lower margin 
was reached, the cultivation of which yielded just enough to satisfy 
the wants which still pressed upon the individual labourer. We 
return again to the hypothesis, or, as we may now call it, the theorem, 
that in a free society what a man gets he earns, and what he earns 
he gets. The wages he receives are—speaking generally—the 
exact equivalent of the work he performs. 

These conclusions have been deduced from an analysis of the 
development of an imaginary isolated Devon. Can we claim them to 
be true of the larger social organization of which we are a part? It 
will be observed that my reasoning has been independent of the 
limitation of the area we have had under our contemplation. It is 
plainly convenient to fasten our attention upon a small district. We 
relieve ourselves from much needless embarrassment occasioned by 
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the inevitable difficulty of tracing out far-reaching operations, but 
the principles of the organization of industry and commerce are the 
same whether the area of its development is large or small. If we 
reconsider the arguments I have pursued, we shall see that there is 
only one condition presupposed in them which is affected by an 
extension of the area of our thoughts. I do not wish to underrate 
the importance of that condition. It will be seen that it is of very 
great importance, and yet the modification of it that we may be com- 
pelled to recognise does not appear to me to detract from the practical 
accuracy and value of our conclusions. I have assumed the possi- 
bility of the free movement of labour from field to field and from 
market to market, if not on the part of the labourers actually at 
work at any moment, yet at least on the part of the generation 
always coming on to succeed them. This is not strictly true any- 
where, and it is very far from being true between labourers of 
different countries and different races. Differences of language, of 
law, of religion, of morality, and of manners are very effectual 
hindrances to the free migration of workmen from one field of labour 
to another, and they do to some extent, though to a much less 
extent, impede the interchange of commodities. Even in the same 
country differences of manners are found to be a great bar to the free 
competition of labourers. What must be the effect of these admis- 
sions on our previous conclusions? They do not invalidate them at 
all as explanations of the industrial phenomena found within any 
area where that degree of free movement prevails which we have 
presupposed. The diversity of condition of the lowest labouring 
class in districts which are so far isolated that migration from one to 
the other is practically impeded, is a confirmation of my conclusions. 
I have said that the economic circumstances of the unskilled labourer 
depend upon the force of prudence among the labouring classes in 
keeping down the ratio of population to the means of existence; and 
if we find districts with comparatively little migration of labour 
between them, and with different standards of prudence prevailing 
among their inhabitants, we must infer that there will be corre- 
sponding differences of circumstances among their labourers. Con- 
versely, different circumstances among labourers suggest different 
standards of prudence. Within each circle, the arguments I have 
used are illustrated in their simplest form, and to those within each 
circle the moral deduced from those arguments may be addressed. 
Hence a main explanation of the differences of condition of labourers 
in different nations. Hence the sufficient and ultimate explanation 
of the differences of condition of labourers in divisions of the same 
nation imperfectly fused together. If we pass from Ireland to 
South-western England, from the South-west to the Midlands, from 
the Midlands to Northumbria and the Lowlands, we shift from 
standard to standard of prudence, and from standard to standard of 
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material circumstances.’ There is of course movement between all 
these districts, but the movement of raw labour is relatively small. 
The miner who can emigrate from Cornwall to Australia or to 
Nevada, enters with difficulty into the mining population of Durham 
or Cumberland. The agricultural labourer whom Canon Girdlestone 
has drafted from Holberton, does not find it easy to adapt himself to 
the ways of a similar class in the North. And through all the 
movement that prevails, however much it is, we discern the same 
principles at work that we have traced ; and we are led to the same 
conclusions—that the conditions of labourers are determined by 
themselves, that the wages of the workman are the exact equivalent 
of the work he performs. 

If the obstacles which practically permit or retard the free move- 
ment of labour do not detract from the value and importance of the 
principles we have explained, neither does the existence of foreign 
trade, which we excluded from our conception of an isolated Devon. 
I hope it is not necessary to enter into any detailed proof of this, 
though I am strongly tempted to do so, especially when I have in 
view the strange revival, under the name of a cry for reciprocity, of 
the foolish theories that once prevailed among us supporting a pro- 
tectionist policy. But I can only indicate an argument which I 
have, in principle, already used more than once. Suppose the indus- 
trial equilibrium of Devon is disturbed by the arrival of a stranger 
offering corn at a cheaper rate than it formerly commanded, in 
exchange for other commodities. The stranger offering corn would 
wish to take away some other commodity, a metal, work, or what not 
produced in Devon. He would give more corn for the same weight 
of metal. The wants of the community in respect of corn would be 
relieved by less labour, and though the area devoted to the produc- 
tion of corn would be diminished, the production of metal would be 
increased. The facility of living being increased, the same amount 
of life could be maintained with more ease, or a greater amount with 
the same ease. The argument is precisely the same as that which 
approves the introduction of capital and the invention of labour- 
saving machines. What is proved of one trade is true of two, three, 
or any number of successive importations, and in what we eat, what 
we drink, what we wear, and in the thousand articles of daily use, 
ye must observe the displacement of some rude native commodity by 
some more convenient and more cheaply produced foreign commodity. 
We need never be afraid of the quantity of goods coming to us from 


(1) The defensible side of the repugnance of the English labourer to the Irish immi- 
grant is that it is a resistance to the introduction of a lower standard of prudence, 
threatening to’debase the condition of all labourers. The same view may be advanced 
in defence of the opposition to the Chinese immigration in California and Australia, 
though it is, at the least, doubtful whether the cheaper sustenance of the Chinese 
labourer should not be attributed to higher progress in the prudential virtues, instead 
of to a cynical disregard of them. 
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abroad. They do not come for nothing. Their presence proves the 
existence of a trade profitable on both sides. Our anxiety must be 
excited when the quantities of imports and exports both fail, when 
foreigners are slack to offer us goods because they can get larger 
exchanges for them elsewhere, and we are forced to accept a 
dwindling return for what we produce. When that time comes, and 
I gave you last year reasons for believing that it may, we should 
only aggravate our trials if we attempted to restrict still further a 
commerce that was naturally drooping. If we are wise we shall 
accept with submission the painful experience, we shall recognise the 
fact that the physical conditions of our manufacturing supremacy 
are waning, and we shall look, with better sense than ever Canning 
had, to the new world to redress the balance of the old. Are we not 
agreed that the quantity of human life any portion of the earth’s 
surface can bear is at all times definite, if not defined, and that the 
distinction of man from the brutes that perish is that his conduct is 
overruled by the knowledge of this truth ? 

Before I finish let me say a few words on the motives which have 
impelled me in writing this lecture. In the first place, I believe that 
the views it expresses are true. I do not claim that there is much 
novelty in them; I do not know that there is any. The form in 
which the thoughts are clothed may be mine, but the thoughts them- 
selves belong to all the world. Lately, however, men have been 
heard to declare that these old theories are not true, and their de- 
clarations have been received with something like pleasure by not a 
few. It has not appeared to me that those who have thus come 
forward to repudiate the ascertained principles of economic science 
have exercised their patience so far as to study the proofs of the 
propositions they reject, nor have I found among them many traces 
of the genius that can dispense with labour. As for those who have 
caught up and echoed their sayings, I am afraid we must recognise 
the fact that many persons who are ignorant of many things are 
easily gratified by the suggestion that the teaching of authority does 
not deserve the authority it carries with it. The cynicism of super- 
ficial knowledge is one of the commonest of every-day facts. It must 
be admitted also that there is a widespread and almost instinctive 
repugnance to the reception of economic doctrine. It seems a simple 
matter to say that a boat cannot be overcrowded without danger of 
sinking, but is it not cruel to proclaim this truth when so many are 
desirous of getting on board? We must not be surprised if the self- 
evident proposition is branded as impious. Truth, however, is truth, 
and the only plausible argument i have seen advanced against the 
principles for which I have been contending is that economic rela- 
tions do not exhaust the relations between man and man. This 
statement is perfectly sound, but it does not support the purpose for 
which it is adduced. We know that the health of the human body 
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is governed by fixed laws. We cannot always trace their operation, 
but some of them are well ascertained, and it is known that certain 
causes produce certain results of debility and disease. Benevolence 
steps in to try to mitigate the pain, to assuage the sufferings, and to 
arrest the progress of disease; but does this action of benevolence in 
any way invalidate the truth and authority of the laws of health 
which had been outraged ? Human kindness will try to soften the 
lot of the unfortunate even when their ill-fortunes are the result of 
their own recklessness; the prudent will give of the fruit of their 
labour they have put by to the imprudent who spent all they received 
even before they received it; but the benevolence that comes to the 
assistance of an overcrowded population does not weaken the force of 
the fact that a population in becoming necessarily overcrowded ceases 
to be self-supporting. This kind of benevolence does no more at its 
best than try to mitigate evils that have been well developed; there 
is another and a better kind which would prevent them. I pass to 
a second motive for calling your attention to what I hold to be true 
doctrines. Last year I gave you reasons for apprehending a large 
migration of industrial energy from our own to other lands. I said 
then, and I repeat now, that I do not look upon the present depres- 
sion as the beginning of a continuous alienation of trade. Commerce 
and manufactures will revive, and we may for a season be more 
prosperous than ever; but the revival will be checked again, and we 
must look for recurrent periods of depression. If this apprehension 
is sound, it is above all things necessary that all classes should be 
prepared for its realisation. There should be a widespread know- 
ledge of the nature of the economic organization of the community, 
as well as of the causes producing industrial contraction and decline. 
If our manufacturing supremacy is to be taken from us; if industry 
after industry may be drawn within narrower limits until they dis- 
appear, what is to be the future of the children of the men who now 
find occupation and the means of existence in pursuing these indus- 
tries? The only hope of escaping the conflict of classes lies in 
familiarising the minds of the people with true views of the condi- 
tions of social well-being—of the conditions that determine wages 
and regulate the development of the population. An early convic- 
tion that the population that can be sustained in a country at any 
time lies within a definite limit—a clear recognition of the truth 
that an able-bodied pauper, a workman in the wrong place, is an 
indication of an overgrowth—would save us from social conflicts that 
must otherwise be inevitable and fierce. We may see in Germany 
attempts to destroy by force the propagation of false views on social 
relations; but instead of a method always unsatisfactory, if not 
always unsuccessful, we should try to anticipate error by truth, and 
thus prevent false views from ever finding acceptance. And if the 
propositions I have endeavoured to elucidate are truths, and truths 
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very necessary to be insisted upon at the present time, there is yet 
another reason why I should try to put them prominently forwards. 
The doctrines they express are not popular: they cannot easily be- 
come popular. It is simpler and pleasanter to believe that our ill- 
fortunes are due to others, or to circumstances which we cannot 
modify and choose to call fate, than to be told that our condition is 
what we and our fellows make it. To preach personal or class re- 
sponsibility is not a passport to favours; and there is, unfortunately, 
some reason to suspect that the natural indisposition of men to 
suggest disagreeable truths is increasing among us. When I look 
back forty years or thereabouts I seem to detect a contrast not to 
our advantage as compared with our fathers. In that generation, 
when mechanics’ institutes like yours were first founded, and the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was in the full energy 
of its early existence, men pursued their inquiries to the end, how- 
ever ungrateful was the goal they reached. It may be true that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the 
philosophy of those days, but we shall not cure their incompleteness 
by attempting to forget what they taught. This is no place for 
entering upon party politics, and I shall rigidly avoid them, but I 
may point out to you a consequence of a very popular franchise, that 
it exposes public men to increasing temptations to give the go-by to 
unpopular truths. Liberal or Conservative, we cannot afford to say 
anything that may displease a large section of those whose support we 
court. We who are Liberals are perhaps under a greater temptation 
than our opponents to make things soft and pleasant so as to be 
agreeable to the popular taste. I speak of what I have felt myself, 
and this feeling has been a motive for choosing the subject on which 
I have addressed you. Soft words are worse than useless when they 
disguise facts they cannot change. We are deceived by them into 
entering upon courses of conduct that can only end in misery. The 
moral government of the world is as rigorous as its physical govern- 
ment. You might as well hope to build a house in disregard of the 
law of gravitation, as to secure social well-being in a community 
where the principle of population is treated as of no account. 
Without entering upon any argument that could raise a controversy, 
I may avow my own belief that much yet remains to be done to 
facilitate the improvement of the condition of the people by the 
reform of our laws, especially of the laws relating to land ; but if all 
that could be suggested were accomplished, it would still remain 
with the people themselves to determine their own condition. The 
changes to which I refer would enable the quantity of existence in 
the kingdom to be increased, but its quality might be found unim- 
proved after they had been made, just as it might be improved with- 
out their being made. Lronarp Courtney. 





























































































THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE FARMERS. 


Tue question of the policy of the two great political parties respec- 
tively, in relation to the aims and interests of the tenant-farmers, is 
one of peculiar importance now that we are probably on the eve of a 
general election. Out of the 283 county members for the United 
Kingdom 193 are Conservatives, and only 90 Liberals. Of this 
minority of Liberals the English counties send only 26 against 146 
Conservatives; the Welsh counties 7 against 8; the Scotch 16 
against 16; while the Irish counties return a majority of 41 
Liberals against 23 Conservatives. Nor do these figures give an 
adequate idea of the extent to which the Conservative preponderance 
prevails amongst agricultural voters. More than half the 26 Liberal 
members for English counties represent divisions in which mining 
or manufacturing industries are extensively carried on. It is also to 
be borne in mind that the agricultural vote is strong enough to turn 
a great many borough elections, and it will be found, on inquiry, 
that in the great majority of such instances in England, Conserva- 
tives were returned at the last general election. Since that time the 
Liberals claim to have vastly improved their organization in the 
counties, and, in many cases, to have gained considerably on the 
register ; but it would be rash to place much reliance upon these 
representations. Ifthe principal causes of the great Conservative 
triumph in the counties remain as they were, there is no reason to 
expect a widely different result when the next trial of strength 
between the rival parties comes to be made. It becomes, then, a 
matter of very serious interest to members of the Liberal party to 
consider what those principal causes were, to what extent they have 
been affected by recent events and influences, and how far it is 
possible to remove them. This may seem at first sight to be merely 
a question of party ascendancy ; but I hope to show that it is one of 
great importance to the agricultural interest and the nation at large. 

Ever since the Reform Bill of 1832 conferred the franchise upon 
tenant-farmers, a large majority of them, at least in the English 
counties, have voted with the Conservatives. This preponderance 
has commonly, and rightly, been attributed chiefly to the fact that 
the majority of English landlords are Conservatives, and that their 
tenants have, for various reasons which need not be entered into 
here, usually voted under their influence. This cause of Conserva- 
tive ascendancy in the counties, however, would naturally have had 
less and less effect as the farmers advanced in independence and 
intelligence, and it was further weakened by the passing of the 
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Ballot Act. Yet we see that at the last general election, in spite of 
the ballot, the Conservatives proved to be stronger in the agricultural 
districts than they had ever been before. There must, therefore, have 
been other influences than that of subserviency to landlords at work. 
Another explanation of the prevalent Conservatism of English 
farmers is that, in addition to their natural disposition to follow, or 
be driven by, their landlords, they became Conservatives at heart 
when the great battle over the repeal of the Corn Laws took place, 
and have remained so ever since. That is, no doubt, also true; but 
like the first-named influence, its power must have diminished with 
time, so that we still have the continuance of Conservative prepon- 
derance unexplained, to say nothing of its increase. The question 
of Protection certainly did not exercise any influence upon the last 
general election, as farmers had long ceased to think its revival 
possible, even if they wished for it. Family tradition goes a long 
way in party politics, but obviously cannot account for the pheno- 
mena before us, as only a portion of the farmers of the present day 
are descended from the farmers of 1832. These three influences 
together—landlord influence, class tradition, and family tradition— 
might account for a majority of the farmers being Conservatives, or 
rather voting with the Conservatives, but not for the increase of the 
majority, or even for its maintenance in its original strength, as all 
three were acting together in full vigour in 1846, and each has lost 
some of its power since. Shall we, then, accept the explanation 
which the Conservatives themselves would offer, namely, that they 
are actually, as they profess to be, the true farmers’ friends? No; 
for it will be easy to show that the Liberals are the natural allies of 
the tenants, since the most important of the reforms required by the 
latter are those which only Liberals can consistently carry out. 

The cause of the increase of Conservatism in the counties, as 
shown at the last general election, was the decided antagonism to 
farmers that the Liberal party had exhibited throughout their long 
tenure of power. They have never buried the hatchet drawn in the 
great Free-Trade fight. They have massed tenants with landlords 
as making up the “ country party,” against which they have pitted 
the party of the towns. The great majority which they had in the 
last Parliament rendered them disdainful, and they appeared to 
think they could afford to dispense with the support of the farmers 
altogether. Not only did they neglect the interests of English and 
Scotch tenants while they were in power, but some of the leading 
members of the party seemed to take pleasure in thwarting these 
men. Mr. Lowe proposed to tax their horses —the working 
machinery of their industry, and all but laughed them to scorn 
when they appealed to him to reduce or repeal the malt tax. Mr. 
Forster constantly showed his hostility by his utter absence of con- 
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sideration for their interests in the prevention of cattle disease. Mr. 
Mill, and many with him, denied the justice of compensating men 
whose cattle were compulsorily killed for the public benefit. 
Advanced Liberals tried to force on the farmers the utterly imprac- 
ticable half-time system in relation to education. But there is no 
need to rake up these disagreeable reminiscences. Every one knows 
that the farmers were both neglected and snubbed by the great 
Liberal majority that, whether in or out of office, had held sway for 
so many years previous to 1874, though none but those who have 
experienced it can tell how hard it was to be a farmer and a Liberal 
too during that period. It was no wonder that the Conservatives 
carried nearly all the English counties when Mr. Gladstone appealed 
tothe country. The only wonder is that there was a Liberal county 
representative returned in either England, Wales, or Scotland. The 
Irish tenants had reason to be grateful to Mr. Gladstone, and they 
alone. If that large section of the farmers who were in favour of 
the reform of the English and Seotch laws relating to the ownership 
and tenancy of land, and the right to kill game, naturally had 
looked to the Liberals as those most likely to carry out their ideas, 
they had been thoroughly disappointed. They found themselves 
massed with the really Conservative farmers and the landlords, and 
like them treated as the foes of Liberals. Thus there seemed not 
the slightest chance of their grievances being attended to by Mr. 
Gladstone’s party, and the very existence of Liberal farmers seemed 
to be ignored. No wonder, then, that even they regarded the 
triumph of the professed farmers’ friends with some satisfaction, if 
they had not helped to secure it. They could not fare worse 
under the new rulers, and there was some reason to expect that 
gratitude would induce the Conservatives to do some of the things 
that, however vaguely, they had promised. 

Having thus glanced at the cause of the extraordinary triumph of 
the Conservatives in the counties at the last general election, let us 
see whether anything has occurred since to shake their power in 
those constituencies. If anything of the kind has taken place it has 
been of their own doing, as their opponents have certainly done 
nothing to reconcile themselves to the farmers, but have, on the 
contrary, acted as if bent on widening the breach between them. 
When Messrs. Howard and Read brought forward their Landlord 
and Tenant Bill, they found the strongest opposition amongst the 
Whig landowners who passed for Liberals. This was, I need hardly 
state, before the last election. Similarly, when the Agricultural 
Holdings Bill was introduced by the present Government, the most 
prominent members of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, 
far from endeavouring to make the measure less imperfect, con- 
demned it altogether as unneeded and unfair to landlords. In the 
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House of Commons a few advanced Liberals endeavoured to intro- 
duce a compulsory clause and some other amendments calculated to 
make the measure work, but met with no support, either from the 
bulk of their friends inside the House or from the leading organs of 
the Liberal press. It has been the same with other attempts at 
agricultural reform which true Liberals would not fail to support. 
The languid efforts of the Scotch members to obtain the repeal of the 
Law of Hypothec, and to reform the Game Laws, have met with 
either indifference or opposition from the majority of Liberals as well 
as from Conservatives. But if in respect of agricultural reform 
generally the Liberals have shown themselves to be either adverse or 
indifferent, in their dealing with the question of sanitary protection 
for the magnificent herds and flocks of Great Britain, they have not 
been content with a vehement opposition to the reasonable desires of 
the farmers, but have shown an amount of prejudice, unfairness, and 
discourtesy almost unparalleled in the history of Parliamentary 
warfare. Here was a question, not whether a certain foreign com- 
modity should be freely imported or not, but whether it should be 
freely brought here in a safe or in a dangerous form. The proposal 
to prohibit the importation of live foreign cattle did not emanate in 
the first instance from stockowners; it was the proposal of the 
highest veterinary authorities in the country, and was advocated 
because experience in this tnd other countries had proved that no 
measure short of this would render the efforts to get rid of contagious 
cattle diseases by means of internal restrictions effectual. Our cattle 
and sheep had been decreasing in number for three years, chiefly 
because of the great losses and risks caused by the prevalence of 
disease. Dead meat had been successfully brought from America, 
and it was chiefly from the utter want of proper means of preserving 
it for a few days after its arrival that the trade in it was not a com- 
plete success. The farmers and their veterinary advisers argued 
that to encourage home breeding by making it safe against the 
constant inroads of foreign disease, and at the same time to develop 
the foreign meat trade, would increase the supply of meat to a 
greater extent than would the opposite course of discouraging breed- 
ing by freely importing live cattle. Surely this was a fair and 
sensible argument, whether conclusive—as I believe it was—or not, 
and one entitled to fair and reasonable argument in reply. Instead 
of that, however, it was received with denunciation, and its advocates 
were accused of a disingenuous attempt to abrogate Free Trade for 
their selfish interests. What was demanded simply as sanitary pro- 
tection was scouted as protection against competition. In vain did 
the farmers and their representatives, on public platforms and in the 
press, protest against this imputation. The most prominent Liberal 
members of the House of Commons and the leading Liberal news- 
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papers virtually told them that their protestation was only a part of 
their secret attempt to obtain protection from foreign competition. 
This was reasonably felt to be an insult of the most unpardonable 
kind, and it was bitterly resented accordingly. 

Let me give one more instance of the unfairness manifested by 
Liberals in relation to the question of cattle-disease prevention, 
from the first visitation of cattle plague down to the present 
time. When the question of compensation to the owners of cattle 
compulsorily killed to prevent the spreading of disease came up for 
discussion last session, the old fallacy first made public by the late 
Mr. Mill was revived. Mr. Mill said that farmers who were com- 
pensated were paid twice over; once in the compensation, and a 
second time in the increase of the value of cattle caused by the 
diminution of their number. This is an instance of that deductive 
political economy which has often proved so mischievous. Mr. Mill 
argued, I presume, on the abstract proposition that the price of a 
commodity rises in approximate proportion to the decrease of the 
supply. Now, it is obvious that the application of the proposition, 
with the view to show that the loss of a certain quantity of a com- 
modity will be compensated for by a rise in the market price of the 
commodity, will only hold good in the case of a class of producers 
who have a monopoly, and that even then it only applies collectively, 
and not individually. But let us test its application to the case of a 
grazier whose half-fat cattle have been attacked by pleuro-pneumonia. 
If left alone, he would have the cattle not attacked isolated, and pos- 
sibly might thus save them from infection. Those actually affected 
with the disease he would have treated by a veterinary surgeon, and 
some would be cured. But he is not allowed thus to save the prin- 
cipal portion of his cattle. For the public advantage he is compelled 
to have them all killed, the carcases of the diseased beasts being 
destroyed, and those of the healthy ones sold for what they will make. 
If ten are destroyed, and ten sold at a sacrifice, it is obvious that the 
grazier’s loss would be a heavy one if he were not compensated, and 
that it would be unfair to make him thus a sufferer for the public 
advantage. But, according to Mr. Mill’s argument, he would be 
recouped by a rise in the price of meat; of course, supposing that 
other graziers had also lost cattle, and that the price actually did 
rise in consequence. Now, if he has lost all his cattle it is clear that 
arise in price is of no advantage to him, as he has to go into the 
market to buy other cattle to replace those he has lost. But let us 
imagine a case more favourable to the argument under examination 
than any at all likely to occur. Suppose the grazier had forty other 
bullocks beside the twenty killed, the whole sixty being worth 
£20 each. He sacrifices, say, £5 each on the ten killed (not being 
completely fattened) and sold, and the whole value on those destroyed, 
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thus losing £250. Suppose also that, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the disease, meat rises in price 10 per cent.; then the 
grazier’s forty remaining beasts will be worth £80 more on account 
of the rise, and this is all the compensation he will obtain. In the 
case of a breeder the sacrifice might be heavier still, in spite of the 
fact that it is chiefly breeders who derive advantage from a rise in 
the price of meat. A breeder whose cattle had been attacked by the 
disease might be compelled, for the public advantage, to have killed 
lean stock, very valuable for breeding purposes, but worth little to 
the butcher. 

A more baseless fallacy was never propounded, and it would be 
surprising that it should have lived so long if we did not take fully 
into account the highly preservative power of prejudice. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that, if the Government seized all the 
rifles in the London gun-shops to send out to the Cape, the shop- 
keepers would need no compensation from the Government, as they 
would get it from the rise in the price of rifles; and that for 
Parliament to vote money to pay for these weapons would be to 
compensate the shopkeepers twice over. Yet, in spite of the trans- 
lucency of the fallacy, it was constantly in the mouths of Radical 
Members of Parliament, and in the leading articles of the Liberal 


newspapers during the passage of the Cattle Diseases Bill through 
the two Houses. 


I might prolong my indictment against the Liberal party for 
their treatment of the farmers by going still further into detail ; but 
enough has been stated to show the reason of the increase of Con- 
servatism in the counties, where the farmers influence more votes 


than their own in number. I must, however, point out, before 


leaving the subject, how peculiarly adapted the Liberal party in 
Parliament, as at present constituted, is for estranging the farmers 
most completely from the Liberal side. The more Liberal section of 
the farmers most earnestly demand Tenant Right, the alteration of 
the Land and Game Laws, and really representative county govern- 
ment; in all these demands they find the Whig members of the 
Liberal party amongst their most vigorous opponents. The more 
Conservative section of the farmers make local taxation reform 
paramount, while they agree with their fellows in being very 
anxious to have sanitary protection for their cattle; these find their 
bitterest opponents amongst the Radical members. Thus there is 
nothing of importance that farmers ask for, with respect to which 
there is not a large portion of the Liberal party against them. 

But before pronouncing an opinion upon the probability of an 
increase or a decrease of Conservative ascendancy in the counties 
having taken place since the last general election, let us consider 
for a moment the effect of the Conservatives’ own course of action 
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since they have been in power. Here we shall find thet they have 
been their own worst enemies, while the Liberals have been their 
best friends—that is, in relation to their popularity amongst the 
farmers. As the professed ‘‘ farmers’ friends” it was confidently 
predicted when they came into office that they would do great 
things for the agricultural interest. But what have they done ? 
They have given a small relief to the payers of local taxation ; they 
have passed an Agricultural Holdings Act, which is the greatest 
sham of any important measure of modern times ; they introduced 
a nearly satisfactory Cattle Diseases Bill, and then gave up its vital 
principle to save their prestige in the towns; they passed a High- 
ways Act which is a puzzle and a nuisance in every county; and 
they have brought forward County Government and Valuation Bills 
which were so unpopular among the farmers and other ratepayers, 
that they had to be withdrawn. In short, they have shown that 
they will only relieve the farmers’ grievances just so far as will be 
approved by the landowners, and no further. Local taxation reform 
is mainly a landlord’s question, and landowners are interested in the 
prevention of cattle disease, and the better management of highways, 
as well as tenants. But take any question upon which there is 
difference of opinion between landlords and tenants, and it will be 
found that the Government has almost invariably sided with the 
former. The introduction of the Agricultural Holdings Act was an 
apparent, if not a real, exception, as a large majority of the land- 
owners objected to any measure of the kind being brought forward. 
But, having come to the conclusion that a Tenant Right Bill of 
some kind could no longer with decency be withheld, they introduced 
one so full of reservations in favour of landlords that tenants 
would scarcely have cared to come under it if they had been allowed 
to do so; and, in addition, the bill was made permissive, so that 
it could be evaded—as it has been almost universally—by the land- 
lords. Then, in the County Government Bill, there was a pretence 
of giving representation to ratepayers, while, in reality, the power 
was nearly all reserved to the magistrates who at present wield it. 
Again, that every wish of the country squire is deferentially attended 
to by the present Government was conspicuously shown when the 
first Prisons Bill was dropped. The measure was generally approved 
by all but the magistrates, who did not like being deprived of their 
power. Through their objections alone the bill was materially 
altered before it was passed. 

Thus it is abundantly evident that no fundamental reform of agri- 
cultural abuses will be undertaken by the Conservatives, unless it be 
as a counter-bid to the Liberals. Why should it be otherwise ? The 
Conservatives are the landlords, and a privileged class seldom if ever 
undertakes to set its own house in order, unless with the object of 
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preventing some one else from meddling with it ; and in the present 
instance no one threatens to do so. It is this immunity which gives 
the Conservative party such a fine vantage-ground. The farmers 
have been disgusted enough with them for the treatment received at 
their hands; but what then? If the Conservatives simply play with 
the farmers, the Liberals flout them. Instead of a competition 
between the two parties to gain the support of this numerous and 
influential body of voters, there has for a long time been a disposition 
on both sides to treat them with contempt, the only difference being 
that the Conservatives have attempted to disguise the feeling, while 
the Liberals have not. It is perfectly true that the farmers them- 
selves are chiefly to blame for being subjected to such treatment, 
because they have not used their great political power, but have 
allowed themselves to be partly cajoled and partly driven into select- 
ing landlords to act as their representatives, who, of course, really 
represent landlords, and not tenants. Still, it must be said on their 
behalf that the choice of candidates usually offered to them has 
rested between a Conservative who promised to do a little for them, 
and a Liberal who promised to do less. It may be suggested that 
they should choose members of their own body to represent them in 
Parliament, and undoubtedly it would be well for them to do so as 
far as possible; but, it is to be remembered, very few farmers can 
afford to sit in Parliament or to stand the enormous expense of a 
county election, and farmers are only like other voters in objecting 
to subscribe amongst themselves to pay the expenses. 

On the whole, I am led to the conclusion that, in spite of their, 
demerits, and in consequence of the conduct of their opponents, the 
Conservatives, up to the present time, have retained the influence over 
the farmers which they were proved to possess at the last general 
election. At the same time, they hold it upon such a very insecure 
basis, that I am convinced they will lose a considerable portion of it 
whenever the Liberals come forward in earnest as the reformers of 
agricultural abuses. 

Liberals, I have said, are the natural allies of tenant-farmers. By 
Liberals I mean men of thoroughly Liberal principles and views, 
and not the Conservative noblemen and gentlemen who sit on the 
Opposition side of the House. Unfortunately it is precisely the true 
Liberals who are most imbued with prejudice against the farmers, 
because they know them least. It is time that the memories af old 
feuds should rest, so that Liberals might have the advantage of the 
large amount of support which they could obtain from agricultural 
voters, and farmers the championship of men who would be in earnest 
about the reform of our agricultural system. I do not hesitate to 
assert that there is no demand made by any considerable section of 
the tenant-farmers which a true Liberal should object to accede to. 
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Even the efficient protection of home-bred live stock from disease is, 
as I have already attempted to show, compatible with Free Trade and 
real economy, as the increase in the supply of British meat, which the 
stamping out and keeping out of disease would encourage and secure, 
would far more than compensate for the small temporary increase of 
expense incidental to obtaining foreign meat ona safe system. Then 
as to local taxation, no one can say that it is fair that such new rates 
as the education rate, for instance, should be saddled on the tenant- 
farmers in such a large proportion as they are at present. If it is 
desired to put them on the land, let them be levied on the owners. 
On no other important question of agricultural politics is there any 
declared difference between advanced Liberals and those of the 
farmers who are in favour of a change, and it is only because the 
former either are false to Liberal principles, or have not the courage 
of their opinions, that the two are not in alliance. The abolition of 
the limited ownership of land and the law of primogeniture, the 
passing of a law securing to tenants the capital expended on the land 
by them, the repeal or thorough reform of the Game Laws, and 
the abolition of Agricultural Distress and Hypothec—all these are 
objects which true Liberals as a body are in favour of. Then why 
not boldly say so? Why not make these reforms prominent in the 
Liberal programme? The party is in want of a policy, or at least of 
a home policy. Then let it take Free Agriculture for its watch- 
word. 

It will be objected that to adopt this suggestion would be to 
divide the Liberal party. No doubt it would be; but the Liberal 
party can only be united by being divided. It is just now a nonde- 
script body, without distinct aims, and without even a reason for 
existence beyond that of preventing the Conservatives from doing 
mischief—an object in which it has lamentably failed. With the 
doubtful exception of foreign politics, the Liberal party, as at 
present constituted, has no distinct set of objects in view which can 
excite the enthusiasm of its most devoted followers. The Conserva- 
tives are better situated. They can appeal to the enthusiasm of 
selfishness, the strongest passion of human nature. Their leading 
constituents have class privileges to uphold, and the esprit de corps is 
consequently exceedingly strong amongst them. For the rest, there 
are the fear of revolutionary ehanges and the vis inertie to keep them 
faithful. When Liberals have no policy calculated to rouse a 
generous and enlightened enthusiasm amongst the people, they must 
stand at a tremendous disadvantage with such forces as these to 
contend against. 

Is there any object, or set of objects, in the whole field of home 
politics half so important as the reform of our abominable land 
system? Is there any possible triumph so worthy of the old 
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prestige of the Liberal party as the attainment of that object would 
be? Is there any crusade so well adapted to yield fruition to the 
noblest ambition of statesmen? If we look merely at expediency, 
is there any policy that would attract so large a following amongst 
all classes of the people as the one in question? <A large majority of 
the town population, a considerable proportion of the tenant-farmers, 
and the agricultural labourers, who will soon have the franchise, 
would welcome such a policy with joy. Nor could there well bea 
more favourable time for adopting it than the present. An agricul- 
tural crisis of almost unprecedented extension and severity is upon us, 
and the whole country is suffering from it in a degree not commonly 
recognised. The farmers are earnestly looking for some means of 
salvation from the ruin which threatens to overtake them. The 
farm labourers are feeling the depression in the slackness of employ- 
ment and the sinking of wages; and they, it should be considered, 
will for the most part vote as their employers tell them, when they 
have votes to give, if there be not placed before them some objects in 
which they can feel an interest. In this connection, moreover, it is 
impossible to attach too much importance to the need of placing fair 
and reasonable schemes of land tenure reform before this large class 
of people, by way of antidotes to the wild and unjust proposals that 
have been made by men who put themselves forward as their leaders. 
Similarly, it may be urged that farmers require to be encouraged to 
pursue the right track of agricultural reform, as a counter-attraction 
to the specious enticements of the neo-protectionists, now courting 
their support. The opportuneness of such a declaration of policy as 
the Liberals are now urged to make is further shown by the considera- 
tion that, as far as can be judged from the Ministerial statement, their 
opponents have no present intention of dealing with any agricul- 
tural grievances of the first importance. With respect to the people 
generally, outside the agricultural classes, there has long existed a 
smouldering discontent with our land system, which only needs to 
be fanned into a flame. The subject has been sadly neglected by 
their leaders and by the Press, at least as far as definite plans of 
reform are concerned. They have not even been shown with any 
approach to completeness how materially their interests are affected 
by the dead-lock which enfolds our whole agricultural system. A 
few specialists have dealt with the subject in a more or less satisfac- 
tory manner; but their writings have had only a limited circulation. 
The papers which lead public opinion have never discussed the 
topic in anything like a systematic manner. An attempt to deal 
exhaustively with such a great subject would be quite beyond the 
scope of an article like this; but a few considerations may be briefly 
set down by way of support to my contention that the policy which 
I recommended might easily be made a popular one. 
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In a paper published in the February number of this Review the 
principal impediments to agricultural development were named, the 
further consideration of the effects of removing these hindrances 
being left for a future occasion. It had been shown that our agri- 
culture is threatened with a permanent decline, from which nothing 
short of a fundamental reform of our land system can save us. The 
popular discontent with that system has hitherto chiefly taken the 
forms of grumbling at the monopoly of the great landowners, and 
the consequent difficulty of obtaining plots of land for building and 
other purposes, and a misplaced sympathy with poachers, as if they 
were the real victims of the Game Laws. There has also been much 
complaint of the existence of vast tracts of uncultivated land, used 
as deer forests, coverts for small game, or simply neglected as waste. 
Now the difficulty and costliness of obtaining land, especially in 
small plots, is a serious inconvenience ; but it is only a small portion 
of the evil worked by land entail and settlement. The effects of the 
Game Laws upon the morals of the people are lamentable ; but their 
mischief is still more seriously felt in the enormous waste and depri- 
vation which they cause to the whole nation. The loss of land that 
might be made fruitful under favourable conditions of tenure is a 
matter of great importance ; but it is less disadvantageous than the 
half-cultivation of the soil which is at present under tillage or in 
pasture. Our whole land system, from beginning to end, is one 
tending to the impoverishment of landlords, tenants, labourers, and 
consumers alike, and it is one of the most striking evidences of 
the indomitable energy and enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race that 
British farming has, under such monstrous disadvantages, advanced 
to even its present state of comparative excellence. More than 
three-fourths of our land is owned by men who lose instead of gain 
by spending money on its improvement, even if they have the neces- 
sary capital, which very few of them possess; and it is cultivated by 
tenants who can only improve at the risk of having their capital 
confiscated, and, in many cases, with the danger of having its pro- 
duce destroyed by game. The limited owner must, in justice to his 
younger children, or other relatives as distinct from the heir, get all 
he can out of his estate, and spend as little as possible upon it. If 
he is one of the few who would take the trouble to improve without 
any advantage to himself, he finds it impossible to do so without a 
sacrifice either to himself or his successor. He may borrow money 
and charge it to the estate; but if he goes to a land company he 
finds their charges high and their conditions vexatious. He can 
only improve in their way, and not in his own, and he has to pay a 
commission which, of course, is a dead loss to him or his successor, as 
it is money paid beyond interest on the capital spent in improvements 
that may yield a satisfactory return. Ascompared with a proprietor 
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who spends his own money on his land, such a man is at a very 
great disadvantage, and it is no wonder that very few limited owners 
do much to improve their estates. The disabilities of the tenant- 
farmer are similar. If the limited owner cannot spend money because 
all the benefit would go to his heir, the tenant cannot spend it 
without serious risk because the advantage might go entirely or 
partly to his landlord. He is often further deterred from investing 
money by the ravages of game, and by restrictive covenants. Thus 
agricultural enterprise is kept at a low ebb, and it is easy to imagine 
how the welfare of the farm labourer and the consumer is injured. 
We want concentrated ownership and tenancy alike to develop the 
resources of the soil, and our present system is one of overspread 
ownership and tenancy. The landlord has more land than he can 
do justice to with his own capital, and the much-needed farm 
buildings, drains, and other improvements, so strikingly lacking on 
most estates, are left unprovided in consequence. The tenant dares 
not do the best he can with a small farm, and so takes a large one to 
get what he can out of it by indifferent husbandry. Thus commonly 
he gets into difficulties, has to borrow capital at high interest, and 
is a struggling man and a poor farmer for the rest of his life. 
Instead of a temptation to take more land than his capital will make 
him complete master of, the farmer needs every inducement in the 
opposite direction, as the natural tendency of men to do business in 
a large way is only too strong, without artificial stimulants being 
added, 

There are, of course, many exceptions to the general run of 
owners and tenants as above described. There are landlerds who 
improve their estates, and farmers who cultivate their farms well. 
English landlords, as a class (I cannot say British), are not con- 
spicuous for avarice; if they were, they would not uphold a system 
under which they are such heavy losers in a pecuniary sense. They 
care more for dignity, political ascendancy, and family ambition, 
than for money. Therefore many of them have not taken the full 
advantage of the unfair privilege of confiscating their tenants’ 
capital, which the law confers upon them. ‘Trusting to this forbear- 
ance, many tenants have risked their capital in high farming, and 
have gained by their courage. But capital does not freely flow in 
such risky channels. I am writing of a general system and its 
common results, and it is no exaggeration to describe our English 
land system as pauperising in its tendency from beginning to end. 
It is to be feared that we have yet to wait to see the worst of its 
results; but already they are sufficiently distressing. A large 
number of the landowners are in embarrassed circumstances, and 
those who are best acquainted with the position of tenants declare 
the belief that not one in ten could pay twenty shillings in the 
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pound if put to the test at the present time. Unless a remedy is 
applied there must be a great crash. 

Let our land system be altered so that its tendency will be com- 
pletely reversed, and it is only reasonable to expect opposite results. 
Let the laws encourage embarrassed landowners to sell, instead of 
encouraging them to hold ; facilitate and cheapen transfer, instead of 
rendering it difficult and costly ; secure invested capital to tenants, 
instead of making such expenditure a risky game of chance; and 
place owners and occupiers on a fair footing towards each other, 
instead of giving the former in various ways the advantage : let 
our laws be framed to act thus, and the agriculture of this kingdom 
will not only arise from its present state of depression, but will 
advance to a perfection that the world has never seen. 

If it be objected that something beyond vague generalities is 
needed to bring home to the minds of the people at large the advan- 
tage to be derived from the reform of our land system, let us take an 
estimate of Mr. Caird’s by way of illustration. That gentleman, in 
his essay on “ British Agriculture,” recently published in the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, and in a separate volume, estimates 
the value of the annual agricultural produce of the British Isles at 
£260,737,500. Some high authorities have expressed their belief that 
this produce might be doubled under the most favourable conditions 
of farming, and I believe that in time that magnificent result might 
be attained if our agriculture were completely freed from its present 
state of enthralment. The effects of such a consummation upon the 
welfare of the nation it would be impossible to describe. Still, imagi- 
nation may vaguely picture the striking contrast between so enormous 
an increase in our production on the one hand and its probable 
decrease by at least one-fourth on the other. In a preceding paper, 
already referred to, I gave reasons to show that nothing but the 
enfranchisement of our agriculture can save it from a permanent 
decline, and it is no exaggeration to estimate the probable extent of 
that decline at one-fourth of what has hitherto been the average 
value of our agricultural produce. Such a decrease in production 
would be equivalent to the perpetuation in an exaggerated degree of 
the depression which at the present time is felt throughout the 
country in all branches of industry and commerce. 

The extent to which the agricultural failure of the past three years 
is accountable for the general depression appears to have been very 
generally ignored. We hear a great deal of the results of foreign 
competition, and very little of that dead loss to the wealth of the 
country which a falling off of agricultural production undoubtedly 
is. Our home trade has suffered far more seriously than our foreign 
trade, and the deficiency of farm produce is alone almost sufficient to 
account for the slackness of the home trade. It is probably quite 
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within the mark to compute the agricultural deficiency of the past 
three years at £30,000,000 annually. In Scotland alone, for each 
of the past two years, it has been estimated at £10,000,000. This 
serious falling off has been partly due to deficient harvests and partly to 
foreign competition ; but there is a very general conviction amongst 
farmers that, even with seasons of average fertility, they will not be 
able to hold their own against the world under the existing conditions 
of farming. We have here, then, a question of the very highest 
national importance, and one that urgently demands the careful con- 
sideration of the people at large. That they will be obliged to give 
it their serious thought before long I have not the slightest doubt; 
but in the meantime an enormous amount of mischief may be done 
that it will require many years to repair. It is in the hope of call- 
ing the immediate attention of statesmen and thoughtful politicians 
to the subject that this paper has been written, and my appeal is 
made to the members of the Liberal party because their principles 
and their traditions show that they are best fitted to deal with it 
effectively. It is no matter for half-measures. These have been 
tried and found useless. What is wanted is Free Agriculture, and 
the men who shall prove themselves worthy and able to give that to 
this country will earn an even higher title to the gratitude and 
esteem of their fellow men than that of those who gave us Free 


Trade. 
Wituram E. Berar. 





BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Durie a recent tour in the United States I was particularly anxious 
to obtain information regarding the relation of the black and white 
races, not only because the subject is in itself of immense interest to 
commerce and humanity, but because it is of special interest to our- 
selves, called on to deal with masses of the black race in South 
Africa, and the possessors of many lands in which white and 
coloured races are intermingled. In some of our colonies it has been 
supposed that the free Negro has shown a great indisposition to 
labour. On the other hand, cotton, the great staple of the Southern 
States, and formerly almost entirely raised by slave labour, has been 
produced in larger quantity since emancipation than ever it was 
before. How, I sought to know, has that been managed, political 
disturbances and difficulties notwithstanding ? 

As regards political questions, too, I am much impressed with the 
belief that our management of territories where white and black 
races are intermixed has not always been successful. An oligarchical 
system of government generally prevails in our tropical colonies, 
under which considerable injustice has, I think, sometimes been 
done to the East Indian labourers imported to take the place of the 
emancipated Negroes. Except in the Cape Colony proper, no political 
representation has been allowed to the coloured races. I was, then, 
very anxious to see the effect of the political emancipation of the 
Negroes in the Southern States of the Union. 

In the course of my tour I have had opportunities of convers- 
ing with many men of many classes (and quite as much on one 
side of politics as the other) who have had the greatest experience of 
the blacks in various aspects—educational, industrial, political, and 
other. Iam indebted to them for information given to me with a 
freedom, frankness, and liberality for which I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful; to none more so than to many Southern gentlemen who 
have gone through all the bitternesses of a great war on the losing 
side and the social revolution which followed—men whose good 
temper and fairness of statement, after all that has passed, commanded 
my admiration. I have visited not only the towns but the rural 
districts of four of the principal States formerly slave-holding, viz. 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; and it so 
happened that I was in South Carolina (the ne plus u/tra of Southern- 
ism) on the day of the late general election. I have seen and con- 
versed with the Negroes in their homes and in their fields, in factories, 
in churches, and in political meetings, and I think I have also been 
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able to learn something of a very prominent part of the population— 
the Negresses. I feel that a single tour must still leave much to be 
learned, but I have honestly weighed and compared all the informa- 
tion I have obtained from different sources, and submit the general 
result for what it may be worth. If my conclusions do not in them- 
selves carry much weight, I hope that I may perhaps succeed in 
indicating some points worthy of inquiry and discussion. 


THe CHARACTER AND CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO. 


The first and most difficult question is the capacity of the Negro as 
compared to other races. In one sense all men are born equal before 
God; but no one supposes that the capacities of all men are equal, or 
that the capacities of all races are equal, any more than the capacities 
of all breeds of cattle or dogs, which we know differ widely. There 
is, therefore, no prima facie improbability of a difference of capacity 
between the white Aryan and the Negro race, though I believe there 
is no ground for presuming that white races must be better than 
black. 

It is unnecessary to try to distinguish between differences due to 
unassisted nature and those due to domestication and education. No 
doubt the varieties of wild animals found in different countries differ 
considerably ; but the differences due to cultivation seem to be still 
more prominent in the animals and plants with which we are best 
acquainted. It is enough to take the Negro as he is, and his history 
and surroundings need only be briefly glanced at in so far as they 
afford some key to his present position and immediate prospects. 

The Negro race now in America is derived from an admixture of 
people of various African tribes, probably differing considerably 
among themselves, but all, it may be assumed, in a more or less 
savage and little civilised condition. They have all passed two or 
three generations in slavery to white men, during which period all 
traces of their various origin have been lost, as well as their original 
languages and habits. And now, though variety of breed affecting 
their capacity may still to some degree be present if we could trace 
it, I believe that it is impossible to do so, and that we must deal 
with them as a single English-speaking people. They are also now 
all Christians; and though some African traditions may linger among 
them, they have for the most part adopted the dress and manners of 
their white masters, and have been greatly civilised. In this latter 
respect there is, however, a considerable distinction. One portion of 
the Negroes have lived in parts of the country where the white 
population was numerous— equal to or more numerous than the 
blacks—and thus, working among and in very intimate contact 
with white people, have very thoroughly learned their ways, 
habits, and ideas. But there is a broad belt round the outer 
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portion of the Southern States where the climate is very in- 
jurious to the white man, and almost impossible to the ordinary 
white labourer. In this tract, containing much of the most pro- 
ductive country, the whole labouring population was and is Negro, 
the few white men being, in slave times, only the masters and drivers, 
and in no degree the comrades of the blacks. In these tracts we 
have a thick population not so completely converted. Their lan- 
guage is still to some degree a sort of pigeon or negro English, and 
they are still to some extent a peculiar people, perhaps less good 
workers than those more thoroughly educated by contact with 
whites, but probably as a rule more simple and docile. It should be 
noticed, however, that considerable migrations have taken place in 
the troubles consequent on the war, and that there has been some 
intermixture of the two classes. 

At the time of emancipation the Negroes were destitute of educa- 
tion to an excessive degree. Not only were means of education 
wanting to them, but after some local troubles which alarmed the 
masters, most of the Southern States passed laws making it highly 
penal to educate a Negro. These laws endured to the last, and 
under them the generation upon whom emancipation came grew up 
entirely without instruction. The only educated persons of the race 
were the few free blacks who had obtained instruction in the North, 
and a very few favourite domestic slaves whom their mistresses had 
to some degree educated, the penal laws notwithstanding. Since 
emancipation a good deal has been done to educate the Negro. Many 
schools in which a superior education is afforded have been main- 
tained by benevolent Northerners, and the State Governments have 
set up, and continue to maintain, several colleges in which the more 
ambitious and aspiring young blacks are educated. For the educa- 
tion of the masses a public school system has been started in all the 
States, of which the blacks have a fair share. Owing, however, to 
financial difficulties these schools are extremely imperfect, being 
open but a small portion of each year—in some States as little as 
two months, and in none, I believe, more than about four months on 
an average. However, this is better than nothing. The Negroes 
show a laudable zeal for education, and upon the whole I think that 
as much has been done as could be expected under the circumstances. 

During the last dozen years the Negroes have had a very large 
share of political education. Considering the troubles and the ups 
and downs that they have gone through, it is, I think, wonderful 
how beneficial this education has been to them, and how much these 
people, so lately in the most debased condition of slavery, have 
acquired independent ideas, and, far from lapsing into anarchy, have 
become citizens with ideas of law and property and order. The 
white serfs of European countries took hundreds of years to rise to 
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the level which these Negroes have attained inadozen. Such has 
been the thoroughness of the measures adopted in America. 

Another education has, I think, greatly affected the character and 
self-reliance of the Negroes. I mean what I may call their religious 
education. Like most primitive races (the aborigines of India for 
instance) they are inclined to take Christianity in a more literal 
sense than their more civilised fellow-Christians, who have managed 
to explain most of it away to their own satisfaction. And these 
Negroes are by temperament extremely religious people of an 
emotional type. They like to go direct to God himself, and are 
quite unwilling to submit to priests claiming to stand between them 
and God. Hence it is that the Catholic hierarchy has had no 
success with them and probably never will have. Every man and 
woman likes to be himself or herself an active member of the Church. 
And though their preachers are in a great degree their leaders, 
these preachers are chosen by the people from the people, under a 
system for the most part congregational, and are rather preachers 
because they are leaders than leaders because they are preachers. 
In this matter of religion the Negroes have utterly emancipated 
themselves from all white guidance—they have their own churches 
and their own preachers, all coloured men—and the share they take 
in the self-government of their Churches really is a very important 
education. The preachers to our eyes may seem peculiar. American 
orators somewhat exaggerate and emphasize our style, and the black 
preachers somewhat exaggerate the American style ; but on the whole 
I felt considerably edified by them; they come to the point in a way 
that is refreshing after some sermons that one has heard. I did not 
witness any of the more active emotions in which I understand con- 
gregations sometimes indulge; but the practice of emitting in a 
hearty way a sort of responses here and there during the sermon 
seemed to me earnest and not unbecoming. I witnessed a convention 
of Baptist ministers (the blacks generally are Baptists or Methodists), 
in a rural church, and it was a pleasant sight. The ministers by no 
means had it all their own way. The whole country side seemed to 
have come in to assist, both men and women—and they seemed to 
be making a time of it—camped about for the day. 

The prominent position taken by the Negro women is a feature in 
which they are distinguished from some Oriental races. No doubt 
this has some advantages, but also I shall have to note some attend- 
ant disadvantages—social, industrial, and political. In matters 
matrimonial the women are somewhat too independent and light- 
hearted ; and the men also being on this subject given to a rather 
loose philosophy, the marital tie is not so binding and indissoluble as 
it might be. Those who take an unfavourable view of the Negro 
character are in the habit of speaking of these traits of their cha- 
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racter in severe language, and dwelling much on their immorality 
and want of family affection. I think, however, that it is scarcely 
fair to judge them by too high astandard. The truth is that the 
Aryan family has hardly yet established itself among the Negroes, 
and it is not surprising that this should be so. In Africa we know that 
nothing of the kind exists; there, no doubt, the progenitors of the 
American blacks lived under the loose polygamistic system still pre- 
vailing there. Under slavery the family could not be introduced—it 
was impossible that there could be much permanency of marital ar- 
rangements when the parties were constantly liable to be, and very fre- 
quently were, sold away like cattle; and the relation between parent 
and child was especially weakened or rather not created. The parents 
were not really responsible for the children; on the contrary, the 
women were sent to work, and the children were carefully tended by 
persons appointed by the masters for the purpose, like calves or 
lambs or any other valuable stock. Parents had little affection for 
children thus reared, and children owed no respect and obedience 
to parents. The family as we know it is, in fact, a novelty 
to the Negro since emancipation, and such institutions are not 
perfected ina day. Still the evil is a very grave one, especially in 
regard to the relations between parents and children. I have heard 
many authentic stories of children who have deserted or neglected 
their parents in a shocking manner, and the more than American 
liberty of the children threatens to render the next generation less 
tractable and useful than their fathers bred in slavery. We can 
only hope that time and religious influences will more completely 
establish the family system. Though the exceptions are many, there 
seems already to be much that is good and kind in the relations of 
the blacks to one another. If in some respects, other than marital, 
the women are rather troublesome, it seems that in this as in other 
things they have rather exaggerated American ways, than set up 
ways of their own. Seeing the liberty, equality, and privileges 
enjoyed by the free white women, the Negro women insist that their 
position among their own race shall not be inferior. 

One great difficulty in estimating the qualities of the Negro race 
as tested by education, &c., is, that since under the American system 
all who have any share of black blood are classed with blacks, a 
large proportion of those who have received the most education in 
former days, and who most frequently become known as prominent 
coloured men, are Mulattos of mixed blood: so, in fact, are many of 
the students in the higher schools. Whatever the qualities of those 
whose blood is mixed in various degrees, they are evidently no safe 
index of the Negro qualities and capacities, and it is necessary to be 
constantly on one’s guard on this point when one generalises from 
experience of individuals, . 
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As respects the Mulattos there is much disposition to disparage 
them; but I am inclined to think that this is in great part due to 
their peculiar position—they are rejected from all the society of the 
whites, and have not been accepted by the blacks as their natural 
leaders. The same tone of disparagement has generally been adopted 
regarding the Eurasians, the people of mixed blood in India; yet I 
believe their failure is more due to an unfortunate position than to 
want of effective qualities. In early days Skinners and Gardeners 
were men of great mark, and the Eurasian drummer-boys of the 
old sepoy regiments were physically fine men and good athletes. 
I understand that in the New Orleans country under the French 
practice (which has not our Anglo-Saxon antipathy to intimacy with 
coloured races), many creoles of mixed blood attained a far higher 
position than in other parts of the United States. 

Reverting now to the capacities of the Negro proper as we find 
him in America under the circumstances which I have described, the 
general opinion of those engaged in the education of the race is 
that while the younger children are as quick and bright as white 
children, they do on the average fall off in some degree as they get 
older. Yet this opinion is not given without some consideration and 
qualification ; the intellectual gulf between the two races does not 
seem to be very wide and evident. Iam told on all hands that some 
pure Negroes show an educational capacity quite equal to that of good 
whites. Nothing is more difficult than to estimate accurately quali- 
ties of this kind, especially when, as in this case, the two classes are 
not taught together but separately ; and there has not yet been time 
to see much of the results of educating the blacks on a large scale; 
but I think that in general terms the direction in which all experi- 
ence points is that which I have stated, viz. that on the whole they 
are behind, but not very far behind. 

When we look to practical success in life, appearances seem at first 
sight less favourable to the blacks. I constantly asked, Have any 
individuals among them come to the front and achieved success in 
industrial pursuits, in commerce, or in the professions? and I could 
not learn that they have. There were, I said, before the war a 
number of free blacks, many of them educated ; have none of them 
distinguished themselves in practical life? And since emancipation 
the Negroes have for years had the upper hand in some of the 
Southern States; have none of them come to the front among their 
own race by the process of natural selection which has raised men to 
greatness in barbarous and Oriental countries ? Well, as I have already 
mentioned, they have shown some capacity as preachers, and they 
seem to have some talent for oratory (though I believe that Frederick 
Douglas and one or two other well-known men are Mulattos, not 
real Negroes). As politicians some of them have done fairly well, 
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and are now good and popular representatives of their race; but 
I don’t think any of them have made a great mark. The politics of 
the Southern States while Negro majorities prevailed, seem to have 
been in reality entirely under the guidance of the white Carpet- 
baggers. 

For the rest, I have not been able to hear of a successful Negro 
merchant —the shopkeeping business in the most Negro districts is 
almost entirely in the hands of whites. I have scarcely found a 
Negro who has risen in the mercantile world higher than an apple- 
stall in a market. Certain professions they almost monopolise 
throughout the Union—waiters and barbers, and in some parts 
ship-caulkers ; but I found very few Negro lawyers, and no doctors. 
All over ‘the world it is curious to notice how ready people are to 
entrust the care of their souls to very unsafe home-rulers, and how 
much less trustful they are of their bodies. 

When I have put these failures to the friends of the Negroes, 
they reply that allowance must be made for very great disadvantages 
—even in the North they say, the free Negroes were subjected to a 
social ostracism which made their success in commerce and the pro- 
fessions almost impossible. And as regards the South, they say, 
since emancipation how short a time ‘has elapsed—people enslaved 
and denied education cannot rise in a day. In all this there is 
much truth. Still I cannot help thinking that if the race had been 
avery pushing and capable one, the men educated in the North 
would ere this have made more way in the South. Do you think, I 
have said, that if they had been Chinamen they would not in 
spite of all these disadvantages have found their way to the front in 
some directions? I think it is admitted that to some extent this is 
so. The Negroes are certainly not a race remarkable for energy and 
force under difficulties. The only question is whether they are very 
deficient in these qualities. As respects mercantile qualities, we 
may remember that there are many excellent races who show no 
aptitude that way, and permit alien races to usurp the mercantile 
functions. In the Southern States the white Americans themselves 
are very much ousted from the business of small store-keepers by 
the Germans, who are to the manner born. 

What is more disappointing is the failure of the Negroes, so far, 
as superior artizans and in all that requires accuracy and care. As 
it is expressed, they are not responsible—they cannot be depended 
on. In slavery times some of them were pretty good artizans, and 
many of them, in the South, are now fairly good carpenters, brick- 
layers, and blacksmiths. But they seem hardly to have progressed 
in this respect since emancipation. A man who will do his car- 
pentry so far well enough, will not fit the pieces accurately ; and 
in factories which employ black labour, they do not rise to the 
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higher posts. In the North the trades-unions are so strong, and 
the jealousy of the Negroes on the part of foreigners, Irish and 
others, is so great, that they would not have a fair chance: 
but in the South they labour under no such disadvantage, and 
employers rather prefer Negro labour; yet in practice they don’t 
seem to be able to trust the blacks beyond a certain point. In 
mechanical shops the blacks do the manual labour, but are hardly 
trusted to work. engines. ‘Perhaps a Negro might learn to work 
the engine,” an employer said to me, “but I never could be sure 
that he would not go to sleep on the top of it.”” In tobacco factories 
the labour is almost exclusively Negro, and many of them are very 
well paid for labour requiring considerable skill; but I noticed that 
for certain work, the weighing and making up the packages and 
such like, white men were always employed. I was in all these 
cases assured that no black man could be trusted to be accurate. 
Yet they make very fair cotton-farmers, and much of their handi- 
work in various branches of industry is quite good. 

On the whole, I think it must be considered that at present, 
whether from natural defects or from want of cultivation, they are to 
a certain extent inferior to white men in the qualities which lead to 
the higher grades of employment. On the other hand, they havea 
very remarkable good nature and good temper, much docility, and 
great physical power and endurance, qualities that admirably fit 
them for labourers. Considering from how low and oppressed a 
condition they have been lately raised, and how infinitely higher 
their position now is, it is hardly ground for disappointment that 
they do not immediately rise in large numbers to the higher grades 
of society. They have now opportunities of education which will 
enable them to rise if they are fitted, or when they are fitted for it. 
For the present we may deal with them in their existing position as 
the labouring population of the Southern States. 


Tue Necross as A LasourtnGc Poputartion. 


To understand the relations between the whites of the South and 
the blacks as labourers and farmers, we must go back a little. In 
later slave times, in the States at least to which my inquiries were 
chiefly directed, the slaves were not worked out like omnibus horses; 
in fact the capital sunk in slaves was so heavy, and produce had 
become so cheap, that the principal source of profit was what was 
called the “ increase’’ of the slaves—the breeding them for the market, 
or for new plantations opened in the more Western States. As in 
breeding farms for other kinds of stock, the human stock was care- 
fully, and, on the whole, kindly treated ; and although the selling off 
the young stock as it became fit for the market was a barbarous pro- 
cess, still the family relations being so weak as I have described, 
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those who remained did not feel it so much as we should; and I 
think it may be said that the relations between the masters and the 
slaves were generally not unkindly. One old gentleman in Carolina 
dwelt much on the kindness and success with which he had treated 
his slaves, adding as the proof and the moral that they had doubled 
in twenty years. 

Then it must be remembered that in all the older States the whole 
of the land was private property—there was no unowned land avail- 
able to squatters—and through all the political troubles the rights 
of property have been maintained inviolate ; neither by mob violence 
nor by class laws have they been interfered with. In some limited 
portions of the Southern States, occupied early in the war by United 
States’ troops, a good deal of the property of absent secessionists 
was sold for non-payment of taxes in a way which the Southerners 
call confiscation, but this was done by the authority of the United 
States Government. The Carpet-bagger and Negro State Govern- 
ments and Legislatures never seriously infringed on the rights of 
property. 

After the war the Southerners accepted the situation as few but 
Americans can accept a defeat, and, instead of throwing up their 
hands and crying to heaven, sought te make the best of the lands 
that remained to them. It seemed not impossible that, the property 
in slaves being written off as lost, the land might be as cheaply 
and effectively cultivated by hired labour, if the Negroes could be got 
to work; at any rate it was a necessity to get it cultivated somehow. 
The Negroes on the other hand found that they must work or starve, 
and the feeling between them and their former masters being, as I 
have said, not unfriendly, the matter was arranged in one way 
or another. 

Under the old system there were no great estates in the English 
sense—that is, very large properties let to tenants. The large 
plantations were what we should call large farms, several hundred 
acres—up to, say, a thousand or fifteen hundred—being cultivated by 
the owner with slave labour. Both some of the old owners, and 
some Northerners and Englishmen who purchased encumbered 
estates at a cheap rate, at first tried to maintain this system with 
hired labour, but the result has been to show that, as in almost all 
the States of the Union, large farming does not pay as well as small 
farming, and consequently the large farms have for the most part 
been broken up or let to small farmers. 

There is a general concurrence of opinion, and not of opinion only, 
but of the most practical experience, that the blacks make admirable 
labourers when they are under sufficient supervision. On public 
works, and all undertakings carried on under professional super- 
intendence, nothing can be better or more effective than their labour. 
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They are physically exceedingly fine men; they stand any climate 
and any weather, and are quite ready to do a good day’s work for a 
moderate day’s pay, provided it is fairly and regularly paid. I heard 
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of no case in which when such work has been offered to them they I 
have preferred to squat down in idleness ; that allegation against the jj ‘ 
Negro character seems to me quite disproved by experience. The @ ™ 
worst said is that they cannot always be depended on, and some-  ¥) 
times after labouring for a time will go off for a time. There may the 
be some cases in which, work not being readily available, and little the 
assistance or guidance forthcoming, they have sunk into a somewhat fj ™ 
degraded condition, but such cases are quite rare and exceptional, @ ™ 
I came across none, though I have heard it asserted that there are @ * 
such. On small farms where black men work in small numbers, in th 
company with and under the immediate control of their employers, B 
they do exceedingly well ; also when they work on their own account i 
they do very well. It is only where they are employed in large P 
numbers, under insufficient supervision, as on very large farms, that P 
they are apt to take it easy and idle away their time, as is the case \ 





with most such races. 

Not only is the Negro labour excellent, but also there is among the 
Southern proprietors and leading men accustomed to black labour 
and not so used to whites, a disposition greatly to rely on black labour 
as a conservative element, securing them against the dangers and 
difficulties which they see arising from the combinations and violence 
of the white labourers in some of the Northern States, and on this 
ground the blacks are cherished and protected by democratic states- 
men who now hold power in the South. 

As in other parts of America, wages are not so high as they were; 
but a common Negro labourer in rural districts can generally earn 
about fifty cents, say two shillings a day, and that with food so cheap 
as it is, and in a country which requires little fuel and no very expen- 
sive shelter, is a very good wage. Nothing so much brings home to 
me the poverty and lowness of living of our Indian population as to 
hear these wages talked of as low ; being, as they are, six or eight times 
the wages of a coolie in India, while food is scarcely, if at all, dearer. 
In truth, the Negroes are very well off. 

More important than the rate of wages is the question whether 
the black labourers show any disposition to providence and saving. 
There is a good deal of discrepancy in the evidence on this subject, 
but on the whole I am afraid it must be said that the balance of 
evidence is decidedly against them. It seems pretty clear that 
providence is as yet the exception, and that the rule is a light- 
hearted way of spending their money as they get it. A very great 
scandal and evil was the failure of the Freedman’s Bank, in which 
so many were induced to put their savings in the days of high 
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wages. I suspect that in the case of the Negro, as of other races, 
prudence: will not come but with the growth of desires and 
ambitions only to be satisfied by saving. 

In some parts of the country there has been a considerable lack of 
female labour. In slave days women were probably worked too 
much ; now they sometimes work too little, because, in the parts 
where they are much mixed with whites, the Negro women, seeing 
that the white women do not work in the fields, and being, more 
than the men, inclined to assert equality, refuse out-door work. I 
have no sympatliy whatever with the sentimental feeling which 
would stigmatise the field labour of honest Scotch or German women 
as degrading, and I do not sympathize with Negro ladies who make 
their husbands work while they enjoy the sweets of emancipation. 
But after all they are only following the most usual American 
fashion in regard to out-door labour; and both in the more Negro 
parts of the country at all times, on their own farms at cotton- 
picking seasons, and everywhere at in-door labour, the Negro women 
work well enough. 

I inquired whether the black labourers have shown any disposi- 
tio to violent outbreaks such as have occurred in several West 
India islands, but I could only hear of one such case, when the hired 
labourers in some of the rice-plantations of South Carolina struck for 
wages, and used much violence towards non-strikers, hunting them 
about with whips. The whites attempting to apprehend the rioters 
were mobbed, and the affair at one time looked very serious ; but by 
the aid of influential black politicians the matter was accommodated, 
and the labourers have since worked well and quietly. I am told 
that though in their immediate demands the blacks were in the 
wrong, they had much ground of complaint, owing to the practice 
of some of the employers who, not being able to pay the wages 
earned and due, put the labourers off with cheques upon stores kept 
on the truck principle. So here, also, there was some injustice at 
the bottom of the affair. But it shows that when stirred up there 
is always this element of excitability and potential violence in the 
Negro character. Here, also, I understand the women came to the 
front. The men might have been managed, but the women were 
terribly violent. 

The great majority, I take it, of the Negroes are not employed on 
regular wages, but work more or less as farmers of a sort. Not only 
are large farms generally unsuccessful in America, but in the South 
there is very great deficiency of capital to work such farms ; and so 
it has come about that most of the land is cultivated on a sort of 
co-operative or Metayer-tenant system. Virginia still contains a 
large Negro population, and I saw one instance of a large estate still 
successfully cultivated by hired black labour, under a proprietor well 
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known for his kind treatment of the Negroes: but others doubt his 
profits, and say that his success is due to large private means, and 
that there are not many such instances. In fact, Virginia, not being 
a cotton state, is somewhat unfortunately situated. The influx of 
cheap cereals from the West makes their culture in the East unpro- 
fitable, and in the culture of its old staple, tobacco, Virginia has been 
surpassed by some more Western States. Except in the higher tracts 
in the west of the State, where excellent pastures support very fine 
cattle, I am afraid it is not very prosperous. 

From North Carolina, all the way round to Texas, there is a belt 
of states in which cotton is to an overwhelming degree the staple. 
That staple is certainly now produced in greater quantity than ever 
it was, and it cannot be said that this tract has in any degree 
receded or ceased to progress, even though the want of money 
resulting from the war and its consequences is still very greatly 
felt. The cotton I speak of is the ordinary short cotton which 
always has formed the great bulk of the American crop. There isa 
narrow belt on the sea-coast, which used to produce in part the long 
or sea-island cotton and in part rice, where there has certainly been 
a great falling off; but this is, I believe, chiefly due to other causes 
than the emancipation of the slaves. The long-cotton plant pro- 
duces but a fraction of the quantity that the ordinary cotton yields, 
and requires a more expensive and careful cultivation. It never 
could be produced at a profit except at a price several times greater 
than that of ordinary cotton. Now that Egyptian cotton to a great 
degree supplies the wants of manufacturers, no considerable quantity 
of sea-island will fetch this price in the market, and consequently its 
production has fallen off. So as regards the American rice, which 
once was in great demand. It is now so undersold by Indian rice 
that it is not exported, and scarcely holds its own in America by the 
aid of a heavy protective duty. I did not see the sugar lands of 
Louisiana. I understand that the sugar culture a good deal fell off, 
but has recovered itself, aided as it is by a protective duty. It is, 
however, at a great disadvantage compared to the West India sugar, 
the frosts often prematurely killing the American annual, while the 
West Indians get two or three crops from one planting. I doubt if 
sugar will ever be a great American staple. 

We may take, then, the ordinary cotton as the great subject of 
black labour in the South. For some years the produce has begun 
to overtop the best years before the war, and the late cotton- 
picking season, which was going on when I visited the Southern 
States, very far exceeded any previous crop, the season having been 
altogether favourable and the late autumn unusually favourable to 
cotton picking. There seemed to be no doubt that the crop would 
considerably exceed five millions of bales, and if it had not been for 
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the extreme stagnation of the cotton manufacturing trade and con- 
sequent lowness of prices, the South would be in a fair way to recovery. 
Let us see, then, how this great cotton crop is raised. There has 
been an idea prevalent that much of it is due to white labour, and 
there is some truth in this, but only to a limited degree. It has now 
been discovered that cotton (really a very hardy plant) will grow 
very well on the high red soils not generally supposed to be cotton- 
lands, and by the aid of stimulating fertilisers it is brought to 
maturity earlier than formerly; consequently it has advanced some 
distance north of its former limits and a considerable distance up into 
the higher parts of the Southern States (along the Alleghany range) 
where small white farmers abound. There has also been a great 
increase in Texas, where I believe most of the farmers are white, but 
Idid not see that country. In the Carolinas and Georgia it is cer- 
tainly the case that a good deal of cotton is raised by small upland 
white farmers who did not raise it before ; in part by their own labour 
and in part by the aid of the black labourers whom they employ. 
The portion, however, of the crop which is raised exclusively by 
white labour is, I believe, very small; the whites generally prefer 
other crops, cotton culture is especially suited to the blacks. There 
is rather a change from large farmers ‘to small, than from black to 
white labourers. Taking, then, the normal condition of the cotton 
districts—white ownership and black labour—the owners still culti- 
vate by hired labour moderate home-farms, but the greater portion of 
their lands they let out to blacks on a variety of terms. First, there 
is mere co-operative arrangement under which the owner supplies 
land, seed, mule, implements and all, and exercises a general super- 
vision over the culture, giving the labourer a share of the crop rather 
than taking a share from him. The labourer’s share is, moreover, 
subject to deduction for food supplied to him during the cultivating 
season. Then we have regular Metayer tenants, who themselves 
find the mule and implements, the crop being divided with the land- 
lord; and again many tenants who pay a fixed rent in cotton—so 
many bales—and a few (comparatively rare) who pay money rents. 
Sometimes white men rent land and cultivate with Negro labourers, 
but most frequently the owner deals direct with the Negro. 

I have said that the cotton cultivation is suited to the blacks; it is 
easily carried on upon a small scale—as slaves they have learned to 
raise it, A single mule and a light plough suffice for the opera- 
tions of a small farm. The cotton gives employment almost all the 
year round, especially at the season unfavourable to white labour. 
After preparing the ground, sowing, and tending it, there is much 
and constant hoeing and clearing to be done. Then at picking-time 
the Negro family turns out, and much work is done without expense 


which would be very expensive to do by hired labour. And after 
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the cotton is picked, many hands, especially the women, find employ- 
ment in the ginning mills. The ginning system makes the division 
of shares much easier than it otherwise would be. The hand-gins 
have completely gone out. All the cotton must of necessity be 
brought to the mills. After being ginned it is divided, and the 
account is struck. 

The cotton is then produced, and things go on much better than 
might have been expected under the circumstances. Yet, after 
all, this is rather attained by make-shifts the result of necessity, 
than based on a settled and satisfactory system. Although after 
the war the proprietors and the ex-slaves came to terms to carry 
on the cultivation, it must not be supposed that the former slaves 
have generally remained with their old masters. In some cases no 
doubt this is so, but it is the exception. Not only have war and 
revolution caused considerable migrations, but there seems to have 
been a general feeling that freedom was not practically realised till 
the slaves had left their masters, if it were only for a time. Both 
parties seem to have felt that it should be so; and it often happened 
that while remaining on quite friendly terms with their old masters, 
and even coming to them for advice and assistance, A’s former slaves 
would prefer to cultivate under B, and B’s slaves under A. Altogether, 
somewhat migratory habits were set up which the existing system of 
agriculture has not tended to diminish. Some men whose means 
admit of a liberal system, by which assistance is rendered to the cul- 
tivators are well satisfied on the whole with the result of the present 
method, but more generally it is found that there is a want of fixity 
and stability about it. The cultivation is carried on in a somewhat 
imperfect and hand-to-mouth sort of way, and the Negroes frequently 
change about from one estate to another. Except some short clear- 
ance leases, there is no system of leases of cleared land; it is merely 
held from year to year, and there is no system of compensation for 
improvements under which the tenant might improve his house, his 
fences, and his land, and settle himself down. On the contrary, it is 
a common complaint that much land is allowed to run out into 
ravines, or is otherwise neglected and exhausted, and then abandoned 
by the tenant. 

No doubt the purely commercial system of land-letting succeeds 
in Scotland and parts of England, where we have capitalist landlords 
and large capitalist farmers; but I am more and more convinced by 
all I can see and learn in various countries that a small-farm system, 
under which the landlord does no¢ do all the improvements, never 
works well without some sort of fixity of tenure. In America there 
is no system of tenant-right, but land is cheap, and throughout the 
United States (with perhaps an exception in California, on which I 
need not here dwell) the agricultural success of the country is due to 
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small farmers owning their own land. I have then sought with 
very special interest to ascertain whether the black small farmers of 
the Southern States have to any considerable extent purchased their 
farms, or are in the way of doing so. 

I freely admit it may well be that if, in the first instance, there 
had been confiscation of the lands of the whites and every enfran- 
chised black had been given, what they are said to have expected, 
twenty-five acres and a mule, and left to make the most of it 
without white assistance or guidance, the result might perhaps have 
been disastrous. The people might possibly have relapsed into 
semi-barbarism and squatted down, content to raise a low subsistence 
from the land. That might or might not have been so. But there 
certainly is not the least fear that anything of the kind could now 
result from the acquisition of land by the Negroes by any fair 
methods. They have become accustomed to independent labour and 
to raising valuable staples for the market. So far from neglecting 
these latter in order to raise a low and lazy diet, the common 
accusation against them now is that they cultivate the staples which 
bring money, too much to the exclusion of food-supply. I have 
heard much said of the folly of Negro farmers in buying Western 
corn and bacon instead of raising these things. This is partly the 
consequence of the system of cotton-rents which makes a large cotton 
cultivation obligatory; but also, I dare say, these people know by 
experience what pays them best. At any rate it is clear that they 
are not now inclined to lapse into a low style of living; their fault 
and difficulty is just in the opposite direction. Unfortunately they 
live too freely and generously, and do not save money to buy land 
and make themselves independent, as they might. 

This is the general rule, I fear, but not the universal practice. 
Throughout the Southern States there are already a good many 
Negroes (though very few compared to the whole number) who 
cultivate land of their own, and there are very many more who own 
houses and small patches, especially in the vicinity of towns, where 
they congregated too much at first and where for a time they 
obtained wages which enabled them to set up house. It is generally 
said that most of the Negroes who were superior servants on the 
plantations, and above the ordinary level in the days of slavery, 
have now acquired land. Though the old proprietors sometimes 
cling to their land when their means do not justify their holding 
it, and in some places there is a feeling against letting the land pass 
into the hands of blacks, there is so much land for sale that those 
who save money need have no difficulty in buying it. 

The statistics which most of the States are now beginning to 
attempt are very imperfect and unreliable, and it is difficult to 
ascertain how much agricultural land is now owned by blacks whe 
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have acquired it since emancipation, and to what extent they are 
now acquiring land. Even when there are any sort of figures they 
include all the property of coloured people, and the totals are swelled 
by the property of those free before the war; for instance, of the 
French Mulatto Creoles, who are, I believe, found to some extent in 
Charleston and Savannah, as well as in New Orleans. But from 
personal experience and inquiries I ascertained that farms owned 
by emancipated blacks are certainly found here and there scattered 
about the country. The ice has been broken, the example set. 

Georgia, which was not long under a black legislature, but which 
early adopted liberal principles of white rule, has been held out, in 
a paragraph which went the round of the papers, as in advance of 
other States in respect of Negro property; but on examining the 
latest official papers, I think they somewhat detract from the 
grounds of this reputation. Most of the property attributed to 
coloured people consists of household furniture, animals, agricultural 
tools, &. They have something more than 1} million dollars 
worth of land out of about 86 millions worth in the State. 
But some of the largest quantities are in counties where there 
are fewest Negroes, and can hardly be ordinary small farms. I 
fear, too, from all I can learn that, in these days of cheap cotton, 
the Negro-owned lands are not now much increasing. Georgia has 
done nothing special to facilitate the acquisition of land by the 
Negroes, and what I could gather from personal inquiries rather led 
me to think that in this respect they were less forward there than in 
the Carolinas. 

In South Carolina more has been done for them and I think 
they have done more for themselves than in most States. During 
Carpet-bag rule the States Government established a commission 
to buy estates as they came into the market and settle freedmen 
upon them on fair terms of payment, on exactly the plan recom- 
mended by the last Parliamentary Committee on the Irish land; 
and the plan promised success if it had not been interrupted by 
accusations of fraud and embezzlement against those charged with 
the management, and the fall of the Carpet-bag Government. A 
more important and permanent experiment was made on the lands 
sold by the United States Government for taxes on the Coast of 
South Carolina. These lands were not given to the Negroes, but 
were cut up into ten and twenty acre lots, and offered to them for 
purchase on reasonable terms. They were taken up by blacks, 
who by paying for them showed both their ability to help themselves 
and their appreciation of the opportunity offered to them. I visited 
these tracts, and was very greatly interested in the independent and 
self-supporting rural communities which I there found. They 
were under considerable disadvantages. ‘To begin with, most of 
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them were those low-country Negroes who have been less than the 
others civilised by contact with the white man. Then the lands on 
which they are settled are those which have been more and more 
falling into decadence owing to the decline in long cotton and rice ; 
so much so that the white proprietors of large portions of such lands 
have suffered them to go out of cultivation, or sold them for a song. 
No other money-fetching staple has yet been found for these lands, 
and they are not suitable for short cotton. Hence the Negroes 
have carried on the long cotton culture at a very great disadvantage. 
On the other hand they had this considerable advantage that the 
able-bodied men can do much to make the two ends meet by 
occasional labour at the ports, and especially on the great phosphate 
beds which have become a large source of industry and wealth to 
that part of the country. The fact that the men readily avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of hard and remunerative work and make 
most admirable labourers at it—as good, I am told, as any in the world 
—is of itself a practical answer to any suggestion that they are un- 
willing to work. Ihave heard it suggested that Negroes are some- 
what unreliable workmen for a continuance, and apt to throw up 
and go off when they have made a little money and want to attend a 
religious camp-meeting or something of that kind; but there is no 
question that for a certain time no workman can be more steady 
and effective. At seasons when no very hard field-work is necessary, 
these mer leave the women and children to hoe and look after the 
crops, while they earn wages by diving for and cleaning the phos- 
phates. It has probably been an advantage to them that their land 
has not been such as to enable them to live without hard work, men 
and women too. 

They have had, too, the advantage of aid from friendly Northern 
and other whites, who do for them those things which they cannot 
do for themselves. Some very excellent Northern dealers gin 
and buy their cotton, and white storekeepers have introduced 
among them a wholesome system of ready-money payment. They 
owe very much to the devoted Northern and English ladies who 
have come among them to educate their children. It is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile conflicting statements; while many or most 
people attribute to the Negro race some very serious social and 
other faults, those who have the best opportunity of knowing these 
land-owning Negroes, represent them as possessed of every virtue ; 
not only those ordinarily conceded to the race, but those usually 
denied—thrift, carefulness, and family affection. They are said to 
save in order to buy farms for their sons, and to be altogether a 
growing and progressive community, unremunerative prices not- 
withstanding. Perhaps some allowance must be made for a kindly 
enthusiasm; but also I am convinced that these people more 
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happily and independently placed and educated to that crave for 
land which of all things leads to thrift, really are much superior to 
the average of the Negro race. I could myself see that their homes 
are better, and that they have many horses and light carts and other 
evidences of comfort and well-doing. 

I visited some of these people in company with a coloured congress- 
man to whom they much look, and was struck by the eager interest 
with which they (especially the women) questioned him about an 
attack on the title to the lands which has a good deal disturbed 
them. It has been attempted or threatened to question in the courts 
the legality of the sales by United States authority, under which the 
land came into the hands of the blacks. No doubt it seemed at the 
time that by these forced sales at a cheap rate the lands were sadly 
sacrificed, and, the owners being in rebellious contumacy, the proceeds, 
such as they were, came into the United States Treasury. But, in 
truth, this particular class of land has fallen to so low a value that 
if the sale had taken place now, it would perhaps have scarcely 
realised more than it did when sold after the war. If the money 
in the Treasury were restored to the old owners, justice tempered 
with mercy would be done without disturbance. 

Many proprietors in South Carolina and elsewhere, far from think- 
ing, as some of our colonists seem to think, that the best way to 
make sure of hired labour is to debar the labouring population from 
any independent place on the land, have followed a much wiser 
course, and encourage by all means in their power the settlement of 
the Negroes on small holdings owned by themselves. They have 
rightly deemed that this is the best way to fix a permanent popula- 
tion from which they can draw labour when needed. They have 
therefore laid out parts of their lands in small lots, and offered faci- 
lities to Negroes willing to purchase. Once the blacks are settled 
down in this way, it is not difficult to maintain friendly relations 
with them.’ They are still a good deal dependent on the proprietor of 
the estate for liberty to graze their cattle in the woods, and other little 
aids. They are a good-natured, easily-managed race, and they are 
always ready to accept a good spell of work for a time at least. 
Proprietors so situated get plenty of labour when they want it on 
the lands they cultivate themselves, and for any improvements and 
operations that they may undertake. 

On the whole, I am very agreeably surprised to find the position 
of the emancipated blacks so good, and the industrial relations be- 
tween them and the whites so little strained and difficult. They are, 
as a rule, good labourers and very tolerable cultivators. A gentle- 
man who has had much experience of them, and who now labours 
among them in one of the most Negro parts of Virginia, in describing 
their character, said that one might take about one-third of them to 
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be really good and progressive; another third to be so far well- 
inclined and well-doing that with good management and judicious 
treatment they may be made good; and the remaining third to be 
bad. But I am inclined to think, from what I saw and learned 
elsewhere, that this description is more correct of a particular tract 
in which many of the best and the worst of the race congregated 
during the war, than of the country generally ; and that in reality 
both the good thrifty men who have shown a capacity for independ- 
ence, and the bad who prefer idleness and thieving to work, are far 
less than this saying implies; the great majority being in the second 
category, who so far do well that under favourable circumstances 
they will settle down into an excellent peasantry. It seemed to me 
that the present situation gives very good ground of hope, and I am 
sanguine of a favourable issue. The position of the cultivators is 
such that they may well, with a little kindly aid, become inde- 
pendent farmers; and any man inclined to work honestly and well 
can earn sufficiently good wages. 

All that is now wanted to make the Negro a fixed and conservative 
element in American society, is to give him encouragement to, and 
facilities for, making himself, by his own exertions, a small land- 
owner; to do, in fact, for him what we have sought to do 
for the Irish farmer. Land in America is so much cheaper and 
more abundant that it would be infinitely easier to effect the same 
object there. I would by no means seek to withdraw the whole 
population from hired labour; on the contrary, the Negro in many 
respects is so much at his best in that function, that I should look to 
a large class of labourers remaining; but I am at the same time 
confident that it would be a very great benefit and stability to the 
country if a large number should acquire by thrift an independent 
position as landowning American citizens. 

Supposing things to settle down peaceably, as I hope they may, I 
go so far as to say that, though nothing is perfect in this world, the 
American blacks are in a fair way of becoming a comfortable well- 
to-do population to a degree found in very few countries ; a condition 
which may compare very favourably not only with the Indian ryot, 
the Russian serf, or the Irish tenant-farmer, but also with the 
Dorsetshire labourer. I doubt whether, on the whole, a better 
labouring population, more suited to the climate and country in 
which they find themselves, is anywhere to be found. The whites 
certainly cannot do without them; already the great drawback to 
the Southern States is the want of that great influx of foreign popu- 
lation which causes the North and West to progress in a geometrical 
ratio ; evidently their true policy is to make the most of the excellent 
population which they have, and they quite see it. The blacks again 
certainly cannot do without the whites; their own race is not suffi- 
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ciently advanced to fulfil the functions now in the hands of the 
whites. 

Newly educated classes, among races hitherto kept down, are apt 
to over-estimate their own acquirements and powers; that is the 
tendency of the educated Hindoos of Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
same tendency shows itself among the educated Mulattos and blacks 
in America. It is scarcely surprising that they should chafe against 
the social ostracism of all who have dark blood in their veins, and 
should long for a Utopia in which educated coloured men own no 
superior ; but I think they are entirely wrong in preaching as they 
now do to their countrymen the advantages of emigration to Liberia 
—which however they do not themselves practise. Probably there 
could be no more notable example of the want of practical ability in 
these men, than their management of the last exodus from Charleston 
to Liberia. The whole thing was a purely coloured movement, and 
the management was in coloured hands. It seems to have been 
terribly mismanaged ; and the result was that after much loss and 
suffering on the voyage, some of the best of the coloured people who 
had accumulated money enough to set them up most comfortably in 
farms of their own in America, were drained of everything they 
possessed for the expenses of the voyage, and landed in a country 
where they could earn as labourers about half what they could in 
their native America, the cost of living being also infinitely dearer. My 
advice would certainly be—to the blacks in America, “ Stay at home, 
and make the best of an excellent situation,”—to the whites, “Do 
all you can to keep these people, conciliate them and make the most 
of them.” I am confident that this may and will be done if only 
political difficulties and unsettlements do not mar the prospect, and 
in this view I must now look at the political situation. 

GrorGE CAMPBELL. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 





THE URGENT NEED FOR AMENDING OUR 
BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 


By no means the least of the incidental difficulties arising from a 
rapid increase of trade as carried on by the complex aids of modern 
credit—the swift transit and transference of commodities over enor- 
mous distances—and the still swifter diffusion of intelligence—is 
the development on a large scale of the necessity of dealing with the 
estates of bankrupts—some honest and unfortunate ; many more reck- 
less without being either unfortunate or honest ; and a vast residuum 
who live by carefully calculating the degree of credulity, indolence, 
and forbearance of which creditors are capable under the existing 
state of the law and its administration. 

The note at the foot! of the page shows very plainly that during 
the great expansion of business in this country which commenced with 
the railway and free trade development of 1840—5, the attention 
of the Legislature has been largely occupied with the failure of one 
system of bankruptcy procedure after another. The ability, patience, 
industry, learning, and knowledge of mankind and of business 


bestowed on these investigations is cogent and obvious proof of the 
inherent intricacy of the subject itself. Indeed, there is hardly 
a department of public administration in which the really moving 
forees to be controlled and directed to a given end are so dissimilar 
und conflicting. The ideal of a sound bankruptcy law is that it 


(1) The modern legislation of England and Wales began with the act of 1571 (13 
Eliz. c. 7), which ran on till 1706 (4 Anne, c. 17). Various amending acts occurred ; but 
it was not till 1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 16) that, under Lord Eldon, a consolidating and 
enlarging act was passed, founded on the elaborate report of the Commons Select Com- 
mittee of 1817. In 1831 (1 and 2 Wm. IV. c. 56) “ officialism’’ was set up by Lord 
Brougham by the establishment of the Bankruptcy Court, with its three judges, thirty 
official assignees, messengers, Kc. The years 1839-40 were marked by the inquiries of 
a Royal Commission, resulting in 1842 in the act 5 and 6 Vic. ¢. 122, which extended 
the Court of Bankruptcy to the provinces, by setting up District Bankruptcy Courts, 
each with its staff of official assignees, kc. In 1847, by 10 and 11 Vic. c. 102, the 
Court of Review was abolished, and bankruptcy jurisdiction restored to the Courts of 
Chancery. In 1849 there were committees of both Lords and Commons on the bill 
which (in 1849) became the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act. In 1853-4 there was 
another Royal Commission. In 1861 there was an act bringing insolvent debtors under 
the procedure of bankruptcy, and authorising deeds of arrangement between bankrupts and 
creditors. In 1864-5 there was a strong Commons Select Committee, who recommended 
in substance the abolition of officialism and the adoption of the system which finally (after 
the failure of bills in 1866 and again under Lord Cairns in 1867) was embodied by Lord 
Hatherley in the act of 1869, at the present time in force. In 1875 Lord Cairns pro- 
cured a departmental report on the defects disclosed in practice in the act of 1869, and in 
1876, 1877, and 1878 amending bills were introduced under his direction, but failed to pass. 
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shall accomplish swiftly, cheaply, and justly four things, viz. 
(1) the collection and distribution of the property of the bankrupt 
among his creditors according to their rights and priorities; (2) the 
realisation of that property whatever may be its multifarious or 
scattered character, in the best manner and at the smallest cost; 
(3) such an examination of the bankrupt himself, his conduct, affairs, 
and character, as will in the public interest effectually distinguish 
in the verdict of final discharge between the honest, the unfortunate, 
the reckless, and the bad; and (4) lastly, that all this shall be done 
by a practical blending of the functions of the public tribunal, 
seeking only the ends of justice; and of the action of the private 
creditor, devoted chiefly to his escape from the loss he has incurred 
by turning the bankrupt’s assets to the best account. 

Oddly as it may appear, it is not the less true that the root-difi- 
culty of a good bankruptcy law in this country consists in the 
unwillingness of the creditors,—that is of those who have actually 
lost money, frequently to a large amount, by the bankrupt—to follow 
up with activity and energy the measures necessary to expose mis- 
conduct, or even to realise assets in the best way. In all the in- 
quiries and debates which have taken place since 1817, this holding 
back of the creditors has been pointed out as the initial impediment. 
“It is the supineness of the creditors,” said Lord Hatherley in the 
debate in the Lords, on June 2, 1876, “interested in the manage- 
ment of the bankrupt’s estate which constitutes the vast difficulty. 
There is the same difficulty in dealing with the winding up of public 
companies. The shareholders, except upon the occurrence of some 
very great scandal, will not interest themselves, and hence gross 
failures of justice. In private cases creditors mostly write off the 
loss as a bad debt.”’ And his lordship added a remark which is very 
true, and states a still further reason for non-interference on the 
side of the creditor. ‘If,’ he said, “the claim of the creditor is 
very large, he does not wish his name to appear at all. In support 
of his credit in his trade his desire is to conceal his loss as much as 
possible, and he therefore discourages public procedure.” 

Here, however, the wishes of the creditor come into direct contact 
with the interests of the public. For the benefit of the trading ccm- 
munity the want of prudence and caution on the part of the creditor, 
as well as the circumstances of the failure of the bankrupt, should 
be made equally public ; and for the obvious reason that everything 
which tends to the restraining of credit to improper persons is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the honest and industrious dealer; and a system 
of bankruptcy practice the essence of which shall be publicity is 
essential as the complement of the acts which, with great wisdom and 
the best results, have abolished all imprisonment for debts not dis- 
honestly contracted. The certainty of full exposure in the event of 
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the failure of a borrower would restrain and put an end to no small 
part of the huge and progressive advances which have been the oppro- 
brium of so many of the revelations of late years. 

This supineness of creditors is not a thing to be met by barren 
laments and denunciations, but to be dealt with as one of the leading 
facts of the problem to be solved. After all, it is a difficulty of per- 
fectly obvious origin. The natural history of a bad debt is very well 
understood and appreciated by most persons who have seen much of 
commercial life. In nine cases out of ten it begins in foolish good- 
nature, lack of judgment, or lack of knowledge on the part of the 
creditor—none of them circumstances which the human mind likes 
to keep before it any longer than can be helped. Sometimes the 
mischief arises from too easy reliance on the personal assurances of 
some old friend or relative, who has strong reasons for becoming a 
large borrower on bad security. The sting of deception is then 
added to the remembrance of error, and the whole subject is a plague 
and a disgust. The money is gone and the leaf of the ledger is 
crossed out ; and the creditor is not in a mood to waste precious time 
and good money, accompanied, be it remembered, by the exposure of 
his own folly or misfortune, in the pursuit of vanishing dividends 
and tardy vengeance. The remedy for the public evils arising from 
the operation of these not unnatural motives is precisely that com- 
bination of the functions of the tribunal and the action of the 
creditor which we have just referred to as indispensable. The 
tribunal apart from the creditor will not and cannot collect the 
assets in the best way. The creditor apart from the tribunal will 
not investigate the conduct and affairs of the bankrupt with the care 
and impartiality required by trading morality and public justice. 

The history of our bankruptcy legislation is in substance a narra- 
tive of the theories propounded and the experiments tried during the 
last fifty years for accomplishing these two objects. 

Down to the act of the fourth year of Queen Anne (1706), the 
law relating to bankrupts was wholly in the interest of the creditor, 
and was full of the savage punishments of the seventeenth century, 
to be inflicted in every case in which illicit appropriation of property 
was apparent. The act of 1706 for the first time introduced pro- 
visions (very imperfect, it is true) for the discharge of the debtor 
after the surrender and distribution of all his effects. With some 
amendments this statute remained in force till the passing, under 
Lord Eldon, of the Consolidating and Enlarging Act of 1825, founded 
upon the exhaustive inquiry by the Commons Select Committee of 
1817-18. The members of that Select Committee well deserve to be 
held in grateful remembrance for the industry and skill with which 
they unravelled in great detail the intricacies of, at that time, a new 
field of legislative and commercial investigation; and it is in a 
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degree disheartening to read in their report of sixty years ago a 
recital of evils and defects which, with but small alteration, would 
apply to the present time. 


‘**The prominent evils,” say the Committee, ‘‘ of which the public have reason 
to complain are—(1) the want of care to secure the bankrupt’s property, his 
books and papers, immediately after his bankruptcy ;1 (2) the facility with which 
debts are admitted in consequence of the imperfect provision for their 
investigation ; (3) the want of power on the part of the Commissioners of Bank- 
rupts to expunge debts improperly admitted ; (4) the defective management of 
the bankrupt’s estate in consequence of the absence of any sufficient motive to 
secure activity on the part of assignees; (5) the insufficient means of inves- 
tigating the conduct of the bankrupt and compelling him to afford assistance to 
the assignees from the earliest to the latest stage of the proceeding ; (6) the 
ease with which undeserving and even dishonest bankrupts obtain their certifi- 
cates, and the total absence of all discrimination between culpability and mis- 
fortune; (7) the law by which capital punishment is ordered to be inflicted 
upon fraudulent bankrupts and upon those who do not surrender, is so severe 
and so repugnant to the common sentiments of mankind that it becomes totally 
inefficient in its operation, and hence the most flagitious individuals escape with 
impunity ; (8) the difficulty in securing an early and full division of the bank- 
rupt’s property among his creditors; (9) the inadequate allowance made to 
bankrupts upon the amount of dividends paid, by which creditors are deprived 
of the fuli co-operation of the bankrupt.” 


The legislative measure giving effect in great degree to the 
recommendations of the Committee of 1817-18 did not become law 
till 1825, when the Bankruptcy Act of that year repealed twenty-one 
then existing acts, and consolidated and enlarged the law. The act 
of 1825 (1) permitted for the first time majorities of creditors to bind 
minorities; (2) it sanctioned the principle of arrangements, but left 
them to be carried out by complex deeds; (8) it prescribed that 
assignees should pay a final dividend within eighteen months; and 
(4) it left in full force the control of the Commissioners of Bankrupts 
over the realisation and distribution of the estate. In 1831 there 
came another act, under Lord Brougham, the effect of which was to 
apply to bankruptcy the extensive machinery of Officialism, which, 
with various modifications, continued till the passing in 1869 of the 
statute now in force. The act of 1831 pensioned off the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts and set up a Court of Review, composed of a 
chief and three junior judges; and thirty official assignees were 
appointed to act with creditors’ assignees. Power to discharge the 
debtor was taken from the assignees and given to the court. 

In 1842 another extension of the Official system was made by 
constituting District Bankruptcy Courts, with twelve commissioners, 


(1) This very serious evil and abuse is not yet cured. Indeed, the power still 
exercised by the bankrupt in selecting the accountant to take possession of the books 
and papers before they can be seen by any creditor is a fertile source of injustice to 
creditors. There can be no real reform until this exercise of patronage by the bankrupt 
at the expense of creditors 1s sternly suppressed 
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twelve deputy registrars, and thirty official assignees. In 1847 the 
Court of Review was abolished and bankruptcy business again placed 
under the Court of Chancery. In 1849 an act passed directing that 
certificates of discharge to bankrupts should be of three classes, 
according to the merits of each case; but the plan failed because 
in practice the distinction was not well enforced, and so long 
asa bankrupt got his discharge the quality of his certificate was not 
considered. In 1861 insolvent debtors were brought under the 
bankruptcy law and the old Insolvent Debtors’ Court abolished ; and, 
in addition to the official assignee and the unpaid creditors’ assignee, 
creditors were authorised to employ a paid manager. At length, in 
1869, after much contention, and after the failure of an elaborate bill 
by Lord Cairns in 1867, Lord Hatherley succeeded in passing the 
statute which is now in force, and against the defects of which the 
outery has of late years become so loud and general. 

The leading features of the act were—(1) that it abolished the 
excessive officialism which had prevailed since 1831, by putting an 
end to the official assignees, in whose hands had been lodged by 
compulsory clauses the collection and distribution of the assets; 
(2) it abolished imprisonment for debt; (3) it placed the administra- 
tion of the estate in the hands of créditors, by requiring them to 
appoint an unpaid committee of inspection from among themselves, 
and also a paid trustee to carry out the directions of the committee ; 
(4) it provided three modes of settlement, viz. bankruptcy, liquidation 
by arrangement, and composition. In bankruptcy the court adjudi- 
cates the debtor bankrupt on the petition of a creditor and holds 
a meeting of the creditors and examines the bankrupt in open 
court. In liquidation and composition the debtor takes the initiative 
by calling a meeting of his creditors, who determine whether his 
estate shall be wound up under bankruptcy or by liquidation or com- 
position ; but whichever mode may be adopted, there is a committee 
of inspection and a paid trustee. In bankruptcy, returns and accounts 
have to be rendered to the court ; while under liquidation and com- 
position the interference of the court is almost wholly got rid of. 

We have now before us the trial and failure of at least three plausible 
schemes and theories of bankrupt law. First, there was the mixed 
system of creditors’ control and legal interference, in the form of the 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, which prevailed to 1831, combined with 
an oppressive power of imprisoning the debtor. Second, there was the 
Officialism of the Court of Review, the District Courts, the official 
assignees, messengers, ushers, brokers, &c., placed by the law in 
compulsory charge of the estate, to the practical exclusion of the 
creditors. And lastly, there is the Paid Trustee system set up in 
1869, on the abolition of officialism and in pursuance of the theory 
that, as the realisation of the property in the best manner was for 
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the direct benefit of the creditors, they would vigilantly superintend 
the process. 

The failure of the Officialism of 1831—69 was utter and disastrous, 
The wonder is that it endured so long, and the wonder is still greater 
that it should at any time have been thought possible that the 
realisation of bankrupt estates could ever be accomplished with 
economy and satisfaction by an order of exalted government officials, 
to whose convenience, temper, and caprice the whole body of creditors 
were held in bondage. Of course there were abuses and neglects of 
duty; and still more of course there were large defalcations in 
accounts, the details of which will be found in the report of the 
departmental committee appointed by Lord Westbury in May, 1864. 
Compulsory Officialism has been condemned by conclusive experiment 
as costly, dilatory, wasteful, and corrupt. 

Of the failure of the Paid Trustee system set up in 1869 we will 
now speak ; but with a few important words of preface to the effect 
that at least four positive results have been established as landmarks 
in bankruptcy legislation by the experience of the last sixty years, 
and these are—(1) the wisdom and success of the abolition of all 
imprisonment for debt where fraud is absent; (2) the wisdom and 
success of including traders and non-traders in the bankruptcy law; 
(3) the wisdom and success of promoting on principle arrangements 
and compositions between debtors and creditors; and (4) the wisdom 
and success of regarding the final discharge of the debtor, under 
fitting conditions, as one of the most important ends of this class of 
legislation. 


II. 


The speech of Lord Cairns in the Upper House on June 2nd, 
1876, in introducing the Bankruptcy Amendment Bill of that year, 
is the highest, and in substance almost the best authority, to be 


referred to regarding the defects of the present law. Lord Cairns 
said— 


‘**The act of 1869, to a greater extent than had ever before been contem- 
plated, handed over to creditors the management of bankrupt estates. But 
this change has produced evils which are now loudly complained of. These 
complaints were laid before me last year (1875), and I determined to appoint a 
small committee of those who were best qualified to judge of the matter. The 
members of that committee were Mr. Rupert Kettle, a county court judge at 
Wolverhampton, who has great practical knowledge of the working of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, especially in the country; Mr. James R. Brougham, an 
experienced registrar of the London Court of Bankruptcy ; Mr. Mansfield 
Parkyns, the comptroller, who makes an annual return of the expenses of 
bankruptcy; Mr. Henry Nicol, an officer of the Treasury, to whose care the 
details of the finances of the county courts are entrusted; and, lastly, Mr. 
Hackwood, who, perhaps, more than any other acting solicitor, has experience of 
the working of the bankruptcy system. That committee haye made a report 
now before the public, and not the less valuable because of its conciseness.” 
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Fortified by this latest body of evidence collected by trained 
experts, and speaking from his own professional experience, Lord 
Cairns was able to use very precise and plain language in describing 
the evils to be cured. 


“The principle,” he said, ‘‘ of the act of 1869 is, that the creditors shall 
choose as their trustee a person in whom they have confidence, and that the 
trustee shall take the responsibility of realising the property of the bankrupt 
and dividing it among the creditors. In theory nothing can be more plausible, 
but in practice nothing more futile. It is found in actual fact that it is 
impossible to get the creditors to work together, and the power falls to one or 
two persons. The committee say, ‘It happens not occasionally, but so fre- 
quently as almost to form the rule, that a stranger, so far as appears on the face 
of the proceedings, is enabled by the proxies he has obtained to vote himself 
trustee, to fix his own remuneration, to nominate the committee of inspection, 
to order the payment of his own costs, and finally to vote in liquidation cases 
the debtor’s discharge. We report both upon our own experience, and upon 
the information we have collected, that nearly all the evils which have led to so 
much dissatisfaction with the working of the act of 1869 can be traced to the 
direct or indirect effects of the Proxy system ; and that in our opinion no effectual 
check can be given to these evils so long as remunerative employment is the 
prize for which proxies can be used.’ : 

“Tn cases of Liquidation or Composition the trustee is absolutely master of 
the situation. He decides what debts shall be proved, and in all respects 
what shall be done in the liquidation of the estate. Here is an extract of a 
letter addressed to me in January (1876) by the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Society: ‘As a rule, creditors rarely attend the meetings convened by the 
bankrupt at any time within a month of his petition, and at any time or place 
he pleases. The result is that the debtor, by the aid of the proxies of family, 
friendly, fully-secured, fictitious, and frequently bribed creditors, can get released 
from his debts upon almost any terms he thinks fit. The official returns of the 
comptroller show that there has been a regular and continuous decrease in the 
dividend per pound of the compositions allowed to creditors in each year since 
1869.’ This, my lords, is a very serious statement, coming from the quarter 
it does,””? 


It is, however, fully sustained by the Committee of 1875, who say, 
“Tt is the common practice for proxies to be held by persons who 
at the meeting affirm they represent the views of independent credi- 
tors, but who in reality are paid and retained by the debtor or the 
candidate for the trusteeship. Whenever there are assets out of 


(1) In support of the statement given above, the following actual case may be cited : 
—The Times of 18th Nov., 1878, contained details of the “ liquidation by arrangement ”’ 
of the old West India firm, recently known as Cottam, Morten, and Co., 4, Lombard 
Court, City. The firm failed in August, 1878, with liabilities for £194,000, and with 
assets which, in effect, and after deducting doubtful entries, were under £7,000. The 
first meeting of creditors was held on 12th Sept. last. At that meeting the statement of 
accounts was for the first time produced, and by the aid of proxies, chiefly from relations 
and private friends, and in spite of the opposition of Jond-jide creditors, to whom xo 
notice was given of the intention of the bankrupts to apply there and then for their 
discharge, the discharge was effectually voted; and the debtors were set free without 
the prospect of any dividend arising ; and without the production of any accounts 
under conditions which permitted Jond-fide creditors to examine them. The assets will 
probably suffice to pay the costs of the liquidator, who was, of course, in effect selected 
by the debtors themselves. 
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which heavy costs may be paid there is much canvassing and tout- 
ing for proxies. Proxies are often bought and sold when required 
to turn the szale in favour of some resolution.” 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
held at Sheffield in August, 1878, Mr. Martin, the delegate from 
Plymouth, declared, amidst loud applause, ‘that the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869 was a disgrace to the country. .... Its plan of liquida- 
tion served only to give debtors an opportunity of swindling their 
creditors. It was nothing less than a legal means of robbery.” 
And reams of testimony could, if needful, be cited to the same effect, 
but every purpose will be served by inserting the following 
Memorial to the Prime Minister, presented in January, 1879, by fifty 


of the most eminent of the bankers and merchants in the City of 
London. 


The memorial sets forth— 


** That your Memorialists are, and have been for many years largely engaged 
in Banking and Commerce, and by reason of the extent and character of their 
transactions, have had ample means of observing the effect of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869, both as regards Creditors and Debtors; and your Memorialists 
have to represent to your Lordship and the Government of which you are the 
head, that the experience of every year adds largely to the body of disastrous 
facts, which show that the speedy amendment of the Act of 1869 has become 
one of the most urgent necessities of the time; both in the interest of the 
mercantile class, and for the maintenance of that high tone of commercial 
morals and honour for which this country has been distinguished. , 


‘‘The defects of the present Bankruptcy Law may be shortly stated as 
follows :— 


First :—It affords new and vicious facilities to insolvent persons to escape 
from the reasonable control and supervision of their Creditors, by 
private arrangements, wholly beyond the jurisdiction of any Public 
Court or Judge. And by reason of these facilities, it is the fact that 
every year there is an increasing number of cases in which the 
grievous and dangerous scandal is exhibited of men failing for vast 
liabilities, and finding it easy, in consequence of the defects of the 
present law, to get their speedy discharge by the payment of no divi- 
dend, or a dividend of some small fraction of a pound, or even shilling ; 
and without being subjected to any efficient investigation of their 
affairs, or of the conduct and proceedings which haye led to their 
Insolvency. 

Second :—That the present law is rendered practically nugatory, by leaving 
to those who have already incurred losses, the investigation of the 
Bankrupt’s affairs; and has laid upon them the obligation of exposing 
the misconduct of Bankrupts, which, in the plain interests of public 
morality and commercial policy, should be dealt with not as a private 
matter, but by a Public Court and Judge. Experience has amply 
proved that reliance on Creditors to perform these onerous and costly 
functions is entirely futile. The Bankruptcy Act of 1861 did contain, 
in clause 159, provisions for the interference and action of the Court in 
all cases of misconduct on the part of the Bankrupt, with a view to his 
exposure and punishment; but in consequence of the failure of legis- 
lation to provide an efficient Court and Judge, these most salutary 

provisions were never enforced. 
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Third:—That owing to the rapid growth and increasing complexities of 
modern business, as carried on by private partnerships and Joint Stock 
Companies, limited and unlimited, English and Foreign, it has become 
perfectly clear that until there is established a Court of Bankruptcy 
under the presidency of a Judge, distinguished as a Mercantile Lawyer, 
and free to give his whole time and attention to the administration of 
his Court, it is impossible that Insolvent Debtors can be adequately 
dealt with by means of public judicial process, and the estates apper- 
taining to them expeditiously and economically distributed. The 
same remark is applicable to the Winding-up of Joint Stock Com- 
panies; a branch of insolvent business of increasing extent, and un- 
fortunately of increasing notoriety for scandals, and failures of justice. 
Your Memorialists desire to represent that, in their opinion, great 
public advantage would arise by the assignment to the efficient Court 
and Judge—which they respectfully but earnestly recommend—not 
only of the insolvency business arising from the failure of private 
persons and firms, but also arising from the failure of Joint Stock 
Companies, as well as from the estates of deceased Insolvent Debtors.” 


The memorial was signed by a list of the very first houses in the 
City, that would fill a closely printed page of this Review. 

The Comptroller in Bankruptcy (Mr. Mansfield Parkyns) reports 
annually to the Lord Chancellor, for presentation to Parliament, on 
the business of each calendar year. Of the three processes of arrange- 
ment between a bankrupt and his creditors established in 1869, the 
official records give details only of the “ bankruptcies,” that is wind- 
ings-up commenced on the adverse petition of creditors, and carried 


through under the supervision of the court. ‘ Liquidations” are 
windings-up on the petition of the debtor, with the concurrence of 
the creditors, and of the details of them nothing is known officially, 
for the accounts of the trustee are not subject to any audit of the 
court. Of “compositions,” in like manner, nothing is known except 
the number and amount of the compositions. 

During the eight years 1870—7 there were— 


Bankruptcies : . ‘ 

Liquidations . 3 ‘ ‘ . 31,651 

Compositions . ; ‘ . 20,270 
51,921 

- 60,196 


8,27 


that is to say, the liquidations were one-half of the whole, the com- 
positions one-third, and the bankruptcies less than one-sixth; showing 
very plainly that there resides somewhere a strong motive power in 
favour of liquidation. And this becomes the more plain when we 
find, from 1870 to 1877, the liquidations steadily rising from 2,035 
to 5,239 per annum, or nearly threefold; the compositions from 
1,616 to 3,327 per annum, or more than double; and the bankruptcies 
falling from 1,351 to 967 per annum, or less by one-third. 

The number of bankruptcies set on foot by creditors has remained 
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steady at about 800 per annum. The decline from 1,351 in 1870 to 
967 in 1877 has arisen from the significant preference of debtors for 
liquidation or composition. The following table and note’ give 
details :— 


I.—Banxrvurptcy Act, 1869: ENGLAND AND WALES. NUMBER OF CASES 
CARRIED THROUGH BANKRUPTCY, AS PER ANNUAL REPORTS. 





| | 

















| Year. Bankruptcies. Year. Bankruptcies. | Year, Bankruptcies. © 
| No, No. } No. 
1870 1,351 1873 | 915 || 1876 976 
1871 ~—«—:1,288 1874 | 930 1877 967 | 
1872 | 933 1875 | 965 |i 
i | 
| 7 \| 
Totals ., 3,522 } 2,810 || 1,943 
| — — i= —_—_——— || ————— 
| Average, 1,174 | 9a | 948 





As regards liquidations and compositions we condense the follow- 
ing facts from the Comptroller’s report of 1877 :— 


‘‘In 1868, under the Bankruptcy Act of 1861, there were 8,045 liquidations 
and compositions, and 9,195 bankruptcies. Then came the Amending Act of 
1868, directed to cure some of the abuses of liquidation by trust deeds, and 
the result was shown in the following year, 1869, when the trusts fell to 
nearly one-half (4,668 instead of 8,045), and the number of bankruptcies rose 
12 per cent. (from 9,195 to 10,396), showing that even the partial amendment 
of 1868 drove into the more searching process of bankruptcy 3,377 debtors who 
before the change would have pleasantly slipped through liquidation. After the 
Act of 1869, there was in 1870 a still further decline of the trusts to 3,651 
(from 4,668), indicating that 1,017 debtors did like to face the new and what 
was supposed to be the sharper process. But the able and skilful solicitors 
and accountants soon discovered that the Paid Trustee, set up by carefully 
manipulated proxies and who practically is required to render only such accounts 
as he thinks fit, could most successfully stifle or defy the creditors’ committee, 
and accordingly the 3,651 trusts of 1870 has rapidly risen to the 8,566 (composed 
of 3,327 compositions and 5,239 liquidations) of seven years later (1877). These 
facts do indicate, however, that by rendering the law more stringent an imme- 
diate effect is produced in largely diminishing the crowd of doubtful cases.” 


The following table (II) gives the “liquidations” for the eight 
years 1870—77, together with the total and average liabilities :— 


(1) In1876 the Comptroller gave the details of 554 cases carried through “ Bankruptcy,” 
in 82 of which, with £107,000 of liabilities, there were no assets; in 192 other cases, 
with £340,000 of liabilities, a// the assets were absorbed in expenses; and in 278 other 
cases, with £880,000 of liabilities, there was some dividend, but the expenses were 24 
per cent. of the assets. Similar details for 759 cases in 1877, with the general result for 
the two years, show that in about one-half of the bankruptcy cases there are either no 
assets at all, or the whole of what assets there were disappeared in expenses. Figures 
are given for 1877, which show the almost ludicrous tendency of bankrupt debtors to 
magnify their assets in the statements they file. Thus assets put down by debtors at 
three millions were estimated by their trustees at only half a million. 
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IL.—Banxkrurptcy Act, 1869: ENGLAND AND WALES. 
TROLLER’S ANNUAL ReEtTURNS— ‘‘ LIQUIDATIONS 
BETWEEN DEBTORS AND THEIR CREDITORS. 


ABSTRACT OF Comp- 
BY ARRANGEMENT” 



































Liabilities. || Liabilities. 
Year. Cases. | Year. | Cases. - 
Total. | Average. | j | Total. | Average 
{ No. |Million e| £ lj No. /Million £ £ 
1870 | 2.035 | 6-23 | 3,000 || 1874 | 4,440 | 11°13 | 2,500 
1871 2,872 | 655 | 2,260 || 1875 | 4,233 | 12-48 | 3,000 
1872 3,694 | 8-42 | 2,270 | 1876 4,986 | 11°18 | 2,240 
1873 4,152 | 11-02 | 2,650 | 1877 5,239 | 11°59 | 2,200 
ih ’ | lp 
— } 12,752 | 32-22 7 +h 18,898 | 46°38 
totals as totals 
Four years } 3,190 | 8:05 | 2,545 | Four years’?! 4 x04 | 10.60 | 2.485 
average | | average | 
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5,239 per annum; 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ABSTRACT OF 














The points of this table are three : : (1) the steady rise in the number 
of liquidations from 2,035 to 
steady rise of the total liabilities got rid of by the debtors on easy 
terms from 6} to 114 millions per annum; (3) the equally steady fall 
of the average liabilities from £3,000 to £2,200 indicating a sys- 
tematic extension of the “ free-and-easy ” 
branches of trade. 

In a table’ (III.) at foot we are able to compile from the official 


1) IT].—Banxrvptcy Act, 1869: 
RETURNS AS REGARDS “ CoMPOSITIONS” 


(2) the equally 


way of escape to lower 


CoMPTROLLER’s ANNUAL 


or Desrors WITH THEIR CREDITORS. 































































































7 6 7 8s 9 10 
| Total | Not enseelling Not exceeding | Not encooling 
, 1s. in £ 2s. 6d. in £. 5s. in Total 
Year | poo ——___—_— jj —_| Case met 
Cases, | Tiabili- | Cases. | PFOPOF- || Cages. | PTOPOT- Case. Propor- |; ing 5s 
| 
| No. Million £. | No. | Percent. || No. | Percent.!} No. | Per cent. No. 
1870 1,616 | 3°29 76) 4:7 206 | 12 490 | 30-3 72 
1871 2,170 | 3-63 186 | 8-6 404 | 21-4 703 | 32°4 1,393 
1872 2,208 | 321 | 269] 138 540 | 24-5 647 | 293 | 1,456 
5,994 | 10°13 | 531 9-0 | 1,150 | 19:0 |/1,840 | 300 | 3,621 
— ~ : ——- || —-——~ -_-—— tT ~ tm |! —- 
1873 2,422 | 4:12 | 426) 17-6 562 | 23:2 || 702| 290 1,690 
1874 2,549 | 521 || 501) 19°7 558 | 21-9 744 | 29-2 1,803 
1875 2,691 | 6-06 541 | 2071 640 | 238 790 | 29.4 1,971 
7,662 | 15°39 1,468 | 200 |1,760| 23:0 ||2,236| 29-0 5,464 
| win | = 
l ecenias —————_—EEE 
1876 | 3,287] 585 || 739 | 2265 839 | 25:5 || 880 | 268 2,458 
1877 | 8,827) 4:96 | 610] 18-4 889 | 26-7 || 931} 28-0 2,430 
6,614 | 10°81 1,349 | 200 |1,728 | 26-0 |\1,811 | 27-0 | 4,888 
Total, 8 years 20,270 [3 36° 30 "3,948 | 160 | 4, 638 5] “23-0 5,887 | 300 || 13,973 
Average, 8 yrs. | 2,530 | # 4:56 az 420 0 | — | 580 } — 738 | aa 1,760 
Averages :— | | | 
1870—2 | 2,000 | 3:40 180 | 90 383 | 19°0 613 | 30-0 1,207 
1873—5 | 2,554 | 513 || 489] 20-0 | 587 | 230 744 | 20-0 1,821 
1876—7 | 3,305 | 606 || 675 | 20-0 864 260 | 904] 27-0 2,444 
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reports more extended details relating to “compositions.” The 
chief results of the table are four: (1) the rise in the “compositions” 
from 1,616 to 3,327 per annum; (2) the rise in the total liabilities 
from 3} to 5 millions per annum; (3) the startling increase in the 
number of cases in which the dividends do not exceed one shilling 
in the £ from 5 per cent. of the whole mass of cases in 1870 to 20 
per cent. seven years later, and the similar increase from 13 to 27 
per cent. of the cases in which not more than half-a-crown in the £ 
is paid, and (4) the rise of the total cases in which not more than five 
shillings in the £ is paid from 772 to 2,430, or more than three-fold. 

Not only are the complaints loud and deep of the effect of the 
Act of 1869 in permitting the easy escape of scheming and roguish 
debtors, but they are fully as emphatic regarding the excessive and 
growing costliness of liquidation and composition, and (as we have 
seen in Table III.) the rapid descent of dividends to a point where 
they vanish altogether. Upon this subject we compile from the 
Report of 1875 to the Lord Chancellor and from the annual returns 
of the Comptroller the following evidence :— 


“The committee find that the complaints of the expense of the present 
system are well founded. The opportunity of running up large expenses has 
led to most reprehensible practices in the conduct of estates. One of the greatest 
of the abuses is the accumulating uncontrolled in the hands of trustees of 
large sums of money arising from realised property and undivided dividends. 
These funds are at present used by the trustees as they please; and, although 
belonging to a variety of separate estates, are mostly mixed together in the 
trustee’s private account. These monies should be paid into the Bank of 
England, and would certainly maintain there an average balance of two or 
three million’ sterling at present unprofitable, ‘except so much of it as may be, 
and no doubt is, employed for their own use by trustees in liquidation and some- 
times in bankruptcy.’” The Comptroller says, ‘‘ The use of this fund would, 
as under former acts, indemnify the public for the cost of the courts (a cost 
now provided by Parliament) and the heavy expense of prosecutions under the 
Debtors Act, 1869, and might relieve creditors from some direct charges ; but, 
of much greater importance to them, the funds realised, amounting to nearly 
four millions per annum, would be placed in security, and a strong temptation 
to trustees to speculate with them and to delay dividends would be removed.” 


It will scarcely be denied that the evidence now collected regard- 
ing the working and effects in practice of the Act of 1869 justifies 
fully at least the four following conclusions, viz. :— 

1. That while right and sound in the principle of abolishing the 
excessive officialism of 1831—69, and restoring to the creditors the 
opportunity of full control in the realisation of the bankrupt’s estate, 
and full power to deal with the bankrupt himself, either by bank- 
ruptcy or by liquidation or composition without bankruptcy, the 


(1) Very competent judges say that the balance would be nearer five than three 
millions. But whether three or five millions, it is quite certain that the profit to be 
derived by the Treasury from the surplus balances will be far greater than the total 
expense of the most perfectly reformed system and the most efficient court and judge. 
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Act is pervaded by the fatal defect of supposing that the vigilance 
and zeal of the creditors, for their own and the public interest, will 
be sufficient to ensure the best realisation and earliest distribution of 
the assets; as well as the most fitting treatment of the bankrupt 
himself, on grounds of commercial morals and public justice. Most 
ample and varied experience has proved beyond all cavil that the 
reluctant, scattered, and conflicting interests of creditors are not to 
be relied on for a moment as against the strong personal motives 
and concentrated energies of the debtor, his confederates, and 
friends to take advantage of every loophole and technicality of the 
law to escape from a crushing burden of liabilities, whether honestly 
or recklessly incurred. 

2. That the plan of a paid trustee to collect and administer the 
estate is in itself sound, but unless subjected to a more vigilant, 
central, and judicial control than any committee of creditors can 
or will exercise, it is source of the most reprehensible abuses and 
delays, and the cause of excessive and growing expense. 

3. That the exceedingly lucrative nature of the office of paid 
trustee has, speaking generally, rapidly created a large body of 
persons—accountants, solicitors, and others—who seek to extend 
their occupations and their gains by establishing a reputation 
among debtors for the astuteness, audacity, and stubbornness with 
which they protect from disagreeable consequences even the most 
questionable insolvents who become their clients; and the large 
success which has attended the operations of these persons is among 
the strongest reasons for amending a law under which it is possible 
for so demoralising a system to flourish. 

4. That without in any degree going back to the exploded official- 
ism of 1831—69, the remedy required is so to strengthen the control 
of the Bankruptcy Court as to enable it to perform those functions 
of vigilance in the public interest which the creditors cannot and 
will not perform themselves. 


III. 


The nature of the amendments which have been embraced in the 
three bills framed under the guidance of the present Chancellor, 
Lord Cairns, and introduced in the sessions of 1876, 1877, and 1878, 
but only to linger on from month to month on the notice paper and 
then ignominiously disappear, were indicated as follows in the Chan- 
cellor’s speech of 2nd June, 1876. 


‘*Now, my lords, as to our remedies. I will set out by saying that we 
desire to preserve the principle of the Act of 1869, believing it to be good and 
wholesome, and that the evils arise from the defective manner in which it is 
carried out. The first improvement we propose to make in the present system 
is this :—This system on the one hand affords an inducement to creditors, and 
especially to creditors who are inflamed by temper, to make persons bankrupt 
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who have been guilty of no misconduct, and whose trading has been perfectly 
bond fide. On the other hand, it offers an inducement to debtors who have mis- 
conducted themselves and incurred debts without a reasonable prospect of being 
able to pay them to run a race with their creditors and force them to a composi- 
tion, which is agreed to, or apparently agreed to, by a majority of the creditors. 
We propose that in all cases of liquidation, whether the person initiating the 
proceedings is a creditor or is the debtor, that application should be made to one 
and the same court for what I may term, in the first instance, liquidation. 
Security will be taken that the application shall be in the court of a district 
where the debtor is known, and where his creditors are to be found. There is 
no such security now. 

‘‘ We propose that the Court should have power to make a liquidation order, 
the immediate effect of which would be that the debtor would be called upon to 
furnish a list of his creditors. Then a provisional committee would be formed 
to act until the first general meeting of the creditors. We propose that at the 
general meeting of the creditors a committee of inspection should be appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the affairs of the debtor, and that the investi- 
gation should be held assoon as possible. At the second mecting of creditors it 
would be for an adequate majority of the creditors to decide whether they would 
discharge the debtor or make him a bankrupt. Any proposal for a composition 
must be made with the knowledge of the committee of inspection; and in the 
adoption of such a proposal nut only will a majority of the creditors be requisite, 
but the rights of the minority will be protected. We propose that the trustee 
shall be appointed, not by the creditors at large, but by the committee of 
inspection, and that he shall hold office at the pleasure and under the 
inspection of that committee at a maximum scale of remuneration. The use of 
proxies will be permitted, but if a trustee should use them for his own interest 
the court will have a right to deprive him of his trusteeship. With regard to 
deeds of arrangements, which make over the whole property of the debtor, those 
will depend on the vote of a majority excluding secured creditors. 

‘* We propose, further, that all accounts in bankruptcy and in liquidation shall 
be audited, and that in all cases whether the bankruptcy or the liquidation be 
closed or not, the whole of the property remaining in the hands of the trustees 
shall at the end of two years be paid into court, so that there may be every 
inducement to the trustees to close each case, where it is possible, within two 
years. There are various minor provisions in the bill to which I need not at 
this moment refer; but I may be allowed to say that the measure proposes to 
repeal the Act of 1869, so that the bill may be complete in itself, containing 
the entire law on the subject with which it deals. Ihave only to add that, if 
the bill receives your lordships’ sanction, I propose to introduce a bill making 
corresponding alterations in the Debtors Act of 1869.”! 


This is all very sensible and sound, but since 1876 the scandals 
have gone on becoming more and more outrageous, and public 
opinion has so ripened that the case can scarcely now be met by 
what in 1876 might have been sufficient. 

The Memorial of the bankers and merchants of the City of London 
most justly lays great stress on the transference to the Court of 
Bankruptcy of the windings-up of Joint-Stock Companies, a branch of 
business now scattered among the Courts of Chancery ; and, further, 


(1) Several high authorities deprecate these frequent recastings of the bankruptcy 
laws, on the ground that it disturbs the renderings and meanings which the courts and 


the bar have established after years of conflict. ‘There is force in this view; and, at 


least, if the acta are consolidated, especial care should be taken to preserve the established 
language. 
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a branch of practice which, as the memorial says, has become 
“unfortunately of increasing notoriety for scandals and failures of 
justice.” The memorial also calls for the establishment of “an 
efficient court and of a judge eminent as a mercantile lawyer, and free 
to give his whole time and attention to the administration of his 
court. To the same court also should be transferred the business 
connected with the estates of deceased insolvent debtors.” 

The functions of this efficient or central or chief judge in bank- 
ruptcy would, it is clear, be more administrative than legal. The 
legal part of the difficulty is, perhaps, the least, for even if all the 
alterations of the statute law given in outline by Lord Cairns 
were duly enacted, it would still be necessary to find some eminent 
person to take charge of their active enforcement. It has been well 
said that efficient bankruptcy law is efficient bankruptcy administra- 
tion. The defect of the present court is that the functionary called 
the chief judge is one of the vice-chancellors, who sits only in bank- 
ruptcy when appeals on some nice or new point have to be argued and 
decided. The Chief Judge desired by the City Memorial is a far 
different person—that is to say, he is a person upon whom the legis- 
lature and the public can, if need be, turn round and visit with 
censure or dismissal if the administration of the bankruptcy business 
of the country becomes defective, still less scandalous. He should be 
a man already of favourable repute for knowledge, quickness, and 
force of character, in the prime of life, and with the ambition to 
distinguish himself by doing well a piece of difficult work. There 
are plenty of such men to be found. 

One of the earliest and most important services to be rendered by 
such a Chief Judge would be to stop altogether the vicious and in- 
decent practice which has grown up of the debtor, on the eve of his 
bankruptcy, selecting of his own choice the accountant and solicitor 
to be called in, and put for some indefinite period in full possession of 
all books and papers, in order, as it is said, to prepare a statement of 
his affairs: as if any man of common-sense and honesty would pub- 
licly proclaim himself a bankrupt without having carefully compiled, 
in his own office, a statement conclusive enough of his inability to go 
on. Of course the professional parties selected are greatly obliged to 
the debtor for his exercise in their favour of a valuable piece of 
patronage; and their gratitude, as is well understood, is manifested 
through the whole course of the winding-up. This is an old 
grievance, as the report of 1817—18 shows—but it is a grievance and 

(1) As regards Joint-Stock companies the time has fully come for consolidating and 
enlarging the existing statutes. In the course of the seventeen years of incessant 
conflict under the Joint-Stock Acts of 1862—7 we have arrived at a body of joint-stock 
law of great practical value, but so scattered and piecemeal that it is very difficult of 
certain application; and no greater service could be rendered to all classes than its 
skilful and systematic condensation into one statute. 
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an abuse so serious that, until it is radically cured, there can be no 
real reform. 

The clause (159) in the Act (chiefly prepared by Lord Westbury) 
of 1861, and referred to in the City Memorial, was intended by its 
author—no mean authority on bankruptcy practice—to prevent the 
facilities given to debtors to get rid once for all of the burden of their 
liabilities, from degenerating into the license into which, in fact, 
these facilities have become permanently enlarged. Lord West- 
bury’s notion was that in all the cases in which a debtor wrongfully 
contracted debts or fraudulently dealt with his property, the proper 
course would be to inflict upon him such an amount of punishment 
as would be commensurate with his offence, and then left him to 
go free. Section 159 therefore provided— 


‘‘That if on the hearing of an application for an order of discharge, the 
assignees or any creditor, and if, and without such allegation, the court should 
be of opinion, that there was ground for charging the bankrupt with acts or 
conduct amounting to a misdemeanour, it should be competent to the court to 
direct that the bankrupt should be indicted and prosecuted [the 223rd section 
relieved the estate from the costs of the prosecution]. If the bankrupt was not 
accused of acts amounting to misdemeanour, or if he should have been accused 
and acquitted, but in either case there should be made, or should appear to 
the court to exist, objection to the granting of an immediate discharge, the 
court should proceed to consider the conduct of the bankrupt before and after 
adjudication, and the manner and circumstances in and under which his 
debts had been contracted ; and if it should be of opinion that he had done any 
of the acts enumerated in the section [which included all the offences for which 
the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court were authorised to remand 
a debtor to prison, under the Ist & 2nd Vict., chap. 110], the court might either 
refuse an order of discharge, or suspend it, or grant it, upon such conditions as to 
after acquired property aa it thought fit, or might sentence the bankrupt to be 
imprisoned for any period not exceeding one year.” 


It is unhappily true that, chiefly in consequence of the non- 
provision of an efficient chief judge, this most proper provision was 
reduced to a dead letter. 

In Scotland, where, on the whole, the bankruptcy law seems to 
answer its purpose—although complaints of laxity are beginning to be 
heard both in Glasgow and Edinburgh—the success arises in a great 
degree from the compulsory examination in public before the sheriff 
of every bankrupt ; and from the circumstance that in Scotland there 
has been long established a body of Chartered Accountants of high 
professional character and attainments, and distinguished especially 
by the skill and integrity with which they have for a long period 
chiefly conducted the bankruptcy business of the country, under the 
supervision of the courts, 

In England, whatever may be the difficulties of effective reform, 
there can be no peace till these difficulties are overcome, The 
Comptroller estimates the loss in England and Wales by bad debts 
at cighteen millions sterling per annum ; and the larger part of the 
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loss is directly traceable to the defects of the present bankruptcy law. 
Kighteen millions of worse than waste has, in these days of foreign 
competition, all the evil effect of a heavy export duty on English 
produce. But the money loss is the least part of the mischief. The 
facility of getting rid of liabilities, however contracted, is rapidly 
demoralising all branches of trade, from the highest to the lowest. 
Men waste their own means, large and small, and waste the means of 
their relatives, friends, and creditors in starting enterprises of which 
they have no real knowledge. They carry them on recklessly ; they 
live profusely; they reduce to beggary honest and hard-working 
competitors in the same line of trade; and for the very sufficient 
reason that the magnificent insolvent, with a complacent reliance 
on the easy process of liquidation, to be conducted practically under 
his own guidance, can and does go on for years so conducting his 
business that losses have no terror for him. Under such a state 
of things it is idle to talk of economic laws of supply and demand, 
Those laws suppose honest trading, and a wholesome horror of the 
disgrace of bankruptcy. We have had hundreds of examples 
lately, and on the largest scale, that the vicious weakness and laxity 
of the bankruptcy laws are rapidly expelling the honesty and putting 
an end to the sentiment of disgrace. For this end a swift and certain 
remedy must be found :—and a remedy which ought to be all the 
more swift and certain because, properly carried out, it will not add 
one single farthing to the expenses of the public treasury. 


Postscrivt.—This article was necessarily written before the Go- 
vernment Bill could be introduced on the 17th February, but it is 
with natural pleasure that we find the speech and bill of Lord Cairns 
entirely confirmatory of the views expressed in this article. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a single fact or argument used by ourselves, which 
is not confirmed by the official statement of the Lord Chancellor. 
The bill admits the essential and central reform of a chief judge in 
bankruptcy. It also provides for effective control over the paid 
trustee by the audit of his accounts, the payment of assets to separate 
banking accounts, the limitation of commission, the curtailment of 
proxies, and the general supervision of the chief judge. The chief 
judge will also have power to deal with offences on the part of the 
bankrupt. The bill does not provide for the transference of joint 
stock company liquidations, or the estates of deceased insolvents from 
the Court of Chancery to the Court of Bankruptcy, and so far we 
consider it to be defective. But as a whole the bill is entitled to 
support. It will be opposed by a numerous body of interested 
parties, and nothing short of the most resolute perseverance on the 
part of the Government will carry it through the House of Commons. 
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Tue question of the Zulu war having been dealt with in a separate 
article by another hand, while nothing of material novelty has 
occurred in the execution of the Berlin Treaty or the Afghan settle- 
ment, it may be well in these remarks to examine the position and 
prospects of the Liberal party at the beginning of the resumed session 
in their relation to facts, too often and too generally forgetten, but, 
none the less, of the first order of political importance. While there 
has been a conspicuous absence of any wish or attempt to make party 
capital out of the disaster that kas befallen our troops in South Africa, 
signs abound that the revival of spirit and confidence, which was the 
great feature in the short December sitting, among the various sec- 
tions of the Liberal party, is a process still actively in operation. 

That when the appeal to the constituencies comes it will strain 
ministerial resources to the utmost to secure a narrow majority; that 
any trivial accident may convert this majority into a minority ; that 
the result, whatever it be, must be mainly dependent on the tact and 
effort which the controllers of Liberal policy in the interval display 
—this is the general conviction of the party. Under these circum- 
stances it is essential that no legitimate aid to success should be 
overlooked, and that nothing which can actually and decisively 
shift the balance of parties should be left undone. Here it is at 
once clear that Irish politics constitute an element, not to be 
omitted from our calculation. How indispensable the Irish vote 
really is to Liberals at the present conjuncture, was shown in a 
striking and suggestive letter published in the Times of December 20th, 
the author of which veiled his identity in the signature, ‘‘Observer.” 
In the course of a very searching analysis of the division on Mr. Whit- 
bread’s amendment, it was shown that while only six Irish non- 
Conservative members voted for the Government, thirty-four voted 
against it. The total of disposable Irish votes in a political division 
was estimated, exclusive of four vacant seats, at one hundred and one, 
of which thirty-six were put down as permanently standing to the 
credit of the Government, and sixty-five as at least available under 
propitious circumstances for the Opposition. Further, the writer 
dwelt upon the fact that hitherto the Irish Liberals had acted under 
the influence of Mr. Butt, whom he rightly described as a Con- 
servative first and a Home Ruler afterwards, and that the deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Butt’s authority was sufficiently shown by the fact that 
whereas in August he induced the Irish members almost en masse to 
follow him into the Ministerial lobby, in December only six of the 
Irish non-Conservatives supported the Government, while thirty- 
four went with the Opposition. Of the balance of the entire total— 
one hundred and one—forty-one voted for the Government, and 
thirty-four were absentees, this abstention being, in the opinion of 
‘‘Observer,”’ due to the influence of Mr. Butt. 
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Here, then, we have the fact, that, notwithstanding Mr. Butt’s 
nominally retained leadership of the Irish members, it was to the 
growing disinclination of these gentlemen to support the Government 
that the diminution of the Ministerial majority last December was 
mainly due. The political moral to be drawn can scarcely be con- 
sidered doubtful. As “Observer” put it, “This is not a state of 
things which is likely to continue.” In other words, Mr. Butt’s 
influence must prove unavailing to throw the weight of a party which, 
equally by its tradition and its composition, is mainly Liberal, into 
the scale of Conservatism. It is now perfectly clear that this dis- 
tinguished parliamentary tactician and debater has lost the confi- 
dence of many of his former followers. The very circumstance 
that Home Rule is discredited points to this conclusion. It is 
discredited doubtless; but why? For the simple reason that the 
individual politician with whom Home Rule is mainly identified is 
himself discredited with his party. Mr. Butt has always shown, and 
may be trusted to continue to show, signal ability of that peculiar 
kind which is rated so high in the House of Commons. He isa 
debater of rare power, he is a speaker of consummate readiness, 
but he is also a consistent and a strong Conservative. There 
may, perhaps, be some who have forgotten that Mr. Butt’s first 
appearance before the English public was when, at a Protection 
meeting held in Drury Lane Theatre four-and-thirty years ago, he 
was introduced as a professor from Dublin, who would deliver 
an address against Free Trade. Now, quite apart from the Home 
Rule movement, Ireland is a country the predominant colour of 
whose politicians is Liberal. From the Whigs and Liberals the 
Irish are indebted for all which they have got from England. If 
Catholic Emancipation was a Tory measure, it was yielded under 
Liberal pressure, and it broke up the party that carried it. We 
may therefore take it for granted that the Irish will return, are even 
now returning, to their historic political allegiance. When Mr. 
Butt passes away the succession may be divided, but amongst the 
claimants to the vacant leadership none probably will have a better 
title than Mr. Parnell. In Ireland his popularity is great and his 
position substantial. He has exhibited at Westminster a rare faculty 
of self-control. Nothing could have been more remarkable than the 
discretion which he consistently displayed under circumstances of 
singular trial and excitement during two sessions of Parliament, 
when, had he acted with the impetuosity of his race, he would cer- 
tainly have been committed by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Assuming, therefore, that this view of the union of the Irish 
Liberals under the leadership of Mr. Parnell is likely to be fulfilled, 
the question which we have to consider is the possibility of an 
honourable and advantageous understanding between the Irish and 
English sections of the Liberal party at Westminster. Granted 
that Home Rule is as defunct as some people say; the sense of 
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grievance underlying the demand, and alone rendering it possible, 
remains. Until the condition of Ireland is more satisfactory than it 
now is, is more thoroughly assimilated to that of England so far as 
laws and parliamentary enactments can assimilate it, there will 
always be a discontent, which may have its expression in an agitation 
for Home Rule one day, for University Education the next, for 
Land Reform the third. The mention of these last two subjects 
suggests the paramount question of the hour in Ireland. It is 
therefore in the direction of these that, as practical politicians, men 
should look for the opportunities of such a rapprochement as has just 
been mentioned. Now on one of these matters it is a foregone 
conclusion that the Liberal party can hardly hold out any prospect of 
the power or disposition to satisfy the Irish demand. If the Educa- 
tion question is to be dealt with at all in the spirit in which the 
Irish priesthood apparently insist, the will must be left to the 
Conservatives. It is true that the recent negotiations between a 
Conservative Cabinet and the Irish hierarchy have collapsed. For 
that miscarriage two causes may be suggested : first, the increased 
stringency of the terms put forward by a clergy stimulated by the 
symptoms of concession; secondly, the indisposition of the Con- 
servative chiefs to test too severely the loyalty of their more sensi- 
tively Protestant followers. 

Is, therefore, the position hopeless? We answer with an un- 
hesitating negative. On the ground of Education the possibility of 
cordially united action between Irish and English Liberals is re- 
mote. But after all the educational problem is only one of two 
that press for a solution, and of these two it is not the more urgent. 
It may, indeed, be doubted whether it is a popular question at all— 
whether it would have any existence were it not for the priestly 
initiative. It is noticeable that during the recent discussions in the 
Irish press on the subject of the proposed Catholic University, little 
or nothing has been heard of the minimum with which the Irish 
people would be satisfied. The one point dwelt upon has been the 
impossibility for sacerdotal reasons of accepting anything in which 
the principle of denominational endowment was not embodied in its 
most drastic and unqualified shape. The cry of the clergy may 
have been echoed by the students, but the bulk of the population 
has not given utterance toa syllable. If, however, we look to the 
second of the two matters suggested in the preceding paragraph, 
Land Reform, we shall find ourselves in a very different atmosphere, 
and surrounded by an entirely changed set of considerations. Here 
we have not merely a political cry but a national grievance, pro- 
claimed with unmistakable volume by the popular voice, the remedy 
of which may well engage the earnest energies of statesmanship. 
We are perfectly aware of the practical difficulties which, it will be 
said, lie in the way of any such legislation as this, when proposed to 
the Liberal party. Whig territorial interests in England, it will be 
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declared, must be gravely jeopardized by a measure that is “ impreg- 
nated with the contagious taint of confiscation.” If Whigs are wise 
these apprehensions will prove illusory. It may even be said that 
there is no necessity, for the purpose of placing the land system 
of Ireland upon a satisfactory basis, to introduce any new principle 
at all. Certainly there is nothing in an attempt, which may 
be considered at once sufficient and practical, to do this, that can be 
held to violate or menace the sacred rights of English landlords. 
The political usefulness of such an attempt as this is self-evident. 
Any party which offered to secure for Ireland a fair adjustment 
of the land difficulty would at once gain the enthusiastic adhesion 
of Irish Liberalism, for the simple reason that it would be greeted 
with the approving acclaims of the entire Irish people. It may be 
difficult for some Englishmen to understand this. Although the 
development of trade and commerce is doing something towards 
the creation of that middle class in Ireland which is the guarantee 
of English prosperity and stability, commerce and trade can never 
engage the energies of more than a small section of the nation. The 
country is and will remain an agricultural country, and the domi- 
nating interest will be that of the small farmers and the peasantry. 
Nor is it by any means hopeless to discover the lines on which 
such a policy as this might proceed. It would, indeed, be idle to 
hope that the measure could have the characteristic of absolute 
finality. In the matter of land tenure especially the conditions of 
a country are perpetually changing, and legislation must be more 
or less of a periodical necessity. But as regards a temporary solu- 
tion of the problem, the direction in which we must look is tolerably 
clear. Mr. Butt’s Land Act of last session, which, with its profuse 
array of full and elaborate clauses, is a storehouse of literature on 
the subject, may be regarded as containing the maximum which the 
Irish tenants or peasantry claim. What, then, is the minimum 
with which it may be reasonably supposed that they would rest 
content? It will be remembered that Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Com- 
mittee suggested an amendment to Mr. Butt’s sweeping proposals, 
involving the extension of the principle of Mr. Bright’s clauses. 
The effect of these may be very briefly described. To speak with 
comprehensive generality, their first tendency would be to assimilate 
the working of the Irish Land Act to the Irish Church Act. Nothing 
in the nature of confiscation need be dreaded for one moment. There 
would not be involved in such an expedient the appropriation of a 
single sixpence of the surplus funds of the extinct establishment to the 
benefit of a race of Irish peasant proprietors. The State would do 
nothing more than it does at present—advance money upon sound 
security. The only change would be that the Irish people would have 
guaranteed to them under the Land Act the same knowledge which 
they have of the opportunities at their disposal as they possess under 
the Church Act, and that they would also have guaranteed that this 
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knowledge should not be barren of results. The boon which is now 
often only a theoretical one would have a real and practical existence. 
There would thus be created a body intermediary between the com- 
missioners and the people, which body would be empowered to make 
purchases from the Encumbered Estates Court, and, so to speak, to 
retail them to the multitude. At the present moment the opportu- 
nity which that court offers with one hand it does in effect withdraw 
with the other. It sells properties, but it will not break them up, 
and thus it is only a limited class of purchasers who can come into 
the market. 

Admirable and commanding as such a feature as this must be, 
there is another quality which any measure of land reform to be 
generally satisfactory in Ireland must possess. It must secure 
tenants against capricious eviction so long as a reasonable rent is paid. 
At present the very clauses in the Land Act which secure compensa- 
tion for unexhausted improvements operate occasionally as levers for 
facilitating these evictions. What the Irish tenant claims is that, 
so long as he is able and willing to pay a fair rent, he should not at 
any moment be liable to be evicted from his home, with a lump 
sum of money in his hand by way of solatium. This is a point in 
which there is room for some difference of opinion, and those who 
hold that absolute authority over individuals is inherent in the fact 
of territorial proprietorship will consider the Irish tenant an un- 
reasonable and revolutionary person. 

If the programme promises, first, the enthusiastic approval of 
the Irish people; secondly, the unhesitating support of the Irish 
members; thirdly, the material guarantee of a genuine and durable 
alliance between English and Irish Liberalism; if, in addition to 
this, it can be shown that it is only by such an alliance that the 
Liberal party can hope to assert itself at the forthcoming general 
election—it would be surely suicidal for Whig timidity to reject this 
counsel. It may be that the Irish Nationalists, whose cry is Home 
Rule first and reform afterwards, perceiving that a Land Act such as 
that of which the outline has here been sketched would remove the 
most glaring of all Irish grievances, might successfully combine to 
thwart the policy. It may be that the Irish priesthood would 
succeed in giving the Education question precedence of all others. 
But the course which has been here advised has, at least, two obvious 
recommendations—in the first place it is, as we believe, practicable; 
in the second place it is logical. It is logical, because already 
grave measures in reforming the electoral machinery of Ireland— 
such as the assimilation of the Irish to the English franchise—have 
been accepted by the Liberal party. The cordial acceptance of the 
principle of a Land Bill conceived in the spirit now urged, would 
only be a step further in the direction which the acceptance of these 
measures of practical reform already marks. 

February 24, 1879. 





